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PariSf April 1790. 

ISHALL I speak of the Revolution ? You read 
the newspapers; of course the occurrences are 
known to you. Should one have expected such 
scenes from the engaging French, who, from Ca« 
lais to Marseilles, and from Perpignan to Stras- 
burgh, so lately sung: 

Pour un people aimable et sensible^ 
Le premier bonLeur est uo Roi. 

You must not, however, believe that the whole 
nation takes an active part in the grand tragedy 
now performing in France. Scarce the ht^indredth 
part belongs to the real actors. The rest are spec- 
VOL. III. B tatorsi 



tators, and judge or dispute, cry or laugh, hiss or 
clap hands, just as it pleases them. Those who 
have nothing to lose are keen, like ravenous 
wolves ; but on the other hand, they who may 
lose all, arc as fearful as hares. The former 
would take all, and the latter seek at least to save 
something. But a war merely defensive against 
an enterprising enemy, is seldom successful. The 
drama besides is not yet an end, only it appears 
as if the Clergy and Noblesse did not defend the 
King with success. 

Since the J 4th July, we hear of nothing but 
Aristrocrats and Democrats. By these appella- 
tions one parly seeks to render the other odious, 
though the fewest know what they mean. The 
following anecdote may be a proof how ignorant 
the bt)lk of the people are in this respect: — In a 
littl« village, not far from Paris, the peasants 
stopped a welUdressed man, and obliged him to 
ci y out, Five la Nation! The young man waved 
his hat, calling, Vive la Natidnl " Very well," 
said the peasants, " you are a good Frenchman, we 
** are satisfied: go, in God's name, whither you 
•* will — only, one word more: do but explain to 
** us what is properly understood by the Nation ?*' 
They also tell of the young Dauphin correcting 
JwsquiiTcl with these words: *• Ah you wicked 

" Aristocrat, 



" Aristocrat, Til teach yoo." The lovely boy 
had remarked the word he had heard so often. 

A certain Marquis whom the King had loaded 
with favours, acts one of the first parts among 
the enemies of the Court. Some of his old 
friends expressing their surprise at it, he replied, 
stuttering* with a shrug of indifference. Que 
Jaire? j'aime les te-te troubles. But does the 
Marquis know the history of the Free States of 
Greece and Rome ? Does he know the draught 
of hemlock, and the Tarpeian rock ? The mul- 
titude is an edged'tool, with which it is dangerous 
to play ; and Revolutions are often gulphs which 
swallow up virtue as wdl as vice. Every civil, 
society, confirmed through a series of ages, is for 
good citizens a sanctuary; and in the most im- 
perfect we may often admire a certain concord 
and order. 

Utopia (the realm of happiness) will ever con- 
tinue a dream of good minds, or at least it can 
never be realized, but by the imperceptible effects 
of time, or by means of the slow but certain pro- 
gress of the human mind, in education and man- 
ners. Then only, when men shall be persuaded 
that. virtue alone makes them happy, then shall the 
golden age be arrived ; and human and social bliss 
shall flourish under every form of Government, 
s 2 But 



But every extraordinary convulsion is niinous, 
and every rebel erects a scaffold for himself. Let 
us, my friends, trust to Providence, whose plan 
IS fixed, and who holds in its hand the hearts of 
, kings — that is enough. Thoughtless men think 
every thing easy ; but the wise man knows the 
danger of Revolutions, and lives in peace. . The 
French Monarchy has produced great sovereigns, 
great ministers, and great men of every class : 
under its shadow arts and sciences flourished, and 
a thousand charms adorned life. What is France 
now? O ye new Republicans, with corrupt hearts, 
hear what says the old, exalted, virtuous Republic 
can Cato : Anarchy is worse than any form of Go- 
vernment. 1 conclude this with some verses from 
RabeUis, in which Abbe N. thinks to find a pro- 
phecy of the present Revolution: 

GARGANTUA Ch. 8. 

ENIGMX ET PROPHETI-E. 
Je fais s^avoir a qui le veut entendre 
Que cet hirer prochain> sans plus attehdre 
£n ce lieui ou nous sommes, 
II sortira une maniere d'hommes, 
Las du repos et faschez du sejour, 
Qui franchement iront et de plein jour 
Suborner gents de toutes qualitez 
A differends et partialitez 
Et qui voudra les croire et escouter, 
Quoy qu*U cb doive advenir et couter. 



Us feront mett»e en debats appareots^ 

Amys eatre eux et proches parents. 

Le fils hardi ne craisn dra Timpropertt 

De se bander coutre son propre p€re. 

"Mesme les grands de noble lien saillis 

De leur sujets se verront assailles ; 

£t sur ce point oaistra tant de metises 

Tant de discords, venues et allies. 

Que nulle histoire, oo sont les grandes-xnerTeille>> 

N'a fait recit d'emotions pareilles, 

Alors aatont non moindre authority 

Hommes sans (oy, que gents de verity ; 

Car toats suivront la creance et Testude 

De Tignorante et sotte multitadej 

Dont le plus lourd sera re^u pour juge* 

O dommageable et penible deluge ! 

Deluge^ dis-je^ et a bonne raisoa 

Car ce travail ne perdra sa saison ; 

Et n'en sera la terra delivr6e, 

Jnsques a tant qu' elle wit «nyni« 

De flots de sang. 



PariSf April 1190. 

ON the three last days of the Passion there wa« 
a famous Promenade au bois de Botdo^ne : there 
vas — for what I have now seen can bear no com* 
parison to what was formerly ; as the rich and 
fashioiiable people displayed ]»re their newest 
B 3 equipages^ 



equipages, four or five thousand carriages, each 
finer than the other, dazzled the eyes of the spec- 
tators. But the Priestesses of Venus distinguished 
themselves above all the rest, by the splendour 
and taste of their equipage. A young actress 
had quarrelled with Count D. one of the most 
handsome young men. Her acquaintance were • 
surprised at it. What are you so surprised about, 
answeiedshe; only think, he would not even 
give roe a new carriage for the Promenade at 
the Bois de Boulog?ie I so I was obliged to give 
the preference to an old Marquis, who pledged 
his wife's jewels to purchase for me the dearest 
carriage in all Paris. This year there were scarce 
a thousand carriages, and not one of them mag- 
nificent. The amusement reminded me on our 
May-day. The coaches were arranged in a line» 
leaching from the Champs Elisces to the Abbaie 
de Longckamp^, The people stood in rows by 
the road side, calling out and jeering at the passen- 
gers, not in the moct delicate manner. •* Only 
** look there and see how big looks thzt Poissarde, 
*• with her neighbour, the wife of a shoemaker.— - 
•* Well, if that be'nt the largest red nose in all 
«* Paris. O for the young coquette at 70 years 
** of age; who can help falling in love with her? 
•* Do but see the chevalier with bis young wife 

'i and 



*^ and pair of horns ! Yonder's a philosopher 
•* selling his wjsdom for two sous." 

On the other hand young bloods cantered along 
on 'their English horses, ogled at every coach, 
and bantered the populace-—*' Alons, alons^ mes 
•* Amis! dtV esprit! de T esprit ! c^estlavraie 
** gaiete parisienney Others of this tribe pressed 
through the mob witli wooden sabres, instead of 
sticks in their hand—" Pour se confondre dvee 
** le peuple.** 1 stepped into the Abbey of Long^ 
champ to see the tomb of Isabella, sister to St. 
LouiS) and there I found two epitaphs which I 
cannot omit ; the one, on the grave of Father Fren 
min, is as follows : 

Fremin, tu fais fremir le sort, 
£t ton nom vit malgr^ la mort. 

And the other, on the tomb-stone of Brother 
Francis Seraphicus: 

Qui la vie a vecu de Francois Seraphique, 
80 ans sar terre, an ciel vit TAngelique. 



Paris J April 29^ 1190. 

1 HAVE spent the whole day in my room 
on account of a head-ache ; in the evening only 
I walked out to the Pentneufy leaned on the pe- 
destal 



dcstal of Henry IVth's statue^ and saw, with 
great pleasure, the shades of tlie night intermixed 
with the dying light of the day, ' and the stars of 
heaven, and the street lamps beginning to give 
light. Since my arrival in Paris I had spent every 
evening without exception in play-houses; so 
that for a whole month I had not seen the twi- 
light, which in Spring has its charms, even in the 
midst of noisy and hateful Paris. 

Every day at the play for a whole month, and 
not to be wearied with Thalia's jest, or Melpo- 
mene's tears 1 at every time new pleasure, fresh 
enjoyment ! I cannot but wonder at it myself, 
and yet it is very true. It is no less true that I 
had, till now, a very imperfect idea of the French 
theatre. Now I know that every thing is carried 
to the highest point of perfection in its own kind, 
and this constitutes the greatest harmony, which 
moves the hearts of the spectators in the most 
agreeable manner. 

There are in Paris five principal theatres. The 
great Opera, the one called the Theatre Francois, 
the Italian, the Theatre of Monsieur, and the Va- 
riet^s. Plays are daily peiformed on each of 
these stages, and they are always so crowded', that 
you can scarce find a place after six o'clock. 
Whoever ba$ been ia Paris, say the f rench, and 

has 



has not seen the grand Opera, may be m Rome 
without seeing the Pope: it is indeed something 
very extraordinary, especially op account of the 
decorations and the ballet. There you may see, 
at one time, the Elyslan fields, the happy abode 
of the good; where reigns a perpetual spring; 
where the soft harmotiy of golden lyres charms 
the ear, where all is beautiful, lovely, enchanting. 
At another time Black Tartarus, where Ache- 
ron rolls away the sighs of the dying; where the 
roarinj5 of Cocytus, and of the terrible Styx, 
drowns the cries of woe; where rush the waters 
of Phlcgethon ; where Tantalus, Ixion, and the 
Danaids suflFer without hope and without end ; in 
fioe,where the clear Lethe, with its sorrowful mur- 
murs, lulls the wretched into forgetfulness of their 
earthly miseries. Here you behold Orpheus wan- 
dering in the lower regions; Orestes pursued by 
the furies; and Jason struggling amidst flames 
and monsters. You hear the curses of the en- 
raged Medea, and see her flying in thunder and 
Jightning to the top of Caucasus. You hear the 
Egyptians bewailing the death of their good king 
in mournful choirs; and the sorrowing Nephtha 
swearing eternal fidelity on the pompous tomb of 
her spouse. You see Rinaldo melting in rapture 
at the feet of the burning Armida; Diafta de- 
scending 
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scending. on a bright cloud to kiss the beautiful 
Endymion : the majestic Calypso exhausting all 
her art to fetter Telemachus, the wanton grace- 
ful Nymphs^ each more alluring than her neigh* 
hour, surrounding him with their lyres and 
harps, and seeming with every voluptuous glance, 
with every wanton gesture, to call to him ; Love ! 
Love! the youth wavering, feeling his weakness, 
forgetting the Counsels of Wisdom, and at length, 
by the hand of the virtuous Mentor, hurled from 
the cliff into the deep — the soul of the spectator 
flies after hifn. And all this is so true, so natural, 
so lively, that a thousand times have I forgot 
myself, and taken the fictions of art for nature. 
Scarce can you believe your eyes, ihc changes of 
scenery are done so quick. In the twinkling of an 
eye the sea roars, where an instant before smiled 
a flowery meadow, and swains played on their 
reeds. The clear sky is overcast by a sudden 
gloom : dark clouds borne on the wings of the 
howling storm approach, and every heart trem- 
bles;— another moment and the darkness vanishes, 
the clouds pass away, and the storm is laid j and 
life and joy return to every breast. 

Among the many excellent dancers Vcstris 
shines forth, like Sirius among the stars ; all his 
motions so graceful, so lively, so expressive, 

that 
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that I am lost in astonishment every iime I see 
him, without being able to account for the delight 
which this single dancer affords me: lightness, 
agility, harmony, sensibility, and life— he unites 
all that in himself; and, if it be possible to be an 
orator without words, then Vestris is a Cicero. 
No poet can express what sparkles in his eye, 
and what the pby of his muscles says, when the 
fair bashful shepherdess avows at last her love for 
him, by her tender look ; and when he, rushing 
to her bosom, calls heaven and earth to witness 
h i» happiness. The painter throws away his pen- 
cil, and cries out Vestris ! 

Gardel is inimitable in tragic pantomine : what 
dignify! a demi-god in every lodk ! a hero in 
every gesture ! Festris is the pupil of graces, and 
Gardel of the tragic muse. Niveloriy too, is 
another Vestris. 

Of the other dancers nothing farther can be 
said, bnt that altogether they form one of the 
most pCctwesque groups that can be beheld. 

But when Terpsichore's nymphs come flying 
as on the wings of zephyrs, then the theatre ap- 
pears tome like a delightful meadow full of flow- 
ers. The eye is bewildered amidst the multitude 
of beauties^ among whom, however, the lovely 

Perignon, 
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Perignon^ and the charming Mulle)\ distinguish 
themselves like the beautiful rose and lily. 

Lais, Chenarcly Laisne, and Rousseau, are the 
best singers at the Opera, and if you believe the 
French, no country ever had better; they do in- 
deed please me very much, not only on account 
of their singing, but chiefly for their excellent 
acting, which is not always joined to the other 
quality. 

Marched never moved mc so much as Lais 
or Clienard. People may laugh at my simpli* 
city, but I candidly confess, that in the notes of 
that celebrated Italian I miss what delights me 
most — the soul. You will ask me, perhaps, what 
I mean by that expression ; I cannot explain, but 
I feel it> Ah I what Marchesi csLXk do justice to 
these lines, 

Jai perdu mon Euridice^ 
Kien n*egale mon malheur, &c. 

What Italian half-man can sing that incompara- 
ble air of GlucA like Rousseau — the young, the 
handsome Rousseau^ worthy of Euridice. 

Maillard is the first singer of the Opera. You 
have heard of St. Huierti— ^she has quitted the 
stage— they report she has lost her senses. The 
amateurs of the Opera remember her with tears. 

The 



The Orchestra, consisting of the best perform* 
crsy corresponds with the decorations and the 
singers perfectly well. In a word, my friends^ 
art reigns here in perfection, and the whole ex- 
cites, in* the breasts of the spectators, a sensation 
which, without exaggeration, may be called tran-- 
sporting. Such a theatre must be very expen- 
sive ; and although places are paid very high, and 
the house in general full, yet the Opera costs to 
Government, according to Neckar's accouutt 
diree or four millions yearly. 

On the stage, properly called the French Thea^ 
trCf are acted tragedies, dramas, and great come* 
dies; but hitherto I have not altered my opinion 
of the French Melpomene : she is sublime, noble, 
and majestic; but never makes on me the same 
ioapresMon as does the muse of Shakespear, and 
the works of a few German tragedians. 

The French poets have a refined nice taste, and 
may serve for models in the art of writing; but 
in the expression of the warm and profound na* 
tural feeling, (forgive me ye manes of Comeille^ 
Racine^ and VAtaire /) therein ye must yield the 
palm to the English and Germans* Your trage* 
dies are full of the finest pictures in which co- 
louring and position are master-pieces« but we 
admire them with cold hearts: every where ro* 

VOL. ill. e mantif 
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mantic is mixed with natural: ercry Vfhete mes 
Jeux^ mfifoi: every where Greeks and Romans d 
la Frangoise, who melt in amorous rapture, and 
now and then philosophize; spinning out a single 
thought to a great length, and thereby losing 
themselves so completely in the labyrinths oi rhe- 
toric, that they forget tp act, 
. Thj^ French public demand of the authors fine 
verses, des vers, a retenir ; these only secure the 
success of a piece^ (ox which reason die poet en- 
deavours on all occasions to multiply them, so 
th^t he neglects the natural course of the drama, 
apd the , new unexpected, yet natural situations, 
by/whicbi, however, the characters of the agents 
are chiefly determined, and from which the lan- 
guage receives its greatest force. In a word, the 
works of the French tragedians deserve all praise^ 
on account of the purity of stile and the esfcellent 
. yersificatioa, and this they will preserve ; but if 
it be true that tragedy should touch the; heart and 
move the soul, then cannot Voltaire's country- 
men produce two real tragedies; and D*Alembert 
is in the right when he says, that all their tragedies 
are writ^ea more to be rea^ than acted; hut if 
they must needs be acted, I should not wish to 
see other actors than Larwe Saint-PrUst^ Saint* 
ful, 2nd^Sainvalf and Reaucour^ who npw sue 
"" ceeds 
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ieeeds to the places of Safon, Lccazn, Lacouvreux\ 
and Clatran. That is what I call declaiming ! 
that is, acting! dignity in every mien, majesty in 
every gcstuf c, dcarrtess of expression, and feeling 
in every word. Not a thought of the poet is 
lost; all is delivered with the most proper tone, 
and the most suitable action of the yvhole body } 
every thing is pictured lively, and if the specta- 
tor remains cool and indifferent at all this art, it 
is not at least the actor's fault. 

Larive is the king of the tragic stage, he joins 
wci extraordinary delivery to a true Grecian figure. 
This actor had retired from the stage for the follow- 
ing reason: he could not suffer the young actress 
Garciriy a true picture of soft melancholy ; so he 
^endeavoured constantly to put her out in her per- 
'formance. The public observing this low trait 
of character with indignation, hissed the famous 
•Larive offi this enraged him so much that he left 
the stage, and swore never to act again ; but after 
Bonie years he grew wearied with inaction. Ac- 
rustomed to praise and applause, he felt himself 
miserable; and so he appeared again at last, after 
a long struggle with himself, for the first time in 
the character of Oedipus; I was present at the 
performance ; the house was crowded full, loges^ 
parquet i and farierre^ and even the orchestra were 
C 2 filled 
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filled witli spectators. At five o'clock the noise 

dind knocking of impatience began, at half past five 
the curtain was drawn up ;• the silence of the grave. 
reigned in the whole house. Oedipus does nor 
appear in the first scene — the silence continues—* 
but scarce had Dumas said these words, Oedipe 
en ces lieux vaparoitref when a thundering ruff* 
of approbation began, which lasted til] Larive 
appeared. He was dressed in a rich Grecian 
white -coloured garment, and brown locks flowed 
round his shoulders ; he thanked the puUic for 
their favour by an inclination of his bead, dis* 
Jjlaying both dignity and modesty together; the 
applause continued during the whole of the piece, 
and Larive exerted all his powers to deserve it. 
The French say he surpassed himself on the occa* 
sion. He spared his poor lungs as little as the spec- 
tators did their hands. In the scene where Oedi* 
pus learns that he is the murderer of his father and 
the husband of his mother, and thereupon curses 
his lot in a dreadful manner, I was petrified: no 
pencil can express what Larive*s countenance and 
manner then displayied. Horror, remorse, de- 
spair, rage, and much moie than words can say, 
might be read in his face ; and when pursued by 
the furies he rushed from the theatre, and runs his 
head against the scenes that the pillars shook, 

a loud 
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t loud echo resounded from every part of the au- 
diencc. At the end of the play, the public who 
had not yet seen enough of thdr favourite, de'- 
inanded. Larive ; the poor man appeared hand \h 
hand with the actress Reaucour^ who had acted 
the part of Jocasta. He could scarce utter a few 
i^ords, and seemed ready to faint ftway when \ht 
curtain dropt. 

Saint Priest who acts the same parts, is a pen> 
fiHrmer of great talents, but still he is no Larive* 

Saint Fal^ a handsonoe well-looking man, actk 
the lover in. dramas and tiagedies* His trium* 
phant part hRcdrigo in the Cid of Comeille, only 
in two or three passages I am not quite pleased 
with him ; for tnstancd, when he relates to the 
King his engagement with the Moors, hie eiff- 
presses whh his voicfe, the quiet of the night and 
the noise of the battle. The French applauded 
liim on that oeeasibni but whoever knows the 
ndes of a good ftiimicj will have ho liking fat 
■uch unnatural acting. 

Sainval is th^ first tragfe actress, atfd although 
Ae be alresldy tcro old for the part of Inamorata^ 
iud has but hw personal attrstction^, yet ^ 
pleases by her fine and fcefing manner. 

Reaucour is a real Medea, and, of course, ui^ 

parallckd ia that part. A majestic fortiil, large 

€ % cyea^ 
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ejetf that dart forth from tuider thick ejre- 
lashesy like lightning in the night ; jet black hair ; 
regular features . without gracefulness ; beauty 
. without tenderness ; something harsh even ia her 
smiles; and strong impressive voice; in a word; 
Medea. Methinks I see still the fiery mantle 
painted with magic figures, fluttered about the 
angry demi- goddess, and the sharp dagger fright- 
fully glittering in her hand, and crying with her 
looks. It is impossible for any one to repeat after 
jber, the following lines with as much expression: 

te deitia de Medee est d'etre criminellej 
Mftb aon cour etoit fait pour aimer U Teits. 

Theactress Contat^ more famoosfor her beauty 
and her coquetry , than for her actings performs* 
the enamoured part in comedy and draraar. aod 
sometimes in tragedy. She is afready past 30, but 
she is still pleasing, and the pit is full of her fbr- 
, tunate and unfortunate admirers. It is said that 
Si young Count lost his reason on her accouot, 
and became a Carthusian. She shines most ki 
the new piece Le Convent — the black dress, the 
white veil, the look of innocence. — Poor Count, 
I don't wonder you lost your senses I Sheisal* 
ways encored in the aria: 

L'attffait qui fait cllcnr oes lien^ 
Eft le ciiaraie d« rinnocciiee, 4c. 

♦ SIM 
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She has a voice delightful beyond expression. 
Yet ameng all the players none please so much as 
Mali f the only inimitable Mole ; he generally acts 
the father in comedy. Our Pomeranzew^ seems 
to be a pupil of his. I have seen and admired 
him twice in MolUre^s^ and in Fabres Misan* 
tkropes^ and often in Mercier^s drama, called, 
Montesquieu has he forced tears from my eyes. 
Surely the author of the immortal work on laws^ 
must' have had such a noble aspect, such a phi- 
lanthropic benevolent smile as Mol^. 

Of all the other performers on this theatre, I 
shall say nothing. The number is considerable* 
Only this I cannot help observing : that the Comic 
Muse of the EInglish and Germans; stands far be« 
iMnd the French Thalia. English comedies are 
generally tedious, or at least stuffed with gross 
and indelicate jests, repugnant to pure morals 
and good taste ; and the Germans do not deserve 
to be mentioned,. some few excepted, which do 
not exceed mediocrity. . 

The theatre called Italian^ though nothing but 
French pieces are sung there, is the one that 
pleases me most. I visit it very frequently, and 
always with equal pleasure. The compositions of 
French musicians, the performance of the cele* 
brated Dugazon^ and the singing of the lovely 

' ^ One of the best actoii «f tbc Theatie of Mofcoir. 

Rosem 
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Rase^Renaud, afford me the greatest delighe* 
The btter i^ unc^uestioaably the best singer in 
Parisy and deserves the approbation of the public 
who adore her. Two new pieces brought for- 
ward on this stage, pleased me more particolarly* 
The first is Saoul, of Shie Beard; and the other 
PeUr the GreaL 

Raoul^ a rich nobkoiaki, £ills in love with the 
sister of a poor Kntght, the charming Rosalia, 
and offers her his hand, along with most splendid 
presents. Rosalia feels an inclination for young 
V€rgis^ who adores her; but poor Fergis can 
offer her nothing but a t«a<ter heart, and that dotes 
not with every girl outweigh the gifts of fortune. 
Jfyieul's riches daazic ihe eyes of R^^lfa. She 
looks 01^ his presents: what taste. What magal- 
ficenoe! A head dress of jdiamonds partiealarly 
takes her fancy. She puts it on, places herself 
Jbefore the oi^rroiv and reaches her hand to provd 
fiLaoul. Poor Vergis flies with his tears to so- 
litude. Rosalia ik>w lives in a pompous castle, 
. where she is honoured likp a divinity, anti where 
every thing flatters her vanity. Sometimes, b«f 
only seldom, a sigh escapes frooft her faithless 
breast; sometimes, but not often, she thinks she 
might have been more happy with the good, the 
loving Ver^s, tbaa wiib the cold JilaoiiL Soon 

after 
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after tbeir tinion her husband sets out on a jonr* 
ney, without saying whither. As he takes leave 
of Rosalia he delivers to her (he key of a room, 
charging her» as she values his life and her own^ 
to make no use of it. Rosalia assures hini» with 
the most sacred oaths, that she will resist her cu- 
riosity ; and scarce is he out of the house when— » 
she opens the door. What a spectacle ! she sees 
the bloo<ly heads of the two former wives of 
RaouU with this awful inscription — ** Behold thy 
fateT^ It had heen foretold to Raoul, that the 
curiosity of his wives would cost him his lifei 
on this account he put them to the test, to know if 
they vvefe subject to that fault, and having found 
them so, he put them to death, in hopes to save 
himself. i)tt^azon acts the part of Rosalia. Quite 
pale, with dishriyelled hair, after the sad disco* 
very, she throws herself into a chaitj and with, 
the most affecting voice sings; 

Ak'l qoeliort^ 
LebarlNue 
Me prepare I 

C'estUmort! 
C'estlamon! 

Now appears Vcrgis in women's dress, as Ro« 
salia's sister. What a sight! He will, he must 
sanre the unfortunate woman. But how ? alone, 

without 
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vitfaout ftrMs, turrounded by a number d( ^^efie^ 
mies ?• only one chance remaiiis (br him; ^Ht 
tfends off his boy to Rosalia's brother^ find discb^ 
>rers all to him. Meanwhile Raoul itvisirns ; ht 
Is informed of all, and with a dreadftil voice com^ 
inands Rosalia to prepare for death. No "(e&rsy 
•no sighs moved him — there is no escaping. lA 
'vain does the impatient Vergis look out at thfe 
windo W'for the arrival of the brother. No assist- 
ance. At lengh the despairing lover dkK^overs 
himself; he informs Raoul who he is, confesses 
^hat he loves his wife, and offers to die with hen 
Raoul throws him into a dungeon, and* Rosalin 
expects the deadly stroke. Already -the sword 
flashes over her head ;♦ when all at once the doot 
is broke open — armed Knights rush in, they fall 
on Raoul and his warriors, they conquer, and 
Rosalia knows her brother. Her cruel hasband 
is murdered, and the tender Vergis lies at herfcef. 
Here concludes the piece to which Gretry has 
composed admirable music. 

The Operetta o( Peter the Great has very mov- 
ing scenes, at least for a Bussian, The scene is 
in a village not far from the Russian frontiers, 
where the Emperor stays with his friend Lefort^ 
in order to learn ship-building. He works in the 
docks from morning till night. Every one ad- 

mirea 
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mires his: industry, and he is known by the name 
of the good^ diligent^ and sensible Peter, The 
young handsome Mkhud^ who performs this 
part, appeared to me a living pictore of our great 
Emperor, Perhaps this resemblance was imagi- 
nary ; but I took care not to destroy a deception 
ivhich afforded me so much enjoyment. 

In the same village lived the charn^ing Cathe- 
rine^ a young virtuous widow, and the favourite 
oi^alI the inhabitants of the place. 'Peter, quick 
and fiery in all his passions, bih in love with the 
fair youthful Catherine f and discovers his passion. 
Catherine loves him in return ; her eyes had never 
seen a more handsome and amiable man, and never 
did her heart agree better with her eyes : she does 
not conceal her inclination, and reaches her hand. 
At this cpnfession tears of rapture overflow her 
fair face. The Emperor swears to her to m^ke 
her his^spouse; the promise fell from his lips, it • 
18 sacred to him. Lefort being alone with hitn 
shews his astonishment at such a resolution* 
^' What !" says he, '* a poor pieasant shall become 
<^ the consort of my Emperor? But thou art 
'* unique in all thy-actions: thou wilt raise in thy 
«* land the dignity of man; and thy great mind 
«• looks down with contempt on the petty J)reju- 
*< dices of vanity. Nobility of soul isabne of 
4 €4 value 
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** value in thy eyes, and Catherine has that nobi« 
•* lity — then let her become the spouse of my 
" Emperor, of my father, of ray friend !" 

The second act begins with the espousals. Old 
men of 100 years, supported on the shoulders of 
their grandchildren, approach the bride, holding 
out their clbld trembling hands, and with tearful 
eyes, wishing her joy. Young maidens crown 
the loving pair with garlands of roses, and sing 
nuptial hymns. ^* Good Peter," said the old 
men, ^* love always thy fair kind Catheiine, and 
** continue the friend of pur village." The Mo- 
narch much afiected, turned to Ltfori^ and whis- 
pered to him : '^ this is the second happy hour of 
*• my life— the first was when i formed the re$olu* 
** tion to be the father of my people, and solemnly 
'* vowed to the Almighty that I wdiild fulfill this 
** resolution.'* Now the company is seated around 
the young cpuple, all serene and happy. The 
old men know that Ltfort sings well, and they 
ask of him a pretty song ; but •* none of your new 
** fiuhioned things, some of the good old ones.** 
Lefvri takes the guitar, and, after reflecting for 
tome time, sung as follows :->- 

Ooce on a time there was a Prince— 

K good Prince and Emperor; 
Him the great and little loved 

A» their friend and fathet. 



Tli»ggqd PHnee fonp^fs his thrane* 

To iDj^ke bis people h^ppy; 
His sceptre's made a pilgrim's staff--* 

He wanders into foreign lands. 

Why does the Prince forsake his tbrone# 

To make his people happy ? 
And why; his scepter made a staff. 

To wa^ider into fojreign lands? 

That 6T6vy where, in erery landy 
fie m^ descry the best ; 

That he inay learn among the strangerv 
Arts and useful knowk^ge. 

And why must he in every land. 

Descry what is the best? 
To what aiwil wit an^ knowledge 

Of BMt and distant coontries ? 

~ The best he will into his ian4. 
With hii own hand txansplant ; 
Jbjod naefol art and knowledge 
Will he teach his own people. 

O great apd gopd Pr^lce and Empetoiv 

The people's friend and father > 
Ko mler on earth is like to thee, 

Jastly art thoa erii'd the First. 

The honest peasants )J]ced the song ; .but thejr 
could not believe that ever (here had het^n sjuch a 
Prince. Catherine was more affected th^ any, 
the tear trembled in her black eye. " No," says 
she, to I^eforty *^ thott dostBot deceive us» there is 

vou iiu D •* truth 
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** truth in thy song, otherwise thou couldst not 
*' have sung it with so much feeling." What 
must have been Peter's feelings on this occasion ! 
The scene now changes. Mentschiioff zppezrs^ 
and takes the Emperor aside: he informs him that 
it is reported in Russia he is dead; malcontents 
have every where raii^ed the standard of revolt, so 
that his presence is become indispensable in Mos« 
cow. Finally, he acquaints him that his faithful 
regiment, called P^eobraschenski, is in the neigh- 
bourhood, and awaits him on the frontiers. Peter 
does not fear the revolters: he knows that' one 
look of him is enough to dispel every cloud from 
Russia's horizon ; but he hastens to shew him- 
self to his faithful guards. The tender Catherine 
misses her friend^ &he seeks for him every where, 
but is told he is gone— she is thunderstruck. 
•• Peter has betrayed me, he has forsaken me ;** 
these words die away on her pale lips — she svi^oons 
away. When she recovers she beholds Peter at 
her feet: no more the poor labourer, but the 
mighty Emperor surrounded by his grandees. 
Galrherme's eyes see none but her beloved ; over* 
joyed at seeing him, she forgets every thmg else. 
At length Peter discovers to her who he is. *• I 
** sought for a tender heart," says he, embracing 
her, ^* a heart that could love m^, not as £m- 

** pcror, 
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•« peror, but as man— -I have found it. My heart 
«• and hand arc thine — take my crown also ; it 
*• will not adorn you/but you will grace it." Ca- 
therine is astonished at this discovery ; but the dia- 
dem has no charms for her. She would have pre- 
ferred living with her dear Peter in a peaceful 
cottage, but still she loves him on a throne. The 
courtiers now pay their obeisance to her, the, 
whole Preobraschenschish guard appear on the 
stage : the joyful salutation '^ God save Peter and 
Catherine'* resounds on every side, and while the 
Emperor embraces his spouse, the curtain drops. 

I wipe my eyes and rejoice that I am a Russian. 
The author of the piece is Bouilli. It is only a 
pity that the costume should be so little observed. 
The Emperor^ Mtntschikoff^ and Leforty appear 
in Polish dresses; and the officers and soldiers of 
the Preobraschenschish regiment wear the garb of 
Russian peasants, green with yellow sashes. Some 
of my neighbours in the pit assured me that was 
the true national dress in Russia; I was too deeply 
engaged with the piece to give them better in- 
formation. 

On Monsieur's theatre are commonly acted 

Italian Opera BuffaSy and only now and then 2i 

little French piece^ The troop that plays here, 

is said to be one of the best, and not to have its 

D 2 equal 
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equal even in Italy. We find, iiftdeed, some ram^ 
talents here. Madame Balletci is the first singer^ 
and not only famous for hetfv^oiceand her beautyt 
but also for her irreproachable conduct! A Plftri-i 
sian actress virtuous I that is, indeed, a rareph«»« 
nomenon ; and on that account the English Lords^. 
with a sigh, call her the Phoenix. Among the men 
are celebrated Rafanelli» Mandini^and Vi^mont*' 

The new theatre des Varie(esi» is the most mag* 
nificent among all the play»boUses here: StR ele«« 
gant hall, boxesfidely oroamented« and excellent 
ecrritUrs. Here they perform comedies and dra*- 
inas;. sometimes very well; sometimes so so. 

The welt* known Monvel,. one of the best: 
players in Paris^ Lecain's rival, plays now on 
this, stage;, he is* old, and has. neither voice 
nor figure ; but all these defects are remedied by 
hfs art and Iiis excellent action. Every word, he 
says makes impression^his eyes look as if ddad, 
but in a moment they sparkle with the most lively, 
fire. Larive, Monvel, and Mole, are perhaps 
the best players in Europe. Besides these five, 
there are a great many lesser theatres in Paris; 
for instance, in the Palais Rot/al^ on the BouU 
evards ; and each has its friends: for not the rich 
only, who live merely for pleasure, but the me- 
chanic, the Savoyard, the pedlar, visit the theatre, 

at 
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at least once a week. Even such a3 these weep 
or laugh, applaud or hiss, and decide the fate of 
a piece; and in reality there are connoisseurs 
among them who remark every thought of the 
author, and every proper gesture of the actor, 
A force de forger on dcvient forger on. - 1 have 
often been astonished at the good taste of the pit» 
which is mostly filled with people of the lower 
ranks. The Englishman shines in Parliament 
and at the Exchange, the German in his Study, 
and the Frenchman in the Theatre. 

During the whole year, the play-houses are 
only &hut up for a fortnight ; to wit, at Easter. 
But how could the French live one fortnight with- 
out public amusements? During these days spi* 
ritual concerts are performed in the Opera, where 
the first virtuosi are to be heard. 

I have spent some very delightful evenings; and 
iluydn^s Stabat Mater ^ and JonulWs Miserere^ 
hav^ drawn tears from my eyes. O celestial mu- 
sic, the joys which thou bestowest raise my soul 
above the earth, and transport me into the man- 
sions of higher spirits! Who dares to deny that 
my soul, in these holy, pure ethereal enjoyments, 
is something divine and spiritual ? No : these soft 
notes which, like gentle eephyrs, fan my heart, 
are not the food of mortal earthly beings. 

D 3 I was 
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I was particularly enchanted with a duet, sung 
fay Lais and Rousseau. The orchestra was silent, 
the audience scarcely breathed^ b«ft-^k baffles alt 
description. 



Paris^ April 

HOW comes it that I feel sometimes distressed 
without knowing why ? Wherefore is day often 
changed into night before my eyes, however 
bright the sun shines in the heavens ? Who will 
explain to me these melancholy sensations which 
seize the heart with an involuntary oppression, 
and petrify the soul ? Are they, perhaps, fore- 
bodings of approaching evil, or consequences of 
past misfortunes ? 

In one of those gloomy moods I had wandered 
about several hours, and found at last I had got 
into the Bois de Boulogne, before the old CbateaK 
of Madrid, which Francis thp First built on his 
rettf rn from Spain. It is surrounded with fosiees 
and arches, and the terrace overgrown with grais; 
where, of yore, Francis enjoyed all the pleasures 
of Ip^e, where he slumbered amid the soft-melody 
of harps and guitars in the voluptuous einhnH^e^ 

there 
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there reigns silence and soUtude. Around me 
played the deer— the sun was deep sunk in the 
Mrest — the wind rustled among the trees— I 
stepped into the castle. The- bas-reliefs of the 
staircase, which represented scenes frootiOvid^S' 
Metainorphof es,are overgrown with moss^ From 
the ardent breast of the loving Piramqs^sprooCs up - 
r>old wormwood ; and yonder does the a|i.df;^troy* 
ing hand of time efface the fraud of artful Juno, 
who transforms the unhappy Senpielc into ashes. 
In the first three halls I found all empty and desert- 
ed ; but as I stepped into the fourth, adorned with- 
sculpture and pajntjngy I heard a deep groan ; I 
looked about and, judge of my surprise^ I disco* 
iieredy in a corner, seated in an arm-ch«ir» an old, 
pale, wrinkled woman, of about &0 yt^rs in ap- 
pearance; she no sooner perceived m^» but she 
saluted me with a ood, and in a very low Totce. 
For some minutes I stood motionless,, at last I 
drew near and accosted her; I le^i'iied she; waaa 
poor woman who begged her bread,.ai^ hfid i»Ka« 
l^jfed this castle for two years- *' And does no- 

V body disturb you ?'' said I. *' Who should trouble 

V me^hpre; the keeper of the caatle has only beta 

V here once ; he found nse OQ a bed of straw in an 
** apti-chamber— I told, him my daughter's story 
^ and my owc^'^he gave me three livrcs, and al- 

5 *• lowed 
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•♦lowied me to occupy this hall, because the win- 
** dows are entire, and I am sheltered from wind 
" and weather — O the good kind man !" So you 
have a daughter! " 1 had, now she is yonder — 
*• yonder above. Ah ! I lived with her as in Pa- 
** radise^ we were quiet and happy in a little hut; 
*• then matters went better, people had hearts at 
** that time. My daughter was beloved by all ; she 
^\ liked to sing, and when she sat at the window, 
•* or gathered flpwers in the wood, every body 
•« stopped to listen. My heart leapt for joy. Our 
•* landlord was hurnane. When Louisa asked, he 
" readily granted us a delay for the payment of his 
** rent; but when she was dead, I was driven away 
"from my cottage, poor and naked ; they bade me 
** wander through the world and soften the stones 
" with my teal's." Have you no relations ? " Yes, 
*• yes ; but now-a-days every body takes care of 
*• himself: nobody is in want of me, and I do not 
•• like to be a burthen; Thank God, I have found 
" shelter here. Do you know that King Francis 
** resided in this castle ? Sometimes, methinks, I see 
** him walking about in the nigh t with his Ministers 
** and Generals, and conversing with them about 
" times past." And are you not afraid? ^« Afraid, not 
*Mt is long since I forgot that. But what must be- 
•• come of you, my good womani when you are 

•• sick. 



*' sick, or cannot help yourself for old afre ? What^ 
•* jvill become of me ? Why I shall die and be bu- . 
" ricd, and there's an end o* me.'* We were both ^ 
silent ; I stepped to the window and looked at the 
setting ^un, which mildly shone on the picturesque 
scenery. Heavens 1 thought I, what pomp, and 
beauty is every where in nature, and how much 
misery and wretchedness in the moral world ! 
Can the poor wretch, oppressed with the load of 
sufFeriligs, spurned at by the cold and hard- 
hearted, can he rejoice in the gilded magnifi- 
cence of the sun, and the £ne azure of the sky ? 
Do the charms of the verdant me^^dows and woods 
solace him. Ah, np: he mourns al;ways and every 
where, the poor suflFcrer ! Covjer him, dark xiigj^p 
with thy veil : oflF with hijn, thou, tempest on thyj 
wings, to where the good are free from, sorrow^ 
and where the waves of eternity cooLand refrej^h 
the distressed heact. The sun was set — I pres^e4 
the old' womaa's hand, and prepared to returq*. 
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. I HAVE just received your letter — I need not 
tell you how. rejoiced I- am. Howt can you have 
the heart not to^ wiiite tbdiefor three months? 

Surely 



Surely you know ndt what your silence has cost 
me, otherwise you would not have made me wait 
80 long. Forgive me, dear friend, if this looks like 
a reproof; I was indeed vei-y unhappy. * Now, 
I thank God, all is forgotton. You think it looked 
as if I could not leave Geneva ? Ah, if you knew 
how long time seemed to me there I But wh}% 
then, do you ask, did you not set out ? Merely 
because from day to day I expected to hear from 
you; meanwhile time went on. I should have 
Wished to have continued my journey with a 
quiet heart; but, alas, 1 could not. 

Yes, my dear A. you are in the right, Paris 
has not its equal : no where can you find such a 
fifeld for philosophical reflexion — no where are 
there so many objects of attention for him who 
knows the arts — no where can one enjoy so many 
pleasures and recreations as here ; but also there 
are no where more dangerous shelves for philo- 
sophy, and especially for morals,'as here : a thou* 
sand snares are laid for every weakness of the 
heart. One sails here on a perilous ocean, whose - 
stormy billows toss you from Scylla to Charibdis. 
'Syrens in abundance, ^nd their song ^o*sweet and 
lulling to sl^ep ; hoiv e^sy it is.to fbrget one's self 
and to fall asleep ; an4 th^t ha^ /arrays. bad coa- : 
sequences. The first and most inevitable is, an 
empty purse. However, 
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iSowcvcr, the pleasures of Paris are not always 
costly ; on the contrary, you may live here very 
liappy, at a small expencc — I would only be un- 
der€tood, of the paths of an orderly moral life; 
for whoever chooses to cultivate an intimate ac- 
quaintance with actresses and opera singers, who- 
ever visits gambling-houscs, and makes a party, 
he must be as rich as a lord ; but without spending 
very much, one may pass the time very agreeably 
in the following manner: — You rent a room in 
one of the best hotels.* While drinking cofFee, 
which, by the bye„ they never make so good ei- 
ther in Germany or in Switzerland as here, you 
read newspapers, where you always find some- 
thing remarkable, something to make you laugh 
or wjcep ; meanwhile arrives the talkative divert, 
ing friseur, who relates bons mots and anecdotes 
in plenty of Mirabeau and Maury, of Bailly and 
La Fayette, whilst he embaluw -the hair with the 
finest odours of Provence, and strews the whitest 
and finest powder on it. After this you put on 
a simple clean frock, and saunter through the 
town. You visit the Palais Royal, the ThuiU 
levies f the Elysian Fields ; yoU go to some fa- 

• In the hotels you find only lodgings and attendance. Tea 
and coffee you order from an adjoiiung coffee-house ^ as alio 
' ;,, clinoer Irom a traiteur. 

moui 
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mous author or artist, to the print-shops, or td 
'Didot^ to admire the elegant editions of the Greek 
. and Latin Classics. Dinner time comps— now 
'you go to some Restorateur, where for a ruble, 
you get five or six good dishes^ with a desert. 
Till the play-houses open you spend your time in 
visiting some church full .of monuments, a pic- 
ture-gallery, a library, or a cabinet of natural his- 
tory ; and when the clock strikes six, you enter 
ihc opera, or some other . play* house, just as you 
seek food for, the eyes or the earj, as you wish to 
laugh or to cry. After the play you refresh your- 
self in a cofFee-room of the Palais Royal, with a 
cup of bavaroise. You view the fine illumination 
of the shops, the arches, and the allies ; sometimes 
lend an ear to the conversation of the profound 
politicians, and then return into your quiet apart- 
ment, where you ruminate on the whole day, 
and perhaps write some lines of your journal, at 
last you throw yourself on a soft bed, and fall 
asleep with consoling thoughts of th6 approach- 
ing morn: thus ends our day, and even our life. 
So do I spend my time in Paris,, serene and 
contented. 

Now some words on the principal buildings in 
Fans. The Louvre, was at first nothing farther 
than a dreadful fort, and served for a mansion to 

the 
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the successors of Cloris, and for a state prison for 
the restless barons. Francis the First, who had 
an equal passion for war, women, and building, 
pulled down the gothic towers to the ground, and 
built in their stead a raagnificent palace, to the de- 
coration whereof the principal artists of his time 
contributed; but which was only completed un- 
der Charles the Ninth. At length came Louis 
XIV. to the throne, and with him the arts and 
sciences ; then it was tbat the Louvre had its 
magnificent colonnade, which is undoubtedly the 
finest work of French architecture; and is so 
much the moi e to be admired, as it was not planned 
I^y some celebrated architect, but by a Doctor 
Pcrrault, whom Boileau has so severely handled 
in his satires. A terrace, with an elegant balus* 
trade, serves for the roof; on the whole it is im* 
possible to behold this grand edifice without a 
certain veneration. I place myself often over 
against the principal gate, and philosophize on 
the progress of the human mind. How many- 
ages have passed from the first humble shade of 
wicker-work down to the gigantic colonnade of 
the Louvre, that prodigy of taste and magnifi* 
cence ?— ho w Kttlc is man ! how great his mind ! 
how imperceptible the progressive steps of hu- 
man understaading i and yet how varied and in- 
VOL. III. z finite ! 
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Bflkt I Louis Xiy •. for a long time tnhtbited tb^. 
IliOuyre, but at length he gave Versailles the pre«. 
fereiice to it, and it became the mansion of Apollo 
^and the muses. All the academies were trans- 
ferred hither, and the best authors had here aparU 
mcnts. In devoting thus his palace to genius, 
Louis provided both for his own fame, and for the 
honour of arts and sciences. 

While speaking of the Louvre, I cannot omit 
tbc Obelisk of Snpw,^ which the poor erected 
over against it in the hard winter of I7d8, as a 
proof of their gratitude to the King, who had pro«. 
^ided them with fire-wood. All the Parisian 
poets made inscriptions on this rare monument, 
Wioog which the following was the best: 

This monument which, to & good King* 

The t)ianki of the poor erects, is, indeed, of m^ow; 

But it is dearer to his paternal heart 

Than precious marble bought with the people's sweat. 

In order to preserve the memory of this affect*-, 
ing occurrence,, a rich individual, of the name oii 
Joubot h^s caused to be erected a, iparble slatue be« 
£ore his housc» on which are found all the inscrip* 
tions of the original. monument-^I have been t<>> 
* read them; but as it occurred to me how the poor 
King is treatednow, I could not help thinking thisi 
monument is a true prqof of Fr^iM^Jji iAcopfitancyi, 

The 
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Itie ^milfries. "Hits word signifies bricft 
0rtile»kiltis; it is pfobable ihsx some such had 
been in this neighbourhood. The Palace of the 
Thuftttfrfes Wfts %uHt hy Catherine of Medicis ; 
kcomists of five pairtHicfns and four corps- dc 
iagh^ and is adorned with colonnades, frontons^ 
•toUiies, and with the rcpresemation of the sun^ 
and th^Mme of Lewis tlie XlVth. The look 
«ftlii«icdffi»6 is more pleasing than imposing, to 
prhit^, )^rt»ps, the beautiful site cdntributes 
mock. Oil one side flows the Seine, and before 
the prinoipal ra9ttde, is the splendid garden of the 
TSiaillerieSy with its terraces, flower- plots, basins, 
BiatueSy aod what is best of -all, whh its ancient 
thick atlees, through whic^h you discover, at x 
distance the elegai« Place de Louis Suinze. 

The-ftiliace of 'die ThuiHeries is at present oc- 
cupied by the Royal Family ; however, I ob- 
tained leave to see the apartments. On Whitsun- 
Monday the King goes, with the Knights of the 
Holy Ghost, to charch. The Queen, with her 
ladies, accompany him. I assisted at this pro- 
cession. As soon as the King with his retinue 
was past, ihe curious spectators rushed into the 
ihterior apartments; I followed the crowd, which 
'penetrated from one hall to another, till they ar- 
l^ived at the btdchamber. Where are you going^ 
£ 3 gentlemen? 
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gcntlem^? what do you w^t ? cried the Kmg's 
hquais. To look about us ; answered they, with« 
out troubling themselves. 

The ornamenls of the rooms consist of tapestry 
from the famous manufacture of the Gobelines^ 
IB paintings, statues, grotesque, and bronze figures 
and chimney-pieces. My attention was, how* 
ever, more taken up with the people than with 
these ornaments. There stood ministers and ex* 
ministers, courtiers and servants of the JSing^ 
shrugging up their shoulders at the indecent be* ' 
haviour of shabby-dressed fellows, who ran about 
crying and hallooing; even I felt melancholy ; 
Is this, thought I, the once so splendid court of 
the King of France? When I saw two people 
whispering together, I fancied they were talking 
of the unfortunate state of France, and of the 
dreadful carastrophe that probably awaited it* 
The second son of the Duke of Orleans was play, 
ingat billiards with a venerable old mani he has 
an excellent form, and his soul cannot possibly 
resemble that of his father. 

The Thuilleries are here connected with the 
Louvre by means of a^gallery, which, for length 
and beauty, has not its equal. It is intended to 
remove hither the royal museum, or the collection, 
of paintings, statues, antiquities, &c* which are 
scattered here and there* The 
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The Luxembourg is a majestic building from 
tbe days of Mary of Medicis, the spouse of a 
great Sovereign, and the mother of a weak one. 
This ambitious lady, without any talent for go- 
verning, long the Xantippe of Henry IVth, 
succeeded that Monarch on the throne, to dissi- 
pate the fruits of Sully's economy, to rekindle in 
France the flames of civil war, to enrich Riche- 
lieu, and at last to become the victim of his ingra- 
titude; she squandered millions on her unworthy 
minions, and died poor in exile atid in misery; 
scarce had she wherewith to still her hunger, and 
to cover her nakedness-^the ways of Providence 
are awful. These thoughts pressed themselves 
home to my mind, when I beheld the magnifi- 
cent Luxembourg. For a trifling drink- money 
they shewed me the interior. The rooms are not 
very remarkable ; but what is very much so, is 
die celebrated gallery of Rubens, where the Ra- 
phael of Flanders has exhausted the whole power 
of his art and genius. It contains twenty- five 
large pictures, aH of which relate to Henry the 
IVth, and his spouse Mary. What a diflPerehce 
in the figures of these two persons ! In each 
painang they have a peculiar character. Mary 
in cl^ild-bed, is the triumph of Ruben's pencil ; 
the strong features of pain» the pining languor, 
£ 3 the 
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the failed rose of beauty, the joy in becomfng 
mother of the Dauphin, the thought that all 
France awaits the day with eager impatiencey and 
that minions would celebrate her happy delivery, 
her tenderness towards her husband, to whom by 
her looks she seems to say, *' I am in life, and 
" we have a son," — all that is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the most affecting manner on Mary's 
countenance. The Queen is evidently the grand 
object of the artist ; she has the firs( place in all 
the paintings, for Rubens painted by her order 
after Henry's death; and, indeed* the flattering 
painter has done what neither a flattering histo- 
rian nor a flattering poet could do. He prejudices 
in Mary's favour, and forces one to loye her; 
Among the allegorical figures, one fair face struck 
my eye; it seemed done with particular atten- 
tion. My guide informed me that it was the 
fair Helen Forman,. spouse of Rubens, whom the 
loving painter every where introduced. I love 
people of a tender heart, and this Iraii of Rubens 
made him so much dearer to me. 

The garden of the Luxembourg was formerly 
the favourite walk of the French writers; they 
meditated the plans of their works in the tbick 
shaded allees. Here Mably went ofcen along with 
his Friend Condillac\ here the enthusiastic Rous." 

uau 
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seau convened with his eloquent heart. Ffft- 
'iaire^ m his youthful years, sought here for har^ 
monious rhymes to his ingenious ideas ; and the 
gloomy CreSillan here stretched out his Atretis. 
"Now there are several allees of trees cift down or 
•dead, fcx I refresh myself often in the old remain* 
ring ones, for I live not far from it, in the street 
Guenegaud. 

' As I V9ZS walking a few days ago with Mr. D. 
he related to me a diverting circumstance which 
happened about five years since, in the gardens of 
l^uxemhourg. A certain Abbe Miolan announ* 
ced in the newspapers, that he should ascend in a 
balloon on an appointed day , from these gardens; 
"when the day came all Paris aissembled on the 
spot, and every body expected with impatience 
the appearance of the performer; but after wai^. 
ing several hours, and no balloon to be seen, they 
.asked if the experiment was to be made soon ? 
♦• This moment,*^' an&wered the Abb^, ** only a 
little patience:" but evening coming on, and the 
balloon still remaining motionless on thb ground*, 
the people lost all patience, and falling on the un> 
Ipcky machine, tore it in a thousand pieces:. The 
poor aeronaut with difficulty saved himself by 
£ight, and the next day the Savoyards at the Pa^ 
lais Royal, and at every corner o£ die streets, 

were 
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4rcre selling ** a description^)/ ike aeriml vajfag€ 
•* of the celebrated Abbe Miolan^^' for on* stM,\ — 
The Abbe did not think proper lor 90tnc cime to 
shew hicnseif in public, and nobody knew wh&t 
-became of hira. This laugfaabte story had a uSl 
more laughable consequence. D. happened to 
be soon after, at the Opera, when a tali Abb6 
came to place himself before him, and prevented 
hun from seeing; he asked inm politely to step 
on one side, as there was room enough ; hot the 
giant did not seem to hear, and never stirred from 
the spot. A young advocate- who sat near to IX 
asked iiim wbc^er he did not wish to be rid of 
bis giant ? *< For heaven's sake," answered D» 
^ do, if it be possible, deliver lae." ' He shaH 
^ vanish instantly,' said the advocate* He the» 
whispered to his neighbours that it was Abbe 
Miolasi, in a few minutes the whple pit cried out, 
•<Abb^Miofaui! Abb^Miolan!" and all pointed 
at the tall Abbe. The poor devil, ^ite distracted^ 
calls^out to the right and left-—* gentlemen, yon 

* are qaifc mistaken, indeed I am not the^ Abbi 

* Miolan. ' The outcry became always loader and 
Jouder: pit, boxes, and galleries called out altoge- 
ther, ''Abbe Miolan! Abb^Miobnf ' so that the 
tincivil giant, who was not Miolan in reality, was 
9X last obl^ed to 4}uit4be field. D. who could not 

contain 
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contain biniself for laughter* thanked the youftf 
advocate^ whilst the ontcrj was so loud as to 
drown the music. 

The Palais Royal is the heart, the souU the 
brains of Paris, or rather Paris in epitome* It ' 
was built by Richelieui who afterwards made a 
present of it to Louis the Xlllth, after placiqg on 
the gate ** Palais Cardinal.** This inscription 
displeased several ; some called it proud, others 
caUled it nonsense, because it is not French to say 
** Palais Cardinal \* it found, however, some , 
advocates. A paper war commenced, and Balm 
saCf then a celebrated connoisseur of the French 
language, bore a considerable part in this impor- 
tant contest, a. proof that the heads of. the Pari* 
sians have long ago been taken up about trifles. 
Queen Anne put an end to the dispute, by efia- 
cing the word Cardinal, and replacing it by Royal. 

Lpuis XIV. was educated in- the Palais Royal^ 
and afterwards gave it in a present to the Duke 
of Orleans. The exterior of this edifice, which is 
undoubtedly one of the largest in Paris, aitd unites 
in itself every kind of architecture, 1 shall not de« 
scribe circumstantially ; I must only relate what 
belongs to its peculiar characteristic. The family 
of the Duke df Orleans occupies only the Uast part 

■ of 
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tif tb? fim Bwr $ tUihe roit isi&voeoi m theffoN 
•ores of the fXiUic, or to ihe profit of tke owntfib 
•You find play-houses, clubs, ^otioerts, magch- 
sines of every kind, coflFee-hotises, ettting-houses, 
and shops. Rioh foreigners here rent apartments; 
the siiosc bf ilKant nymphs of the first class lodgt 
liere, amd not fer distant the most contemptible 
of these creatures. Every thing vou can find in 
Paris, (and what can yow not find ?) is to be melt 
with in the Palsw Royal. Do yon want a new 
£»bioned frock ? come here and put it t)ri. Do 
you wirii to furnish out your apartments wYth'dre 
£ncst fumatare, or to ornamei^ tnem with every 
Jcind of elegance ? here you find all ready. Do 
you look for paintings or prints of the first artists ? 
come hither and choose. The 'most precious 
jewels of M kinds, gold and wlver vases, in 4 
.word, every thing is here to be had for -money* 
4tvtti libranes in all languages, and in afll -branches^ 
atand ready to be arranged in the most elegant 
•bookcases. And in this castle of enchantment you 
can metamorphose, in one half hour, the wildest 
native of New Zealand into the smartest Parisian 
•beau, and procure him all the splendor of a finan- 
cier, the blooming Lais not excepted, who diea 
<yciy minute for love to Wm. Every mean* 

against 
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body* every method, of enjbyifig or killing 6mc, 
are here naited ; and one cun spc^nd the vision of 
life, were it to last for a hundred years and more, 
and, then die with the Qonviceion of having seen 
and tried every thing. 

la thie midst of the Pallia Royal, some time 
^ff>9 ^ garden has been laid out; the plan is very- 
good, but does not at all please the Parisians^ who 
cannot forget the shady trees that formerly adorn* 
ed this spot, and that the Duke of Orleans has 
without mercy cut down for the sake of new're- 
golar aHeca. " Now," say the malcontents ; 
** now the trees stand so fiir distant, that scarce a 
** sparrow can coiiceal itself among the leaves ; 
«* whereas formerty there was a shade as refresh* 
^* iog as in the thickest wood." . The famous free 
of Cracow (arbre dc Cracovie) arose among the 
lest like a king; under its shade the old politicians 
assembled, and imparted to each other the mysr> 
leriesof the newspapers; here the views of the 
cabinets w^re disclosed, and peace or war was de- 
eided.on* A young provincia/ would approach 
wiA reverence to this venerable circle, in ordev 
lo coUoict materials for his letters to hisfnends ia 
the country. ^* Such a power," said he, ** will 
^ soon declare war againsv abother, thfl|t is cer^ 

«* tain— 
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" tain-^yoo may be assured of it — I heard it under 
** the Cracovian tree.'* -What a heart must he 
have who would not spare this object of genera] 
r^pect ? Can any thing be sacred to him ? Cer- 
tainly not — the Duke of Orleans is another Hieros- 
tratus; his genius is the evil spirit of destruction. 
Notwithsta^nding all this the new garden has its 
beauties. The grecrt pavilions about the basons, 
and the templeof Linden-trees,ofFcr an enchanting 
coxtp deceit : but more charming than all the rest is 
the circus, an admirable building, unparalleled in 
its kind: it is in the midst of the garden, has the 
figure of an oblong-i^quare, and is adorned with 
ionic pillars and green foliage, amid which you 
discover .the statues of great men of white marble. 
On the outside, this circus looks like a low sum« 
mer- house with a colonade, but on entering it 
you behold at your feet magnificent halls, gal- 
leries, and maneges. On whatever staircase yoa 
descend you always find yourself in the region of 
Gnomes, only that it is not dark ; the light comes 
from above through' large windows ; and all round 
the objects are multiplied in elegant mirrors. In 
tlie halls there are each evening balls and con- 
certs, and the illumination beautifies the circus 
still more; at these balls and concerts one may 
boldly approach every lady, were she even cover-* 
% cd 
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€il with brilliahts, and talk and jest with her: 
none of them will take it amiss, however much 
chey can act the lady of high rank on other occa* 
sions. In these halls the best fencing-mastersdis* 
play their art, which has often astonished me. 
From the room of the Duke of Orleans there is a 
subterraneous passageleading to the manege,wher€r 
he can ride or drive about* A magnificent 4er«^ 
race set with odoriferous herbs and flowers crowns^ 
the whole fabric, the sight of which reminds oner 
of the suspended gardens of Semiramis: o«i it T 
find myself in the region of Sylp^is, high above^ 
the earth, amid the sweetest perfumes, and when 
I descend again to the Gnomes, then occurs the- 
pleasing thought that thousands of people arc ho^ 
vering over my head, and diverting themselves. 

The whole ^'ground floor pf the Palais Royal 
consists of arcades, 180 in mimber, which, lot 
the evening, enlightened-by reflcwting lamps, re* 
present one of the finest illuminations in the 
world. ' The apartments inhabited by the famil/ 
of Orleans are adorned with richness and taste i 
there -is a fine gallery of paintings, not far inferior 
to that of Dresden or Dusseldorf j a cabinet of 
natural history; a collection of antiquities, of cut 
stones, and models of every kind. 

But it is high time to conclude my long epistle^ 
Itnd to wish you all a good night. 

vot. III. F Paris, 
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Paris^ May^ 1790. 

TO-DAY the yoong Scythian Kaiatasia had 
the happiness to be introduced to Bartl^elemi — 
Plato in the academy of inscriptions. They had 
promised to procure me his acquaintance; but 
when I saw him to-day» I went up and accosted 
him. '* I am a Russian*" said I, " and have 
** read Anacharsis; the works of great immortal 
*' talents enchant me, therefore permit me to offer 
'* you4he homage' of my most profound resp^t, 
*' although in expressions somewhat barbarous.'^ 
He rose from his arm-chair, reached me his band, 
add his friendly look assured me of a favoi»ablc 
reply. 

* \ am glad to be acquainted with yon/ an- 
swered he, * I love the North, and the hero of 
* my book is no stranger to you.' 

«• Much should I desire,' said I, •• to bear 
'< some resemblance with him. I am in the aca- 
^ demy, and Plato stands before me ; my name 
*' is far from being so famous as that of Ana* 
*• charsis."* 

* II me re^ ot« says Anacharsis of Plato, avec autant de po- 
litesse, que de simplicity, et me fit on si bel eloge da pbilosophe 
AnacbaruSf do&t je descends, que je rougissois de porter !• 

' •'W>* AMAGBASt. vol. it. cb. 7, 

•You 
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• You arc young/ returned Barthelemi • you 
' travel, probably, to improve your mind with 

• knowledge; that is resemblance enough.* 

*• And I shall resemble him still more," replied 
I,' •* if you will permit me, from time to time, tb 
*• sec and hear you, to receive the lessons of 
** the great author with docility, and thereby to 
** form my taste. I need not travel to Greece, I 
** shall find it in your study." 

* It is only a pity,' rejoined the sage, with a 
aigh, * that you should come just when Apollo 
' and the muses wear the national uniform ^ how* 

• ever, I request you to visit me. You shall now 
' hear my lecture on the Coins of Samaria, which 

• will appear tedious, commc de raison, x ou must 

• forgive me, m,y colleagues will make amends by 
•a more pleasant entertainment/ 

Now the sitting opened. Barthelemi took his 
place ; he is the oldest of the academicians, the 
dean. The meeting consisted of about thirty 
members, and nearly as many spectators. In 
reality, Barthelemi's dissertation on the Samaritan 
coins, did not appear to me interesting ; but at 
least I surveyed the speaker most minutely. 
Barthelemi is the very picture of Voltaire, as we 
see him in prints — large piercing eyes, a sharp 
' attic smile— these arc the chief tiaits. Ke is far 
F 2 past 
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|iast 70, and yet his voice is pleasant, his gait 
£rm and erect, and all his motions lively.-^ 
Literary labours do not, therefore; noake a mad 
old betimes, as is commonly thought :> not a se- 
dentary life, but an irregular loose life furrows 
the cheek with wrinkles. Bartkelemi never 
Juiew but the passion for renown, and this was 
yilways regulated by his philosophy. However^ 
like the immortal Monlesquitu, he has been ena- 
moured with frtentUhipi and he has bad ihe*hap-» 
piness to shew his generous attaebmetit to h» 
friend, the dismissed minister Chopeuh whom he 
followed in his retreat. He has alluded to hitn 
and his spouse in Amcharsis^^ Irav^s, under the 
iiame of Arsamus and Ph^dime^ in the £qIIoww 
ing affecting terms} 

•* How often were your names on the pomt of 
«* escaping from my. heart' and my pea; how 
'^ bright do they shine before mine eyes, when I 
«< describe any great quality of the mind, .pr of 
**• the^ heart ! You have a sacred claim on this 
«' hook, I undertook it on the spot graced byr* 
*' your presence; and although I concluded it far 
** from Persia, yet I always wrote under your 
** eyes, for never shall vanish from my mind, the 
** memory of the hours I have spent with you; 
M it will make the happiness of my remaining 

*' days^ 
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•• dayi, and when I die, let them write on mjr 
•* tomb*' — « He enjoyed the friendship of Arsa^ 
* mas and Phedime.^ 

I got also acquainted on this occasion with 
Levesque^ whose Russian history, whatever fauhs 
it may have, is still the best we have got : none of 
our histories indeed are good, not one is written 
with a philosophical genius, with criticism, and 
real eloquence, such as might be compared with 
l^acitiis, Humcy Robertson^ and Gibbon. It is 
true our history is supposed not to be of its own 
nature interesting, but I cannot agree to that sup- 
position; it must only be written with spirit, with 
taste, and talents; a good choice, and manner of 
relating, may cause the reader to wonder how,, 
from NestoVy Nicon, and other annalists, any 
thing can be gathered so alluring, so nervous, so 
interesting-, both for Russians and foreigners. 
Indeed the genealogies of the princes, their dif. 
fcrences, and the invasions of the Polowzers, 
have Clothing very attractive; but why must ond 
fill two volumes with them ? Why not abridge 
flSfb unimportant part as Hume does in his history 
of England, and on the contrary d».vell more fully 
on the characteristic traits of the nation, or those 
that shew best the ancient heroes, and other great 
men, and extend with elaborate carathe particii- 
F 3 ; lar 
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lar anecdotes? We have oar Charlemagne^ 
IVladhnir^ oor Lewis the Eleventh^ the Czar 
Iwan^ our Cromwell^ Godunow^ and besides a 
firioce whose equal no history can shew, Peter 
the Great. The reigns df these princes form the 
ynost important eras in oor history, and even ia 
the history of mankind; they must be fully ex* 
hibitcd, while the rest should only be etched — hot 
etched with the hand of a Raphael or a Michael 
Angela. 

Levesquey as ah historian, is not without merit 
and talents; he describes pretty well, his narra" 
tion is easy, and his judgment generally good; 
but his pencil is weak, the colours are dead ; his 
stile does not sin against grammar or logic, but it 
wants animation. Besides, Russia is foreign to 
him, no Russian blood flows in his veins; how 
could he write oorliistory with the same interest 
that a Russian would have done ? But I am more 
especially displeased with him, because he depre* 
ciates the value of Peter the Great ; (if, Tiow- 
ever, a French writer of mediocrity can depreciat^ 
our great Emperor). For he says of him — •* On 
•• lui a refusB^ peut-itre hvtc raison^ le titre 
•• d'hemme de genie puis qu* enveulantformtr sa 
♦* nation^ il n^a su qu* imiter les autres peuples^ 
Tliis reproach I have even heard from Russians, 
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bot always whli a great deal of chagrin^ In. tKeh 
:the way to improvement not one and the same 
for all nations ? All walk therein, one after an- 
other. In Peter's days foreign countries were 
wiser than Russia, and therefore Russians weve 

' obliged to borrow and to learn from other nai* 
tions, and to avail themselves of the experience 
and attempts of foreigners. Is it rational to be 
seeking for a thing already discovered? Should 
Russia have built no ships, have kept no regular 
troops, have instituted no academies, &c. because 
all these are foreign inventions } Where is the 
people that has borrowed nothing from others? 
And must we not first overtake before we can out. 
jun ? Very well, you reply ; but was it necessary 
to make a servile copy, and imitate things that 
might have been dispensed with ? And pray what 
things were these ? Perhaps you mean dress and 
the beards. Peter introduced the German dress 
because it seemed better to himi, and ordered'the 
beard <o be shorn because it was inconvenient and 
fulsome. The long Russian garb is too heavy^ 

^BH hinders one in walking; but you will say it is 
warmer : for this reason we have furs. But why 
two dresses i^ Because it is not good to go into a 
warm room, or out into the cold, with the same 
cloathing ; and as to the beard it is proper only 

for 
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for $avages — not lo shave is just as bad as not to 
pair ones nails — it only protects a small portion 
^f the face from cold ; but for that, how inconve- 
nient is it in summer, even in winter when hoar^ 
frost, snow, and icicles hang on it. Does not a 
4nuflF covering the face do muph more service ? 
To choose the best in all things is the character 
of a good sense, and Peter declared war against 
our ancient customs, because, in the first place, 
they were good for nothing in themselves, and 
then prevented the introduction of foreign im- 
provements infinitely more important and usefuL 
It was necessary to break at once the old Russian 
obstinacy, in order to make them pliable and do« 
cile. Had Peter been the ruler of a solitary isle, 
remote froiji all others, he' certainly would have 
found in lus own great mind, ways and means to 
render his people happy; but as he lived in Eu- 
rope, where arts and sciences flourished every 
where but in Russia, he needed only to tear the 
veil which concealed from us all the progress of 
the human mind, and to call out to us: " there, be- 
•» hold, first equal these, and then outdo them Pl^ 
The Germans, French, and English, were se- 
veral centuries before the Russians; but Peter 
drove us with a strong hand, and now perhaps we 
•only fall a few years short of these nations. All 

the 
5 
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tlie sorrowful lamenta«ioQs of the change of the 
true Russian character, of the loss of the trtic 
inoraL national philosophy, are either jest^ or have 
their grounds in imperfect views* It is true we 
differ from our bearded ancestors, hot «o much 
the better. Roughnces^ interior and exterior, ig« 
norance, idleness, and ennui^ were formerly the 
Jot of all rauks^ whereas now all ,the meails of 
improving the understaoxiingv and of satisfying 
the minif are open to us ; evtery thitig that itf hak 
tional is not contrary t^ what itf humaii'^we tMMt 
be men and not Stares. Whatever is good 
«£9r men cannot be bad for Rusriaaa; and every 
•thing that the Eiiglish or <3ermans have invented 
for the advantage of htinfan society, belongs to. 
me too, for I am man. 

Another singular opinion deserves to be re* 
futed : «* // est pr^bable^ says l^EvesfuCt que si 
•* Pierre n* avoit pas regnU, les Busses sertneni 
'" mg'our d^hni ce qu*ils s&nt;*' that is- to'say, 
•♦ If Peter the Great had not enlightened tte, yet 
•MPe should have been an enlightened people.** 
But in what manner then ? of course by thevej-y 
nature of things. But. what trouble did it not 
. cost this great Emperor to van^isb our igno- 
rance ? Whence niethinks it follows clcariy, that 

th^. 
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the Russians who were ,»pt rcady> were not ripe 
to be enljghiened. 

Under the Cxar Alexis Michadowiiz^ there 
were already many foreigners: in Moscow; but 
they ha^ no influence on the Russians, who would 
have not the least intercourse with them. The 
beaux of those days drove on sledges in the Ger- 
man SiobodCf* and this was enough to make them 
free-tbinkers. Nothing but the efficacious will» 
.and the unlimited power of the Czar^ could pro* 
doice so sudden and so violent a change. 

Our conneaion with other European states was 
but too feeble, and the improvements of foreigners 
could therefore have little effect on Russia ; pen- 
haps several ceaturjes would not have been suffi- 
cient to produce what Peier ihe Great did in 20 
years. Even as Sparta would never have been 
great without a Lycurgus; as little would Russia 
have been enlightened without P^/!err the Great. 

AH the while, my friends, you are sitting with 
me ^t the Academy of Inscriptions ; meantime 
they have read a dissertation on the Painting of 
the Greeks, and a panegyric on a deceased Men\- 
ber. On this occasion I have made an observa^ 

* One of the suburbs of Moseow^ where at that time foreign^ 
crs lived. 

tion 
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tton, which has often occarrcd to me in the play- 
houses: the French public never lose a good 
sentiment, or a lucky expression of an author, 
without applauding it. Sentiments give a parti- 
cular pleasure, even though they express nothing 
uncommon ; for instance, it was said in the Eu- 
logy of the departed Academician, ** This is a 
** proof that noble minds prefer a peaceful con- 
^* science^ to the noisy pursuits of ambition.'^ At 
these words the whole audience applauded. The 
sitting concluded with proposing a prize* question 
for the Antiquarians. I complimented M. Leves* 
fue on his good opinion of the Russiilns, to whom 
he is kind enough to allow common sense, and 
every disposition for science. BartheUmi honour- 
ed me with some civilities, which I returned as well 
as I could, and we parted like old acquaintance. . 
This day I have seen the author of the excel- 
lent tales, which, though they appear to be writ- 
tea in so easy and familiar a style, are perhaps 
unique of their kind, and inimitable. Need I tell 
you that I here speak of Martnontel ? But you 
ought to be better acquainted with him; you 
ought to hear him talk of the fortunate periods 
of the French literature, which are gone never 
more to return ! For the period of Voltaire and a 
RousseaUj of the Encyclopedic and L'JSspritdcs 

LoiTf 
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Loixj is not inferior to that o( ^ SacitUt 9i Boi* 
lean f,RQd a Lafoniaine; and the house of Ma» 
dame Necker^ and that' of Baron Olshach^ arc- 
the scenes perhaps of asS much wit as was ever 
displayed in that of Ninon de V E^idos. 

MarmonteVs physiognomy is exceediagly cn» 
gaging, and his conversation shews that he has 
frequei[iW the best company of Paris. A Ger- 
man traveller, however, whose name has escaped 
my memory, describes him as a man of rough 
rustic manners ! MarmonUl^ though turned of 
sixty, united himself lately in marriage to an 
ao^iable young woman, >with whom he lives hap^ 
pily in rural solitude, without caring much about 
the capital. 

Laharpc resides in my neighbourhood, in 
Guenegaud-street \ his talents, the excellency of 
his style, his fine taste, .and his critical abilities, 
have long procured him universal esteem. He 
is undoubtally the best tragic writer next to Vcl'^ 
taire* His tragedies, however, have too little 
fire and sensibility ; but bis versification is beau- 
tiful, and his exf^-ession nervous. At present he 
writes in conjunction with Chamjort^ who is also 
a member of the academy, the literary part of the 
Mercure dt France. 

Mercier and Florian are both here, but I have 
no^ yet had an opportunity of seeing them. 

Paris^ 
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PariSy May. 

DERVIEVX^ the actress, who is not a first 
rate perfoimer, but who has been attractive 
withal, and who, by her profitable profession, has 
scraped together several millions in the course of 
about twenty years, took into her head to build 
a house which should be the object of general 
admiration. This idea she actually carried into 
execution, and the edifice is indeed a wonder : 
no person is admitted to see it without a ticket. 
This pleasure was procured for me by my coun- 
tryman Mr. P . What apartments ! what 

ornaments ! Paintings, bronzes, marble furniture, 
every thing is elegant, every thing charms the 
eye. The house is not large, but it has been 
planned with judgment, executed with art, or- 
namented with taste, and opulence has supplied 
the money ; nothing is found here but what is 
beautiful, and convenience and lightness are every 
where united with magnificence and expenceC 
After passing through five apartments, we were 
introduced into the sanctum sanctorum — the bed- 
chamber — the walls of which are ornamented 
with the most beautiful paintings. Here Her^ 
cuies is kneeling before Omphale^ while cupidi 
are riding on his club. Jrmida, placed before 

VOL. III. o her 
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li«r looking-glass, seems to pay more attention to 
her own diarms than to the homage of Jtinaldo, 
ivbo IS seated aear her. Kenus is unloosiog her 
girdle to give it— to whom is not seen — but in 
all probability to the divinity af this temple; her 
look seems to say, what da j^^ou think? To the 
bcd'of pleasure, which is sliidaed wilh never fad- 
ing roses, you ascend by a few steps; and her^^ 
no doubt, every Adonis must bend the knee- Be- 
hind the bedchamber, in a hall of a moderate siz^, 
is a marble bason for bathing ; it is surrouode4 
at the top by a gallery for the musicians; in all 
probability the nymph here splashes in the watftr 
according to musical time. iV door leads from 
this hall into the garden of the Hesperide^^ where 
all the walks are strewed with flowers, while the 
air is filled with a thousand different perfgixi^s : 
here and there you discover picturesque mead^ 
and groves, and every plant and leaf seems tp 
have been selected from a thousand. A serpeUf 
tine walk conducts to a moss-covered rock, ia 
which is discovered a rustic grotto, with the fol- 
lowing inscription: *• Art leads to Nature, she 
*• stretches out to you her friendly hand." And 
in another places •* Here I enjoy the pleasure of 
" reflection." A young Englishman who ac- 
companied us, on reading this inscription, ^jc- 

^laioxfid : 
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darmeJ: ^* Grimace ^ grimaeey Mademotsettc 
*♦ DervieuxT^ The proprietor of this bouse live» 
in the secon<l storjr, the apartments of \(^hich arer 
beautifttly but not to be compared tb those on the 
first. I was exceedingly desirous to see ther 
nymph, but she tfioDght proper to^ remain invisi^ 
B!e. Her corset was lying on a sopha, a docu- 
ment of her delicate shape, and atl&d-dress with 
rose coloi^red ribbon^. The celebrated beaut]r 
was Concealed from us by a green ^ilk curtain^ 
but wc did not venture to draw it aside. , The 
modern Ninon ha« just sold this enchanted tem- 
ple ; it has been purchased by a rich American,, 
one of her admirers, for the sum of 600,000 Iivtcs,. 
f 25,0001. sterling,) which is onty one half of the 
sum expended in building it. This lover, it is 
said, will restore it to his divinity as a present^^ 
and in all probabiliry will receive in retucn a look 
of grateful astonishments 

ACADEMIES. 

To labour with united powers, and, accordfag*. 
to the best plan, for a common end, i^ the object 
df aH academies ; such establishments indeed have 
fteen no small benefit to the arts and sciences, and 
to itiankind in general. To b^ a contributor to^ 
wards honourable labours is an agreeable idea ; 
c 2- and' 
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and the emulation of the members, the union of 
general celebrity to iiidividnal fame, and mutual 
assistance, gives wings to the progress of genius: 
It cannot be denied that the Parisian aoademies 
have always displayed more activity, and been of 
more use, than any other learned societies. 

The French Academy, properly so called, was 
established by Cardinal Richelieu^ for the pur- 
pose of improving the French language, and was 
^confirmed by the Parliament and the King. Its 
motto is, •* cL Vimmortaliti.^* It is only a pity 
that it was indebted for its existence to so severe 
a miniister ; that every new member on his ad- 
mission must deliver an oration in his praise^ and 
tharone half of the members consist of ignorant 
men, who possess no other qualification than 
rank I Such people acquire very little honour 
from a literary title, and the reputation of the 
academy is lessened. It is much to be wished 
that people would confine themselves to their 
station! The most perfect equality, however^ 
prevails among Messieurs les quaranles. At 
first they sat on common chairs, but one of the 
members of rank having assumed an elbow-ctiair^ 
all the rest followed his example — C*est toujours 
quelque chose ! The most valuable fruit of this 
learned tree, is without doubt the dictionary of 

the 
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Ae f*rench hngtngc—fftctionhaii-e de t*Jcadi^ 
mie. It is justly entitkdto the merit of accuracy 
and purity, but it is not pierfect ; and in the first^ 
edition the word- •*' Atadeniy" is wanting. On 
the other hand Johrtisbh's English, and Adelung*s^ 
German Dictionary, afe far more perfect.—^ 
P^ollatre xv2ts fully siensible of the imperfection* 
of the IHciionndire de VAcad^micy^nA had con- 
ceived the idea of improving it, and rfendering il 
iiiore complete; but death prevented him froiti^ 
ijarrying into execution thii design.*" The Aca^ 
demy has also several times employed itself on* 
criticistn^ but this Js vefy. seldom the casie at pre- 
senf. t^or example: through respect towards its* 
founder RiclielieUy it endeavoured to prove that" 
tlic Cid oi Gorneille is a paltry performance; but* 
the friends of the Parisian Theatre, out erf spite,- 
have praised it the more. The Academy would^ 
certainly be of greater utility, were it to publish' 
S Critical and Literary Journal ; for vvhat mighi 
Hot be accomplished by the combined talents of 
tb^best writers? Biit stiH it is attended withV 
^me advantages. A number of the first writers^ 
iire indebted for their existence^ to the ambition 
of obtaining a place in this establishment, or have - 

* "The ingeiuoas Rivarolr hss long promiied a new Philoso- 
]Aical Dictionary of tlie Fieochlangnai^ tni he ii l^d td be 
^McienliiiappUoatioDr Wfittcfel^* 
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written in order to obtain its approbation* Twd 
prize subjects, in poetry and eloquence, are pro- 
posed every year, and the prizes,, which consist 
of gold medals, are adjudged on St. Louis's day. 
Should it be asked why La/oniaine, Moliere^ John 
BaptisU Rousseau^ Diitroty DoraU and many 
other celebrated writers, were not members of 
the Academy? The answer is easy: passions 
and envy are inseparable from human nature,, and 
it is often more honourable not to be an acade- 
mician — true merit never remains imrewarded.. 
There are a public and posterity 1 and the princi«- 
pal thing is not to obtain, but to deserve reward, 
blockheads only are vexed that they are not able 
to procure places. To pi event the mortification 
of a writer refusing the honour of being a mem- 
ber of the Acadiemy, it is a. standing rule, that 
those only are chosen who offer themselves for 
the vacant places. The bitterest eneqfiy of this aca>- 
demy was Pirim . H is bon mot — ^ ' Messuursles 
" quarante ont dt Ves^rit camme quatre;^^ and 
his humourous epitaph — " Ci^git Firvn ; ilnefut 
** rkn^ pas meme Academicien^** are well knowi^. 
But what does great honour to the Academy 
is, that in the hall where the members meet, 
among the portraits of the most celebrated wri- 
ters, is found the bust of Piron. This may h^ 
called magnanimous revenge i ^ 

The 
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The Academy of Sciences, wWcIv is indebted^ 
for its origin to Louis. XIV. is employed chiefly 
vrith experimental philosophy, astronomy, ma« 
theraatics, and chemistry: its principal object is- 
to make new discoveries,, or to improve the old 
ones, and this is announced by its motto : << /»* 
«' venit et psrjicit.'' Every year it publishes a^ 
part of its labours, which are useful to the learn- 
ed, and afford pleasure to those fond of the sci*-. 
ences. These works contaia the most authentic 
history of science, since tlie time of Louis XIV*. 
Foreigners consider it a great honour to be ad^- 
mitted. a membei: of this academy ^ the regular 
number of the foreign members is eight. Na 
where at pcesent are there so able astronomers, 
and chemists as at Paris. The German literati 
never mention the names of Lalandcy and of Xo^ 
voisieTy without respect. The former, during 
forty years, has been exqlusively employed in ob- 
serving the heavens, and has discovered a grjeal 
number of new stars. He is the Theses of the pre* 
sent age, to whom might be applied the elegant 
epitaph of the Grecian philosopher in- Diogenes 
Laertius : 

" When be on earth the ttart coold view no more,-. 

" Heaven snatch'dhini hence, tbem nearer to explore." 

Notwithstanding his great learning, Lalandc 
b a& lively,, cheerful, and pleasant in company, 

as 
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da«ghier is educated entirely for the service of 
die heavens: she learns maAematicsr and astroi. 
n6my; and he calls her, in joke, his tJrania^. 
Zaland€ Iteeps up atv epi&tolary correspondcnee* 
with the most celebrated astronomers of Europe^, 
and speafis with great respect of Bode^ of Berlin. 

Ztrooiner h the genius of chemistry. He has' 
enriched this branch of science with innumerable' 
discoveries; and, what iV of most importance, 
all^truly useful to mankind, As^he was a farmer- 
generai before therevolutioni it may readily be 
eonc^ived that he ifr worth milHons*; but hi!r^ 
fiches do notmak^him indifferent towards the* 
scienfccs, they rather serve him as tbem«inrof^ 
extending their boundaries. Chemical experi^ 
nietits are for the most part expensive, boi Ltn 
^wwjiVr 'spares no expences, however great, pro* 
Tided there be any hope of enriching the sciences 
with a' new discovery. Besides, he makes the^ 
poor participate in his superfluity; with the one" 
hand he embraces the unfortunate as his brothefj 
ttnd with the other- puts money into his pocket: 
He may be compared to HdvetiuSy who was also 
a farmer- general, and a friend to science and the" 
poor. But the philosophy of the latter is bo* 
Aing, wb«n pot in convpetilion with the che- 
mistry 



mistry of Lavoisier. My trarcHii^ compairion^ 
Becker^ can never tnentiDny but in the most vok-t 
mated maaner, the name of Lorifoisitr^^liQse,* 
ceived him with great friendship as a pi]p»l:4»( 
Klaproth. My heart always beasts higb with 
joy, when I see how the scienceis unite m'ea of all 
countries; how they establish fri<pi|[)ship betwc^ea 
persons who, in other respeats, are entirely un« 
known to each other. No: let the .misosot>b» 
say what they willf science has in at something* 
sacre4 and divine! Lavoisier* sct\ehx\iy baSt for 
some time past, induced several of the Parisian 
ladies to become amateurs of chenaistry s so that 
they analize the sensibilities of the heart accords 
ing to chemical rules. 

BaiUy also is one of the xtkoat ce tcbiuf J m«mi- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences. He is in par^ 
-ticular \vell versed in history and astronomy. It 
is a pity that be should have phmged i»to tbeior« 
rent of the revolution , in which he may perhaps 
be swallowed up.* 

The Academy of Insciiptions was likewise 
founded by Louis XIV. It has been employed 
with great assiduity for a century past, in enrich^ 
ing the historical sciences. The manners, cu»- 

• Baillj and Lavoisier have unfortunately fallea victims to 
the Revolution under Robaspierre. 
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toiRff saimottMiMiti of aiuiqvkyi are the ofepu 
jects of its research ; hitherto it hat published 
abOf« forty volume* of memOicSy which, may 
justly be called a gold mine of history > thejfr 
tramport the reader hack, as it were^ to the pe^ 
ri«dii of the ancicm PumiatiS) Greeks, and Ro^ 
maos; they make one Ike.m former times, and 
he at home in Athens and in Kome. The device 
ki cbi» acad^any ia the historical muse> holding iii 
her Tight hand an ity ero^Oi and with her left 
pointing, to a pyramidi in which is $ctn the fot- 
towing inscription*-*' Feiat M^L'* 

I rilall mencknialio the Aei^mies of Pinminp, 
Sculptarey and Arebitectof e^ which all hold their 
sittings in the Lonvre, and which are all lasting 
avMMMiiefita otfth^^ Ichnc for sctence entertained by 
Louis XIV, or vaiher by hi^ minister, Colbtrt. 



WHAT do yon think I inspected to-day. F 
Nothing less than the streets of Paris; but you 
may easily conceive that I allude only to those 
which exhibit any thing worthy of notice. As I 
had forgot to carry with me my map of Paris^ 
which would have beea the best guide, I tnn 

versed 
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T^rscii th< City frMi erne «dd t^ tbe pther« in ikmb 
qf the 'wretched backqey-i^o^chev. I ««t off 
about ten ia the moraiog, and i>rde]?ed ihe coach- 
maa, above all things, to driv^ t^ iha FwfUamc 
d" Amour. As he had never r^ad 9(Emt FfiiHt 
he did not understand mc. Aftier he had lost 
himself in conjectures, without coming to the 
poiat, I explained to him tbeenigma: '^ Ei bien 
** dans la rue da i(^ Truanderie." * 4 la 6(mnt 

* heujrt^' replied Ge, * vous autres stranger Jtf 

* vans ne dite$ U mot propvfit ^u'a laj^n de I0 

* phrase;'* and so iayipg» M proceeded to fe 
TruaTultrU. Thf following 13 ihfi history of 
the Fountain ^i iyPye 5 

^^»^5 IlgU^ticky a young bwHty iiitb^ Co«rt 
of Philip Augustus, was unfortunate in he^ Iqvc. 
As the Leuca4iaa rock was at too great a dis^ncp 
frooi Paris, she threw herself into a well in la rm 
Truandejric^ and ppt an cud tothe tofmedt whioh 
she suffered ffoia her passiow. Three hundred 
years after, a young inap, reduced to a state of 
de^air, by the auelty of the ol^ect of his af^ec* 
tjon, threw himself into, the fame well, but witli 
more caution, aud with better fortune. He. fi^U 
to ,the bottom without sustaining tbe least Jmrt, 
and was apt drawnpd, HU ^elo^s^ hjistetoed 
after hm> 4>u Itbe wii^s of the ^phjff » l«t i^^f^ ^ 

rope 
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Tf^e and drew up tb^ adventurous knigfat» on 

tvhom she bestowed both her heart and her hand. 

The lover, to shew bis gratitude, caused the well 

to be rebuilt, and the folfowing words, in large 

gothic letters, to be inserted on it: 

' ♦' L'Amoiir m*a refait, 

« Eft tS25, tou^ft'fait.*' 

After this event, which was known through- 
out all Paris, young people of both sexes repaired 
hither in crowds; and amidst dancing and tender 
songs, swore to each other eternal fidelity. The 
fountain became an altar of love. A celebrated 
preacher, however, of that pei iod put an end to 
this indecency. He pointed out to parents with 
great zeal, what might be the consequences of 
5uch pilgrimages ; arid his sermons produced such 
an effect, that the pious folks demolished the 
Fountain of Love.- The place is still shewn 
where it existed. I drank here a glass of the 
Seine water, besprinkled the earth with the re- 
mains of ir, and exclaimed, •* a V Amour !** 
' The street now named Pavilion-street, was for- 
merly called Diana-street, in honour of Diana de 
Poiiters, whose character I have learned fronl 
Brantomey and whose memory I esteem; she 
possessed in the highest degree every female 
ct arm, and by her beauty, which she retained till 

her 



Mt latest years, mlcd in the heart of King Henry' 
tl. A figure like that of Minerva; the dignified 
look of Jniio; a majestic gait; dark brown hair^ 
which reached to the ground; hfack and spairk- 
ling eyes; a delicate complenoni embellished 
with lilies and rosea; the bosom of the Medicean* 
Venus; and, what was better than all, a feeiing- 
heart and a A:ultivated understanding, were the 
chams by which she was distinguished. The' 
Ktng was desirous that the Parliament would de- 
clare her daughter to be legittmatc; but Dlanl' 
replied, " I had a right to your liand, but ob*.* 
•* tained only your heart, for I love you ; but t 
«* will not consent that the Parliament should 
«* publicly declare me to be your mistress/*^ 
Henry followed her advice on every occasion; 
and therefore did nothing but good. She was 
fond oL the sciences and of poetry, and was the 
muse of the witty Afaro. 
' The city of Lyons caused a medal to be struck 
in honour of her, with the inscription ** omnium 
•• victorem vicV* •• I saw Diana^^ says Bran* 
tomCf ** when In her sixty-fifth year, and could 
** not sufficiently admire her beauty ; every charm 
<* was displayed in her countenance.'* Which 
of our modem beauties would not envy the cha- 
racter of this rare female i But to be like her^ 
you III. H they 
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ifaey need only imitate her manner of life. She 
generally rose at six in the morning, washed her* 
self with pure well water, without thinking of 
gaint, pomade, essences, or cosmetics. She often 
appeared on horseback, and was nf^ver idle. This 
is the best recipe for preserving beauty ! As I had 
no hope of seeing her grave,pfor she was buried' 
at Anetc: I scattered a few flowers over the spot 
where she resided. In the rue des Mcrivainst I 
saw the house inhabited by Nicholas FlameU and 
bis dear PemilU^ in the 14th cantury ; and where 
tl>eir images cut in stone' surrounded with godiic 
iflscriptions and hieroglyphics are still to be seen. 
Nicholas Flamel Was originally a poor man, 
Y(ho tuppt>rCed himself by copying papers ; but 
tp the astonishment of all who knew him, he 
suddenly became the benefactor of the poor; dis- 
tributed, with a liberal hand, rich donations to 
widows and orphans, founded hospitals, and built 
several churches. This gave rise to various re- 
ports, some were of opinion that he had found a 
hidden treasure ; others believed that he had dis«* 
covered the secret of the philosopher's stone, and 
considered him as a gold-maker ; while others 
suspected . that he had intercourse with spirits; 
' «ome also, asserted that the cause of his riches 
was to be sought for in his connei^cion with the 
2 ,: J^?^» 
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Jews, who at that time were expelled from Prance. 
Fldviel died without the truth being discovered i 
several years after, some perions who had the curi- 
osity to dig-up the earth in his cellar, found a great' 
quantity of coals, and various vessels and cruel* 
Wcs, filled with a hard earthy mass. The super- 
stition of Alchymists rejoiced on account of this 
new light which excited their vain hopes; and 
Biahy, who wished to become rich by following 
FlameVs example, suffered their property to va- 
nish in smoke. 

• Some centuries after, when Flamet and his 
history were entirely forgotten, Paul Lucas, the 
celebrated traveller, who, hy the bye, is a great 
Kar, recalled them to notice by the following fa* 
We: — " During my stay in^^sia,'* says he, *• I 
** became acquainted with a dervise, who spoke 
'* all languages, and who appeared to be a young 
** roan, though above a hundred years of age. 
•« This dervise assured me, that Flamet was still 
** alive, and that, through fear of being impri- 
** soned on account of his knowledge of the phi* 
*^ losophcr^s stone, he had made his escape, and 
"bribed the physicians to pretend thathewaa 
<'dead; since that time, continued the dervise^ 
•* Flamel and his Pernille have led a philoso- 
** philcral life, residing sometimes in one place, and 
u a ** sometifoee 
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''* sometimes in aootlier; he is my bosom friend^ 
«• and I met him not long ago." That Paul 
Lucas should relate this fable, does not excitCLSO 
much surprise, as that Louis XiV. should have 
-sent such a man to travel for the improvement of 
the sciences. I stayed a few minutes in Flamel^m 
house» turned up the earth with my cane, and 
tpuTid indeed stones, but not that of the philo* 
spphers. 

I would not live in la rue Ferronerie for the 
whole world — what horrid recollectioni Here 
fell, by tl>e handx)f an assassin, Henry IV. ** Le 
^j^sculroif*^ saysVoUaire, *^ dt qui U peupU aii 
*' gardi la viemoire.** Magnanimous hero ! be* 
ne£cent monarch ! thou madest a conquest of n^ 
foreign countries, but subdued thy own in order 
to render it happy! Thy plain b^t expressive 
words will never be forgotten i" I will not rest 
^^ til] each of my subjects is able to have a fowl 
^* in the pot on a Sunday.'* And the answer 
which thou gavest to the Spanish Ambassador : 
*^ It is jiot surprising; that you should no longer 
•; know Paris : before, the father of the family- 
*\ was absent, but he hs^s returned and takes care 
<^of his children himself." Henry's mind bad" 
l)een formed amidst* bis misfortunes, and his owa* 
i^fferings had tau|^t hitn to a^ a vahie on ibe- 
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happiness of others ; he was acquainted with that 
friendship which grows and shoots up amidst 
storms. Some good Frenchmen, through grief 
for the loss they had sustained by his death, fol- 
lowed hnn to die grave ; among these, in'parti- 
.cular, was the then goyemor of Paris, Levique. ' 
The coachoian stopped and called out, '* this 
*• istherti^ni^/tf FerronerteP* * No:* returned 
h * go 09 r I disdained to tread on the grqund 
^which.did not open to swallow up the detestable 
Ravillac. •-- 

. . Thd sue du Temple brought to my recoUee* 
tion. the unfortunate lot of the Knights Templars) 
who, as long as their order was pdorf c^fit^ 
&nu.ed to be modest, courageous, and magiy^iiS^ 
sAous; hut aftepvards^ when they became^ rich, 
iheir only deities were pride and luxury. PhiK^ 
the Fair (who was not so in regard, to his mind) 
and Pope Clement V. on the evidence of two 
profligates, condemned to death the principal 
Knights of the Order of the Templars r by the 
most horrid tortures they were compelled to con- 
fess themselves guilty of the most heinous crimes^ 
such as denying Jesus Christ, worshipping wood- 
en images, entering into a covenant with the 
devil, sacrificing children in the crudest man- 
ner, &€• Several knights acknowledged their 
3 enermitica 



fpjiriilitkrs oa llio tmck^lMrt 6tbcn hmiaiaed fted«» 
fiirlCpitfid ^cclaifDor],. amidst che most dreadfiil tor* 
fti4nls^ <S There is a God. who knows that we utt 
<• iiliidoent l" MM^ the Gratod Master of the 
Order, when tondncied t<9 the scaffold, was offer* 
ed a pardbn oa coodbaon of pubiidly shewing fai» 
f^pentaocei and intploriag . ifieieft A zealous 
legate preVioialy deieribed^ in k long ov^kiti, air 
Aiepifeteaded drtoiss of die Kflights Templ4rs# 
aAd cotidiided by siying! «<H|sre stands th«ir 
master; he will now discover the blasphemiQiui 
♦Sstferet iof the Order*" • Yes,' refdiM the to* 
f€ffm^f^9M^a^ -* I wHl ^i^eaiL the truth / thetf 
sHf^iQg forwanl, andrattlasj^ has chatiis^ he'CMf^b 
tiJMed— ' Hear, O Almij^sty Godi my ciaAh^ I 
;;fW^a^ tM die older & inoikseat; diat il haaiat^ 
Vm^J^ di^cjbacged its duty tocbristtiiftky.wkll the 

* utmost tceal; that it has sdways matmained iM 
i fme^ fmh^ tod taken plea^utis ih doitig goedi 

* the »ack donte extented frofid «ie a ^^Mittary 
» ^0fes^ioa, and I pray lo God that he Will pat^ 
' <tan «iy weaknesa; I see the malignant hrf t)f 

* ^lA^ f^ecsecotors 3 I seethe sword afid the flamei 
' frepared for sn^^tbe wHl of God be done! I 

* imrfceady «o suffer every thaiwg to make atone«> 
' ineniif^ cakmialating asy irethren, for vioh^ 
mt triiib^iiiid offoadingagaittit oar Holy Faiili/ 

* > . H a . " He, 
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He WM immt tbt'sasni iaq^i kndt^to in the 
midst of tbe flames heinerer ceased procl«ifmn|f 
the lanocence of his brethreiH tnd Jaifiloring^ihea^ 
tell to gnuithim smsilgth to support his tbrtare^ 
The spectatdrs melted 11190 nearsy and rushed to^ 
wards the pile to collect t|ie ashes of the hnlisr^ 
itiaate martyr^ Whieh they^iried off as a sacrdd 
ttiic* Wharttmeli "^hak itiDn6f»!S attiMgtfah 
hufMDf^aeei Ther^tptttidusPhilip^eizedohthe 
preipehf of fJie Order. ■ 

. Bf whkt itH;af»coeld i bkdish ftisflj my^ttiA; 
ihfi temttahmnce of their sbamefal tmnSdittibftSf 
I eoiild fiftd no^ better method tbati by df^iii^ t6 
Isle de No^ D^me^ ^vherfti- la ^llfe- tei|!* ^ 
Ghafles V. the ChiwUinr Ma^r^ In the ^ght bt 
all ftrts, foa^t i)i4thu dK^gM.4xit a4og vAtb migbi 
IfMe a^rve^ as « pa^erai ¥0^ many tneti; ' The ^pot'^ 
*w4»oh was the soene of tlAi At^gaht reticouiiter^ 
ifr still shewn. The followingch-eahmmnce gaf^ 
file to nt^Auhry Me>^iaC(^, whHe faking a so^ 
litary walk in the ncffghbotirhood of Par?s, wa^i 
snardered and baried ahder a tree; his dog, 
wbich be had left at home, went oot at night t6 
search'ibr his masted, and dfscovered his grave in 
Ae fonesr ; having remained some days oh thfe 
Wffoty till hanger compeHed hirt to return to the 
city, he hastened to Ae Ckcvitlkr jitdillUrs^ 

a friend 
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afriead of thedeccaaedyjmdby hit nfeiwcbol/ 
kowiiag, gave him to tmderstand that their com- 
mon fr iand wm ao longer in .exiatence. ArdUliers 
offered'tbe dog food, and endeavoured to quiet 
btm hf etretiet, but Ae distressed animal com- ' 
tiaued to howl, licked hit feet, and laying hold 
ofi-^hos cMt, palledbfrin. tt>wards the door. Ar* 
4&ligrs at length resoiv^dto followed bim ; the 
dog led.him from street to street, and conducted 
him from the city to a large oak in the forest, 
]Arhef^ he bcfto to howl louder, and to scratch 
the earth with his feet. Aubry's friend surveyed 
the spot: with mclaticholy forcbodiog, ai^d order* 
ed hisis^rvfu^ U>:djg u^ th^ e^th; in a liule tim^ 
lie discovered the body of his friend. Some time 
after the.- dog accidentiJly met the murderer of 
liis. master, rushed upon him, barked and attacked 
}nm with so much fury, that the spectators could 
with diffici^y extricate him. The same circunft- 
stance occurred several times. The faithful ani^ 
mal, which in general was as quiet as a lamb* 
became like a raging tyger, every time he saw 
this person who had murdered his master. This 
circumstance excited great astonishment, and 
some suspicions having arisen, it was reoKmber- 
ed that Maquer, on several occasions, had be- 
trayed symptoms of enmity to A^bry'; and va- 
rious 
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^€H» bthercffcitindtances bdng-combtiiecli bnmgM 
the matter almost to a cercai^ty . Tbe King bsas* 
ing of the affair, was desirous of beidg convinced 
mth his ow£i eyes, whether the dog was ih fhe 
right; and the animal, which' iawiied upon every 
1)ody else, attacked Maquer with the utmo^ 
fury, as soon as he petceived him. Al; that pei 
rk>d it was customary, when the evidence waa 
not decisive, to determine the fate of the accused 
by sbtgie combat. Charles, therefor^ appointed 
the time and place; fhe Chevalier entered the list^ 
trmed with hs lance, and th6 dog was- let loose 
upon hlm^a flat>st tlrba^M oontest wow todk 
jit^G^ The Chevaiier made a thrbat, hot the dog 
lyjl^ioging aside; seized him by die. throat and 
dtfcw htm dowQ. Tim villaiii now confessed 
hk crime, andC^rM, thatche rdoiem^tnce o| 
tbe fakhful atmial-miglit'bo hmded down to po«^ 
j^erity, cau^d ia be ereeded to him, in die 'forest 
Where the !mbfdcr bad been coimmitted^ a aftlrb}^ 
monument, with the following inscription :«*• 
*.' Bhisb^ faasttbearied wreeehi An irratiosni aini- 
*' and knows and hkves graritinle; and thotr.per^ 
¥ {Ktnitor of irhnes^ in the moment <if guilt, be 
H afraid of thine o\msfaiadow !'' Charla^is enti* 
tied to the appeihtion of The Wise. Yes, when 
the faiitoK^ iof laaakiiidi m bons^cpieiiee of {{le 

borrctf: 



horror excited jby> the crael deeds it recorJs, dropt 
bcm i»y haiKls, I. will read, by way of coasola* 
lion, the history of the dog* 
. * There is one street in Paris called Rue tPEnferf 
the cause of this appellation was as follows : Saini 
£otM,z mild prince, gave to the followers of 
Brpnov who had founded the Carthusian Order, 
a small house with a garden, not far from aaold 
castle, built by King Robert, and which had long 
itood empty. A report was suddenly spread that 
this castle .was haunted, and in particular that 9 
greeo monster^^. half man and^half dragon, walked 
about to. tbe apartments, tbrewotself at night iota 
the streets, and fell, upon the passengers ; Louii 
immediately made a present of the castle tothft 
Carthusians,. under condition they would drire 
iway the ey'A spitiu .»The green monster thius 
disappeared, and tbe moid:i afterwards remained 
m quiet possession of their extensive habitation^ 
but the street to this day has retuned the name of 
Jtue d*Enfer. 

I neatt drove to MiUecoeur^ where Francis I; 
resided ^ome time, that he might be nearer thf 
beautiful Ikathsa^d' Estampes^ who had mad^ a 
xonquest of his tender bcart*.. The. apartmentf 
which, he occupied were ornamented with pamt^ 
ings,:.emfaiefi», and iascriptbos, all relating to 

love* 
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late. ^* I liAire seen/' says Saural, << many of 
** ihcse'emblemsy but I remember only one of 
** them: a burning heart between an alpha and- 
** mo omega^ which^ in all probability, alluded tO' 
" the constancy of love." ^t present the bath-4 
ing-raom of the Duchess is employed as a stable ; 
Francis's 'bed*room serves a hatter as a kitchen, 
and the Cabinet de d^lices is inhabited by a cobler. 
In consequence of an old law, no swine are 
soibred to run about the streets in France. The 
qausedf this law may be learii^ in Hue Maitois, 
where a sow formerly occasioned the. death of 
yoong King Philip, the soi^ of Louis le Gros, 
Betiig on horseback a sow suddenly rushed from 
a house and startled his horse; Philip, by this ac» 
cident, was thrown, and died the next day. 

The street SuimgjuempoiSf is become cele*' 
brated by the financeeriiig schemes of the Scotch* 
man Law. An immense crowd of people hur« 
ried to the office, established in this street, in order 
to exchange Louis d'ois for bank notes. Here 
the hump-backed presented their humps to the 
brokers who wrote upon them. The servant 
purchased the equipage of his master, and the 
philosopher was hurried from his study by the 
demon of avarice, in order to join the crowd of 
the votaries of fortune -, but the dream vanished, 

add 



ind nothing remamed but papm ^TBe }>r<ijec. 
'* tor of this unfortmiate tystctn/* sayt Mtrsier, 
m bis Pictare o£ Fans, ** died of httnjger, at Ve^ 
^* nice, after having been for some liine before 
'i the most extravagant man in Europe.'* 

Mjr eiqiedition to sarrey (he streets, terminated 
atlength in rue de U Harpe^ where I saw Ae 
rnins of an old Roman edifice, called the Palais 
desTAemies, A large arched balli' above forty 
feet in betght, is scill standing. Antiquaries vr^ 
of opinion that diis buMng was occupied by 
yuKanr at * the time when he was proelairoed 
Emperor by the Gallic legions ; but the inagnifi'* 
cent gardens, aqueducts, and other works df art| 
mentioned by ancient historians, have been en- 
tirely destroyed by the hand of time. This edi* 
free was inhabited by tbe Prankish Kings of do- 
vis's race; and (he charming daughter of Charle- 
magne here did penance for the- weakness of her 
tender heart; afterwards it was the rendezvous of 
lovers in the higher ranks, and at present pigeons 
are exposed in it for sale. Right ! thought I, fiSi 
are not doves the birds of Venus ? 

In this street also lived Mignot^ the celebrated 
pastry-cook, mentioned by Boileauln his satires : 

** Mijpiot, c'est toot dire, et dans le monde entier^ 
* Jamais empouonneur ne sut mieux ion metier.** 

The 
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The pastry-cook was exceedingly angry at 
these sarcastic lines and sued the poet ; but the, 
judges laughed at his complaint, and therefore^ 
ftried to be revenged in another manner.. Hie 
prevailed on the Abb€ Cottin to write a satire 
against BoUeatt^ caused^it to be printed, and dis- 
tributed it with bis cakes all through the town. 

AM AOQUAINTANCE AT THE OPERA. 

I accoo^panied Seinhold; the German, to the 
Opera — entrer dans eetie loge^ Messieurs! — ^we 
entered, and found two ladies with a Knight of 
St. Louis. " You had better stay here, gentlfe- 
** men," said one of the ladies to us ; ^* you see 
*^ that we are not full dressed, and the high i^a* 
** thers of the other ladies would hide from you 
** the whole theatre." • You are exceedingly 
* polite,' rq^lied I ; and we seated ourselves in 
the back part of the box. The engaging civility 
of the ladies had prepossessed me in their &vour, 
and I was desirous of having, a nearer view of 
them. Remhold^ in the mean time, having ad- 
dressed me in Russian, the ladies and the Knigh^ 
of St. Louis, whose curiosity was excited by the 
unknown sounds, turned their faces towards us, 
and gave me an opportunity of considering the 
polite lady a little more closely. She was a 

VOL. III. I charming 



jf harming yputig BUfidine^ mad hm Uaek tttBi 
•erved aa a fpil to heigjhtea tbc delicate whileoeaB 
of her complexion : a ribbon of a sky-blue c(^ 
Ibhir, waft bound round her uopofwdercd iaxen 
hwt and a bunch of roses^ formed a contrast widi 
.the lilies of her boaon. ^^ Are you agieeably 
*' Mated ?*' said she to nie» with a snsile of friend- 
ship ; I assured her that it was impossible for me 
to be more so. This was not the case with Rein- 
Jiold« The Knight of St. Louis, who aioved from 
the one sid^ to the other, without any cause, put 
him out of all patience. *' I would nbt stay here 
** for all the world!" exclaimed he*; " thisd— d 
•*' Frenchman js so restless, he will rub the skin 
*^ from my knees;" with these, words my Ger- 
tnan quitted the box. The beautiful Blindine 
first locked at the door, then at me, « and R»d, 
^< Your friend. Sir, seems to have beendisfdeased 
** with our company." 

^ Author. He wished to go to the opposite 
side'of the theatre. 

La Blondine. And you mean to stayxwith us? 

Author. If you will give me permi^ion* 

La Blond. You are very polite. 

Knight. I observe that you have a nosegay 
of roses in your bosom— -you are fond of roses ? 
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La Blond. How can I be otherwise; are nd 
roses an emblem of our sex? 

Knight. But they have no smelK 

Author. I beg your pardon, Sir; I smell 
" their perfume though I am farther from the lady. 

La Blond. Farther ? But what flinders yoo 
from approaching, sfnce you are 'so fond of the 
smell of roses; there is room here by 'me — yoU 
are an Englishman. 

AtrraoR. When the Englishmen are so for- 
tunate as to obtain your favour, I shall that mo* 
snent cease to call myself a Russian. 

K^tOHT. You are a Russian ! Look ye. Ma- 
dam, I conjectured as much — Taivoyagl dans 
le Nord; jt me connois aux accem. Je vous 
Pat dit dans It moment. 

La Blohd. And I really took you for an Eng- 
Kshman^^^t? rnffolt de cetie nation., 

Knight. Those who, like me, have been in 
all countries, and who understand all languages, 
tdxk never be mistaken. Is it not tnke? In Russia 
the people speak German? 

Author. No: Russian. 

Knight. Or Russian — that is a^ the same* 

•■ Every part of the house is full,** said La 

Blcndmef interrupting our dialogue, and looking 

. I 2 towards 
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iQwards jtbe pie, *' and I am glad of it, for I love 
*• mankind.'' 

Kmight. You would be ungrateful if yoo 
did not. 

Tliis is too bad, thpught I ; he takes the words 
from my mouth. 

Kn iGHT. But accordiog to the Uws of Moses, 
you mu&t hate the women. ' . 

La Blond. Why so? . 

Knight. Moses says love for. love; and ha* 
tred for hatred! 

La Blond, (smiling). I am a Christian; but 
it is, nevertheless, true: the female sex seldom 
love each other. , 

'* Hut how comes that ?" said I, Innocently. 

La Blond. How comes it? — She smelt her 
roses, cast her eyes towards me, and at length 
asked, how long I had been at Paris^ and howr 
long I intended to remain in it. 

** When the roses wither on the bush,'* re* 
plied I» in a sorrowfal tone* *^ I shall no longer 
•* be here.'' 

La Blond, (looking at her nosegay). Mine 
blooms also m winter. ' 

Author. Nothipg^ impossible to Art! But 
Nature never loses her right; her roses are more 
beautifuK 
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La Blond. How can an inhabitant of the 
North praise nature? Among you is he not 
melancholy and poor f 

AuTHoK. Not always — we have also our 
spring, our flowers, and our female beauties. 

La Blond. But are they also worthy of be- 
ing loved ? 

Author. At any rate they are loved. 

La Blond. That I believe — among you the , 
art of loving (s better understood than the art of 
pleasing.. In France the case- is reversed; here 
tiensibitity is found only in romances. 

Author. And among us it resides in the 
heart. 

Knight. SensibiltCy is every where nqthing 
but a romance ; diis I4now from my travels. 

La Blond. O rnisufierable Frenchmen t In 
love you are always Atheists. Sufier him, how- 
ever, to proceed, be will describe to us the pro-* 
gress of a courtship in Russia. 

Knight. A mere romance t 

La Blond. How tender and attentive the 
nen arej 

Knight, (yawning). A mere romanflel 

La Blond. How you look at the ladies with- 
out experiencing ennui-^without yawning I 

I 3 KNldHT, 
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Knight, (laughing). A mere romance! a 
mere romance ! 

The conversation was here interrupted, for the 
theatre was at once illumiAateid, and the specta^ 
tors clapped their hands as a testimony of their joy. 

La Blondine said, with a smile, the men are 
pleased with the light, and we have an aversion 
to it ; as a proof of it, see how pale that young 
lady opposite to us has become. 

Knight. That happens because she imitates 
the English women, and does not paint. 

Author. A pale complexion has its charms, 
and women who paint do wrong. 

The Blondine turned towards the pit — ^and la ! 
she also was painted ; how was it possible to m^ke 
atonement for my rudeness ? I was lost — as good 
fortune would have it the music began,and Gludc's 
Orpheus. enchanted me so much, that I entirely, 
forgot my Blondine; I therefore thought of Jean 
Jacques, who was not fond of Gluck, but 1>ecame 
quite charmed when he heard his Orpheus.-*— 
When the connoisseurs thronged around him as 
he was retiring from the theatre, *in order to hear 
his opinion, he began to sing with a low voice, 
«* Tai perdu mon Euridice^ rien n* 6galt mon 
^* malheurf'* wiped his eyes, and departed with* 

out 
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dot 9%fmg a word more* . Great men always 
readily acknowledge that they have erred ! 

When the first ^ene was ended the Blondine 
exclatoied-T-^* Heavenly music 1 But I observed 
'* that you did not clap your hands ! '* 

Author. That shews how much I felt. ■ 

La BloK0. Gluck Is far superior to Piccini. 

Knight. The disputes on th^t subject have; 
long since ceased. • The one has more harmony, 
the other more •melody. The one always excites 
admiration^ the other is only great now and then. 
The one never falis^ the other easily rises after he 
has fallen, to soar above the clouds. The oc^ 
has more character, the other more shades; in re^. 
gard to this point connoisseurs have long been 
vnanimous. 

La Blond. > I do not understand these learned 
comparisons— ^can you, Sir? 

AUTjHOR. J am entirely of your opinion. 

La Bjlon0. Eteivous toujours bkn^ Man* 
sieurf 

Author^ Paffaitement bien^ Madame^ au-' 
pris de vous. I 

Here the Knight of St. Louis whispered some* 
thing in her ear; she smiled, looked at her watch, 
rose up, gave him her arm, and left the box 

with 
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wkh a iirttadlf y J2f vous 9aUUf Miimiewr. I 
knew not what to think. Not wait the beautifai 
ballet CalyfMO and TelemacbiM ! The box now 
at>peared to me too taHrge, too ^oomy. I coiiti« 
Dually cast my eyea towardi the do^, >a8 if I ex- 
pected her to return. Wh»was»beP waaihe 
worthy of my attention or not? The Frisian la* 
diet of rank are not acciMtomed ta be a6 fisuailiar 
with strangers % every rule, however, haa its ex- 
oeptions; she stilt coatiouedto afibrd exercise to. 
my imagination, even daring ^ ballet f and it 
a|>peared to me that I saw many coutitenancea 
like hers among the female dancera. i returned 
borne, and could not get her from my mind. 

Here the tale is ended, say yon, but perhaps 
not ; I shall, perhaps, meet her some where in th# 
Champs Eljfsi€Sj or the ibn ie Bduhgne} de« 
Kver her from the handa of robbers, drag her fromr 
the wavea of the Seine, or save h^ from a fire-*-_ 
I tee yon smite--^ mere romancer exclaim you» 
with the Knight of St. Louis, and I sigh over the^ 
incredulity of your heart. One truly might lose 
all desire to travel, and to write an account of 
what one has seen. Well, well, I riialibe silent. 
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SO LYMAN AG A, the Turkish Ambassador,' 
at the Court of Lonis XIV. first introduced the 
use of cofIt;& into France, in the year 1669; and 
one Pascaly by birth an American, established i 
about the same time, the first coflfeehouse at Pa- 
ris* The novelty of the thing took with the pubi 
Kc, and Pascal had a great deal of business ; after 
his death the mode of coflTee drinking declined so 
much, that his heirs had scarcely any customers. 
Some years after a Sicilian, named Procope^ set 
up another cofiee-house, near the French theatre, 
decorated it with great taste, and found out the 
means of attracting the best company. His house 
was much frequented, in particular by the most 
cdebrated writers. Fontenelle^ Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau^ Saurin^ Crebillon, Piron^ Voltaire^ 
Xc. met here, read to each other their works, 
disputed, displayed their wit^ and talked over the 
news of the day J the Parisians repaired hither 
to^hear them. The coffee-house still exists, but 
it has lost its former reputation. 

Nothing can be happier than this invention ; 
you become tired with wandering through this 
monstrous city, apd are desirous to rest yourself,' 
you enter a coffee-house, and at the expence of a . 

few 
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few sous^ can refresh yourself mth lemonade or 
ices; you at the same time can read the Gazettes ; 
yon hear news of every kind, and opmions on 
men and works of iiterature; you talk and de^ 
claim as you please. In autumn and winter peo^ 
pie in narrow circumstancea always find here, by 
a £ood fire, an agreeable shelter from the cokl» 
to which they would other wj&e be ei^sed, and 
at the same time enjoy the pleasure of conversa- 
tion. Vive Pascal/ viv€ Proc^pe / vvik Sohf-* 
unanAga! 

At present there are more than. 600 coffse* 
lu>uses in Paris, and each has its orator i btil 
among this number there are about ten diada* 
guished over all the rest, five or six of which are 
in the Ps^lais Royal alone, namely^ Cajtdt Spi^ 
du Cavcaut dc. Falois, de Chqrlres, Kc, Tho 
first is eipgaotly furnished* and the second iaor* 
namented with marble busu of the most ceio* 
brated of the Parisian composers. Here you find 
busts of Gluck^ Sacchini, PiKcini, Gretiy, and 
Phillidor* Here also is a marble tablet* with the 
following inscription i **0n ouvrii deux souscripm 
** iions sur cette ttible,; la premiere le 28 Juillet^ 
••pour repeier Inexperience d^Annonay; Lm 
<« deuxiime le 29 dinU nSSf pour rendre k&m^ 

♦* mag€ 
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^\niage par une medailU d ta decauverie de 
« M. M. MmtgolJUr:' 

On the wall la teen this medal^ which exhibits 
the busts of the two brothers, Montgolfitr. The 
coffee-bouse de la Regenct, has been rendered 
celebrated by JeanJ(icques Rotuseau^ for he play. 
«d chess here every day. Curiosity to see this 
celebrated writer, drew hither such crowds of spec- 
tators, that the lieutenant de police was obliged to 
place a guard at the door. The zealous follow- 
ers of Jean Jacques still assemble here to drink a 
dish of coffee to the memory of Rousseau. The 
chair on which he usually sat is preserved as a 
rarity ; one of his admirers offered 500 Hvres for 
it, but the master of the cofffchouse would not 
|>art with it fof any money. 

This day I have been in the Guinguettes, to 
see how the Parisian populace arause themselves 
on Sunday; whiett a noisy and variegated scene is 
exhibited by a tavern, where you dine for ten 
Sous^ and driilk the cheapest wine ! Large rooms 
ar^ filled with company of both sexes, who em* 
ploy their time in shouting, dancing, and singing. 
Two m?eii of threescore dan(5ed a minuet' with 
two females almost as old as themselves, while 
die young people ckppod their hgAds, and called 

out 
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out bravo ! Many Staggered in consequence of the 
. fumes of the wine, and almost fell down during 
the dance ; they sought for their partners with- 
out being able to find them, and expressed their 
disappointment by a diabUl or a peste ! The 
Russians, therefore, arc not the only people fond 
of their bottle ! The French are no enemv to it. 
but with this difference, that the French, when 
intoxicated, only talk loud, and make a noise. 

Nosegay girls, who seize by the hand every 
person who enters, and present to him a nosegay, 
stand at the door of every- tavern of this kind. 
This preseqt you must not only receive, and give 
in return a piece of six sous, but you must accom- 
pany \% with something handsome, un mot de 
- politess€y d'konneteti. For the Parisian nosegay 
girls are as formidable as the Poissardes, and woe 
to those who have the misfortune to affront them ; 
they will soon be covered with mud from head to 
foot* Two of these nosegay giils once stopped 

me and the Baron W , on the Pont Royal^ 

and demanded — a kiss ; we laughed, and wished 
to proceed, but the wanton Bacchanalians held us 
fast, and kissed our cheeks, laughing all the while, 
and calling out, one kiss more ! one kiss more! 

While walking lately on' the banks of the 

Seine, I observed two Chinese pavillions, and 

2 learned 
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learned on enquiry that they were bathing houses j 
I entered one of them, paid my twenty-four sous, 
and batfied in a small neat cabin ; I found every 
ithinghcrc wonderfully dean. The water is con- 
veyed into each cabin by a pipe. People arc 
taught also to. swim* I saw flirce men swim here 
with great dexterity. 

There are at Paris also warm baths, which arc 
often prescribed by the physicians. The best 
and most expensive are called Bain^ Russes^ de 
vapeursyau defumigaiions simples etcomposga: 
For about the value of tw6 roubles you are bath- 
ed, rubbed with sponge, and fumigated with va^ 
rious kinds of herbs, as in the Grusinian baths, 
at Moscow. 

Yesterday I paid a visit to the Hotel — Dicu, 
where all patients without distinction of religion 
or nation are received, whatever may be their dis- 
ease. Their number oft times amounts to 5,000 ; 
they are under the care of eight physicians, and k 
hundred surgeons ; and are attended and nursed 
hy 1 50 nuns, who also provide for their cleanli- 
ness. Tvfrenty.four ecclesiastics are continually 
employed in preparing the dying fox death, or iiv 
'burying the dead; I inspected only two of the 
wards ; it was impossible-for me to proceed any 
farther, I was taken iU, and (or a long time after 
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the groans of the dying, and of those suiFerin^ 
from excruciating pain, still seemed to resound 
in my cars. 

Notwithstanding the good regulations and 
great care which prevail here, of a liOOO patients, 
350 generally die. How could people think of 
establishing such hospitals in the middle of cities? 
And how is it possible to drink the w:ater of the 
Seine, which receives all the impurities of the 
Hotel Dieu 7 What a horrid idea ! Fortunate are^ 
they who leave Paris in good health ! I. hastened 
to the theatre to dispel my melancholy ideas, and 
a slight attack of fever. 

The King's library at Paris is the first in the 
world— so at~ least the librarian asserted ; it con» 
sists of six large halls filled with books. The 
mystical writings alone occupy a space of 200 
feet in length, and 20 in breadth; of poetical 
"^orks there are more than 40,000 volumes; of 
romances 6,000; and of voyages and travels 
7,000. The whole library contains more than 
300,000 volumes, and 60,000 manuscript;. The 
regularity and good order which prevail here are 
jwonderful; you have scarcely asked for a book 
xvhen it is pot into your hands. Being a Russian 
I was shewn a Sclavonic bible, and the iiiscruc- 
lions drawn up by the Empress for the new code 

of 
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of laws. Charles V, inherited, from his prede- 
cessor King John, twenty boojks, and as he was 
fond of reading he increased this number to yOO, 
and was the founder of tb^hbrary. There is 
here also a collection of coins, where I saw, with 
much pleasure, the shields of tKe two greatest 
Generals of antiquity — Hamtibat and Scipio. 
For what agreeable recollections are' we indebted^ 
to history \ During my early days, when I first 
read the Roman histoqr, 1 imagined myself tp ' 
be. nothing less than a little* Scipio rafter that, 
period I always venerated himas my hero. Han-- 
nibai I hated in the fortunate days of his cele- 
brity ; but on the decisive day, under the walls of 
Carthage, I in my heart wished him to be vic- 
torious; and at last, when all the laurels on hb 
forehead had withered, when persecuted by the 
malignant spirit of the revengeful Romans, hei 
wandered about from one country to another; 
I was then the warmest friend of the unfor* 
tunate, but great Hannikal\ and the bitterest 
enemy of the cruel Republicans, There are 
shewn also in the library, two arrows of th^ Ame- 
rican savages, the points of which are tinged with 
so strong a poison, that when an animal is wound« 
ed by them, it dies in the course of a few mi- 
nates. In one pf the apartments of the lower 
K Z Story,' 
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stco-y, stand two globes of an extraordinary size^ 
the upper part oi them passes through the ro<^ 
into the second story ; they were the work of the 
monk Coronelli. The collection of engravingt 
in the libcary is also worthy of attention. 

There are several more public and private li- 
braries in Paris, which are open to every persoo 
on certain fixed days. Here you may read and 
make extracts at pleasure. No: there isnotsi 
second Paris in the world, either for oien or let^ 
ters, or the curious in gQneral i £very thing J4 
here collected and ready^--only make use of it 1 

The Royal Observatory is builc without iron 
gr wood. The meridian, which traverses 9ik 
France, from Colioure to Dunkirk, passes through 
a large hall in the first story, an apartment called 
la salU des secrets^ exhibits a very singular phe<« 
nomenon; when you apply your mouth to % 
pillar, and speak with a low voice, whatever yoy 
say can be heard by another person, who stands 
^t a considerable distance, near an opposite pillais 
and the person who stands in the middle between 
both hears nothing. An explanation of this phy- 
sical curiosity has been given by Kircher* The' 
subterraneous labyrinth of the observatory, which 
is employed for several meteorological experi- 
ments, cannot be visited without guides furnished 

with 
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with torches ; three hundred and sixty steps con- 
duct you to this abyss^ where breathing is almost 
suspended by a thick damp atiposphere. I have 
been told that two monks who entered this ca- 
Vem, with a c6mpany of curious travellers, being 
separated from each other, and their torches go- 
ing put, sought to return but m vain, and eight 
ilays after were found dead. 

Louis XIV. erected the most elegant Hospital 
for Invalids in all Europe, iu order to shew hia 
gratitude to the old worn-out warriors ; often did 
he visit it alone, unaccompanied by guards, and 
.confiding in the attachment of his veterans. These 
invalids afford a melancholy spectacle to the phi- 
losopher, and the sight of them must affect every 
heart ; some of them are incapable of walking, 
others are fed like children- Here some are pray* 
ing before the altar; there others seated in a cir- 
cle^ under the shade of the trees, are talking ol 
the victories which they purchased with their 
blood. With what pleasure I pull off* my hat 
before the grey-headed veteran, who bears in his 
body the indelible marks of courage, and the im- 
pression of glory I War is a misfortune ; but cou- 
rage undoubtedly is one of the most exalted of the 
virtues* ** A coward,*' says Corporal Trim, in 
K 3 Tristram 
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Tristram Shandy, " may be an honest man; but 
'* it is certain that every bad man is a coward." 

When Peter the Great saw the Hospital ot 
Invalids at Paris, the honourable warriors were 
seated at table. Peter iilled to himself a glass of 
wine, called out, «* Your healths, comrades I'* 
and drank it^ to the last drop* 

The architecture and painting of this edifice 
are esccellent. 



• Paris^ May. 

ON the \Z\\\ of May I went to the vtlfege of 

Surenne, near Paris, where I was told tbe most 

virtuous of all the young women of eighteen yearn 

of age was to be crowned, amidst great ceremony, 

with roses ; but how unfortunate! This year the 

Fet£ de la Rosiere wa< not celebrated. The Uolet 

de Ville had not paid the interest of tbe ciapital^ 

left'by a persoot named Elliot, for the purpose of 

rewarding rural innocence, «thoogb it wnoanted 

only to 300 livres. The clergyman of the place 

was accustomed to announce the nanteli of three 

of the most virtuous young women, and from 

these three jibe oid people of the viliftge chose 

one, 
5 
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one, who was thea decorated wkh fTowers^ s^nd 
led in procession through the village, amidst songs 
m praise of her virtue. The Parisian ladies used 
formerly to participate in this festival-^^iiuiocencf^ 
so near Paris is indeed a wonder. 

I dined in the tavern with the country folksy 
dressed ont in their holiday clothes, who treated 
tne wkh their red wine, which tkey assured me 
was as good and as pure as the virtue of their 
maidens; one of them, who stroked back his long 
white ruffles with a look of conscious pride, told 
tne that his three daughters had obtained the 
prize of virtue, and were then married to meft 
of worth, , * 

' I had not for a long time been so charmed 
with rural simplicity as on that day.- Kural sim* 
frlicity and jnnocence so near Paris ! I thought I 
should never be tired with the conversation of the 
iionest rustics, and their wives and daii^hters* 
The latter are free without being impudent.-^ 
^* Where are you going with that book tinder 
** your arm?'' said I to a pretty looking girL 
^ To church,* replied she, • to say my prayers/ 
** What a pity that I am not of your religion, 
»* my pretty maid," added I— £ should like to pray 
olong with yt)u. ' Mais k ban Dieu est de touies 
• Us rdigimSf Monskur,* replied she. You 

must 
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mutt allow, my dear friend, that such philosophi- 
cal ideas in a countiy girl are not very common. 
In general all the iiihabitams of the villages ap- 
peared to me to be intelligent and happy people. 
The cheerful disposition of my mind at that time, 
contributed not a little perhaps to make me view 
every thing in a favourable light. 

I spent the evening' no less agreeaUy» in the 
ma^ificent garden of the Duke of Infantados, 
and the Princess Chimer, at Issy. Here there is 
a matchless alley of chesnut trees, which is not 
inferior to. that even of the Thuillerie?, and at the 
.one end of it is a large reservoir. Hie view 
from the terrace is also beaVtiful. The castles of 
Meudon and Bdlevoe, the Bois de Boulogne, an 
immense plain, through which the Seine flows; 
and Mount Valerien, on the boundary of the ho- 
rizon, all together produce an excellent effect. 

In general the environs of Paris are very plea- 
sant; every where are seen beautiliil villi^es, 
allees, and gardens ; every where some treasure 
4>{ art presents itself to the sight. Almost cwctj 
country church can shew some fine paintings, or 
remarkable rooniinAents; and for some days past 
I have been wandering about from morning till 
late at night, through tfa^ country adjacept to 
this capital, for every thing is blooming at pre^ 

seht^ 
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tefif> and thA spring, hj an insensible transitioii^ 
will soon be lost in summer. 



Paris^May. . 
I SELDOM visit my a€qirain^aoce» or the 
circle of their friends in this city. I set gre^t 
.ifal^e on my timet and it grieves me to lose it in 
three or four houeee to which Z have access. : Bet 
iides^ tbe,cold civility of the Parisians is to mt 
iK>t very : inviting, Madame G ■■ » ■ ft^iures me^ 
that the best writers assemble at her bouse, but I 
never saw there one of nroch importance, ThA 
conversation is desuhory, eyery thinp relates t^ 
aome particular afikir, and the- whde is a jargoa 
unintelligible to a strsnger. To be silent and 
yawu» or to answer trifling questions^ such as^ 
How intense is the cold in general at Petersburgh ? 
Whether among us people commonly travel with 
rein deer? is not very pleasant. And though 
M^d^me,^'"'^*^ ke^ a very good' tid)le» I would 
rather dine with any restaurateur^ where I am 
astonished at the muidtude of the guests, and 
often listen to their noisy conversation, or think 
and plan out how I am to spend th^ remainder of 
the day. Madavhe iV— «*-, another of my fe^ 

male 



male acquaintance^ is exceedingty amiabb.; and 
I have sometimes eajoj^ed great pleasure in her 
company. We calked of Switzerland, of Rous'* 
teau, of the hapf^ness of a simple country life, 
and of the attachment to metaphysical disquisi- 
tions; but there is something here also which 
displeases me. Young Baron 27— visits this 
lady likewise, and vrhen he enters the door my 
presence is superjuous; this v^ounds my vanity a 
Httle; and the Baron, though not a German 
Baron, does not see me with a very civil look* 
He rolls himself besides the hostess on the sopha, 
acts the part of an absent person, or a deep thinker; 
lays his head on the cushion, and exhibits every 
kind of rudeness. As \ie is not on such occa- 
sions shewn the door, he thinks- he has a right to * 
khew the door ta others; I tliefefore take my hat 
and depart. At present Madame iV— — has re- 
ftolved to make a tour to Switzerland^ and to be- 
come an inhabitant of the Mountains of Neuf- 
chatelf which Rousseau has described in his letters 
to d^Alembert. The Baron laughs at this whim, 
and calls it aa old romantic conceit. 

Few Russians reside here at present ; besides our 
Ambassador, his secretary, and interpreter, there 
are only the families of PrtnceG— — and Prince 

-P-^— , I visit them frequently. D , who 

lives 
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lives only on bis Salary, ha8,however» a beavtiful 
library, aad possesses a great number of curious 
manuscripts in different languages. He has ori- 
ginal letters of Heary IV. Louis XIII. Loui» 
XI V^ and Louis XV, ; of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. He is acquainted with aU 
the librarians of Paris, and by their means often 
obtains these rarities for a trifle, especially during 
the present, turbulent times. On the day when 
the mob plundered the archives of the Bastile, 
he purchased, for a louis d'or, a whole chest fuU 
of letters, among which were one of Crebillon's, 
jun. who was sometime confined in the Bastile, to 
the Lieutenant of Police, and the diary of a pri- 
soner in the time of Louis XIV. D is con- 
vinced that this diary was kept by the unknown 
prisoner, called commonly the man with the iron 
mask, and to whom the public attention was first 
called by FoUaire. The place in Voltaire^s works, 
where this historical problem is introduced, is 
well known. In the Hie of the DtUte de Rkhe^ 
iiVti, lately published, a solution of it is given; 
but whether just or not, will perhaps never be 
ascertained. According to the author of this 
work, the man with the iron mask was a twin- 
brother of Loui^ XIV; and shut np in that man- 
ner by Cardinal Richelieu^ that be might not 

(Contend 
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tonicnd for the throne. This supposition is as 
improbable as that the diary, which ray country. 
man values so much, should have been written 
by the man with the iron mask; The proof 
which he adduces for its being his, is as follows: 
In several places the prisoner speaks of chocolate 
being brought to him in the morning; and in 
the time of Louis XIV. chocolate was not used 
but by persons of the first distinction. It is welt 
known that there was no prisoner of c^msequence 
in the Bastile, except the mdn with the iron mask» 
jconsequently the diary must^ have been^ept by 
him; but whoever may have been the author <rf 
this djary, it contains nothing worth notice ; .com- 
plaints of languor and of the cruelty of imprison- 
mnent, ill written and badly spelt^— that is all. 



Paris, May. 
iFOR several days^ successively I have gone 
every raoming about teao^clock, ty the Convent 
of ihe Carmelites, in the Rue St, Jacques. You 
wiil no doubt ask for what purpose ? To see the 
church of the convent perhaps, ,whkh is the Qldest 
in Paris, and formerly surrounded by a .wood, 
where St. Denw concealed bknself in ^ deep 

cavern 
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CAvern from his enemies^ and from those of Chris- 
tianity ? Or perhaps to settle the dispute among 
the antiquaries, whether this church originated 
from paganism, or was built by King Robert ? 
Or whether the 6gure over the portal be a Ceres 
or the Archangel Michael ? Or to admire the ele- 
gant altar» with i(s bronzes, its gilding, and its bas-^ 
reliefs ?> No, my good friends, you have not yet 
' guessed tjie reason. I visit the convent of the 
Carmelites merely to see, to admire, and to offer 
up my adoration to the charming Magdalen oj 
Lebrun. What a wonder of the most incompa^* 
rable art! Here you do not find cold colouring 
and inanimate canvas, but life and angelical beautjC 
m affliction ; and te^rs, tears which fall boiling 
hot on my breast from celestial .eyes! : AhV she- 
was sensible of the Vanity of the world,, and the 
misery of the passions ! Her heart dead to every 
thing worldly, parfts only after things on high. 
It is not the pains pf hell that she fears;: no, fhe' 
is afraid only of being unworthy of. the love of 
him whom sh? so ardently loves — ^he love of her 
lieavenly father-^a sensation which pure souls 
alone can experience. Pardon! eyclaln^s her 
look. Pardon! repeats her heart. Ah! for what 
weaknesses wpuld not such sincery and'piotis re* 
pentance obtain pardon; I will iiQt say from God» 
^ VOL. III. L « who 
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whd% gDodft^ir itself^ bat from Ae most Ivard* . 
hearted of men? I never iiiaagfkied thut a paim^ 
ing cod^'be^t) eloqueot sad affectkifg I The4(»i'^ 
ger I viewed 'it* the moi»e I was. sfetwibte'of its 
bemfiies. The coitntens^iYce, the att{ttid<e, the 
baxids, the haic playing in ringlets over her saowy 
boa^m, knd m parcicoiar the eyes* red tvit^w6ep« 
iAg-''4wwbaaucifu] altog&tlbei t I have seen and 
aAnired several csdlebvaVeA product^one of the 
petloil, tiut this p»Qttng i wished to have in ray 
j^ase^sto^-; I woaldplace i^t b^f^re me in my re- 
tired, stiidy.^ I' would incessam«ly sur'vey it^ aiad 
epngratuhtemysctfoii ftiy hi»f>tyine«Sr in a word, 
jtaon in love wftlt it. 

But fehall I discloae to you ai »ftcrtt chai'in witfe 
TKW(*itinpank:4*arattcaet8rte^ L^fcwtt,' under 
1^ <jh»a4<Jer of the Miigdateiv, haife ^vefl'a< por- 
t^/<3f<thbMaoiff6il and tei»di»p' Puckis^^ltdval'^ 
iMvis the«JflUtre<» ©f Lewis XIV- vuhk^jrijiittt 
!^*4WAt;iSi* ftittg b^t' tfhe riwiiii Itttdtd WmSai- 
d'ifiSfd'ifl^ly^ thkig^i-*h«P^ ^t^ Ib^r r«fi*f<:feride, 
lifer ptea^ *f- ttmdi «rtd' tfce-wtotW. ^ I represent 
t6 iwy^lf thtt ^fttai ttWKm^llht Tngto, k)rt ^^vhicfc 
theanifeMb'Ztotw/W^r^esautita'ed -about'wJth h^r 
fitnate frtebdifr in^hepa* rf V^rsaifleiv ind4^ 
piltdv te^Hd'fo^tJWiftgiifrtjrifteis to tffeJr fffendtjr 
ralHtei^i« "^Y«ii'talk t6 fae W the. haad^^ite meat 
* • ' 'at ' 



*^ ^ai trnt^f^^BoA yoii make vu> »i^i<mt>f the h^^^ 
^'^ome^t^ oar amiable sweidgu. ' ' D6 nbtl^lie^ 
^iiti^sit^iny eyesore daazl^d by the ittfag^lfi^^ik^ 
•^rafld ^eadoar of '^he fhronct na, lA ifhe liiinfi'^ 
**>i)ie9t «Di, \*rere he in «he aui'e of a poor -shep* 
^* hwd, J would prefer Mm to aft the men in the 
**'\vi>Hd;" TlwKitig, xi^^ho was in the ^eigh- 
b6urho«4> beM AfeseiNrdrds, and his heart «aid 
t^ biin, -^ Thftt lij sh^' Whom yow tniwi 'Idve P* 
»^ hjifl notijfefone kmHf^h het. The nesct ^y he- 
wiahdd to 6|^«Mc to all: the k^es of his courts and 
dfeiDgui»hc*Ltf>ro//ifereby berVoic©: Bor-sefo-' 
ral yea#s she a^red* the king, ahii^as adofed by- 
W*i in 'f cttim. - Wbtw ^ deserted- her, the uii- 
femiimte faTOBrite»hiit herself up ifiihe conve»|: 
df «he earmelit^, wbcJre she livedo thirty-six year*' 
under the name of -the chariubte , srsier Ldttrsa,^ 
cKscha#glttg 'the dtiries of her order, t6 beaven, 
arid to Vfrt4e, with the ottnoftt ^eaU y 



JParis^ May. ^ ^ 

WHICH 'would fee the moat jHtercBting de^i 

fcription of Psiia?: An aoeoiant ©f the n^on^* . 

nvenis of art^ dispersed as it wear in every ^treesty 

of curkjitiea. df cyery.kii^, ^nd «^f objects of 

i^ 2: ' magnificence- 
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magnificence and tasre» i^ no doubt* of great va« 
lue; but I would. not giv« qne ^bort skeid) of 
Ijb^ chara€t«f?of the'most cckbrajied menat P4ri8 
Tyho do Hot live in palaces ; but for the most part* 
in garrets unknown, and in the midst of poverty, 
this would affbfd a wid^^ld for the collector of 
anecdotes ! For here poverty often, teatbcs peo- 
ple ihe most singular means of getting » liveli«. 
hood; :how many are there heite .who haye not: 
a..single sous of certain incQ0[ie^ and yet daily ap- 
pear wqU dressed at the Palais Royal^ in the thea- 
tres, and public walks; and who, were we to 
judge from their looks,, live as free from care as 
the fowls of heaven — but bow is this done? Ja 
O^ny different ways — they: have methods, with- 
out number, of gaining something which arc not 
known in. any place but Paris. . ... 

Thusfc^" example; a well-dressed man, of a 
aoble appearance, who, qv^f his dish of baifaroise^ 
talks fluently, tells all kinds of pleasant anecdotes, 
and jokes with great ease and fj^e<lom, may be 
seen everyday in the Caff^dt Chartres ; and 
how does he live ? By the sale of bills pasted 
up, which every night, when all others are 
asleep, he tears down from the corners of the 
streets, and carries it to the pastry-cooks, who 
give him a few souls for his trouble* He then 

lays 
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|«yfr himself down quietly oo his bundle of (straw, ^ 
in seme grenier^ aad bleeps soimder than many 
ja Cmsus. 

.Another who is seen every day at thb ThuiK 
leries, and the Palais-Royal, and who, by hie- 
flress, might be taken for an ecclesiastic, is a far- 
mer ; and what kind of a one do you think ? He' 
faurms the harr pins which are lost in the lialiaa^ 
tbeatre. ^ When the cof^ain thrc^^, and the cois»> 
pany are leaving tht house, >he makes his firsts 
appt^rancein it; and while theiightf are extiiy* 
guishingf he. goes from box to^bo^ in order to' 
search for the lose pins, not one of them e^captsr^ 
bis Lyuxean eye,. let it lie where it asay; mad' 
when the last candle is extinguished .ow fitcmsr 
picks up his last pin, and with'the liope of tliolf' 
d)^ing next miming of hunger, hastens to die 
broker to aeli him his treasure. 

When I visited the Massarine liliirary lor tfae- 
firsttime, and stood between the bookcases, ain- 
certain to what side I should first direct^ my pyes,^ 
anold man approached and addressed me asfol-- 
10W8 : •** Would you like to see the most remark-- 
^* able bookis and manuscripts'?'^ and so saying,^ 
he began to point out and explain the rarities in^ 
the IHnury. D considered- him* at first as^ the li^- 
bnu-ian, Iml I- wtaroiist^konflie wtsastmnger 
h ^ who^ 
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who had obtained permission from the keeper of 
the library, to serve the amateurs of literatare as 
a living catalogue. Thirty years he has gained 
his bread in this manner : he is contented with * 
whatever he gets, be it an ^cu, or only a fewsous. 

The Parisian beggars always endeavour to 
maintain a decent appearance ; they receive alms 
without blushing; but for a harsh word they are 
ready to assassinate one — ^for they wear swords* 

In this gallery of remarkable persons, a stoic 
of this city, known under the name of 2uaiorze 
OignonSf ought not to be fsrgotten. He isa real 
DiogoieSy who denies himself every thing, even 
the most urgent necessaries. By profession be 
is a porter, and his whole /property consists of 
a basket, which he employs during the day to 
carry any thing for hire, and in die night makes 
it an alcove, under which he sleeps perfectly 
sound on the bare ground, or wherever he can. * 
-For forty yeais he has carried his basket* which 
be patches when necessary,, and which h thus, 
froQi time to time, renewed, as the human body 
is according to the physicians. Fourteen onions 
form his daily nauns)iment» to this, he is not at 
all constrained by want^; on. the contrary, he gives 
to the poor who ask for an alms, and lends money 
without ever demanding it back* He earns daily 

from 
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from three to four livres, and by these means 
can be a friend' and benefactor to many. He 
speaka little, but with^eqergy. He is acquainted 
with several literati. L ; ■ , tjie chymist, once 
asked him if he was happy ? *' I believe so," re- 
plied the philosopher. * But in what does your 

• happiness consist ?* '* In labour, rest, and want 
** of care." • Add also, in beneficence, for I 

* know that youido a great deal of good.' *' Ip 
" whatmatmer?" * You give to the poor..' . '* I 
** give them only my, superfluity." '^^ Do you 

• pray also to God?' " I thank him." « For 

• what?* " For mywlf.'* * You are not afraid 

* of death?' " Neither of death nprlifc." • Dp 
« you ever read?' •* I have not tim^." * But 

* are you not sometimiss dull?' ^' I am never 
*' idle." • Do you envy any one?' •* I am coi>- 
•* tented with my own tot." • You are a real 

• philosopher.' " I am a man* " • I wish to have 

* your friendship.' "All mankind are my friends." 
' But there are l)ad men?' **• I am not acquaint* 
•* ed with ihem.'* 

To my great, regret I did not see this mockm 
Diogenes. He disappeared at the commence- 
ment iof the revolution, and many are of opinion 
that he. is no longer in existence. This may f erve 
as a pro^f, that among the lowest classes there 
may b^ practical philosophers. Paris^ 
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Parts^ Maif. , 
TO-DAY I have icen two remarkable iostu 
ttitions, the school for persons born deaf and 
thimb, where these children of misfortune are iiw 
structed, by means of signs> in reading, wrking^ 
and the scientes; and an establishment fbc per^* 
sons born blindv who are also taught readings 
music, and other branches of kno\^ltdgts. The 
{brmer of these instititf ions Was established by the 
Abbf fEpiCt and is ilow tinder the direction oi 
the Abbs Sicardy who devotes Wraself with great 
zeal to the oeciipation of rai^g thesfe imperfect 
to the rank of perfect beings; and instead of hear- 
ing/and a tongue, gives them, as it' were, a new 
organ. A young Swede who accompanied me 
to see this institution, wrote on a bit of paper the 
following words: •* You, no doubt, regret much 
** the loss of your former instructor, l^Epit*^ 
and gave to one of the pupils, bom deaf and 
dumb, wbO) immediately taking up a pen, wrote 
under the question the following answer ; ** Cer- 
** tainly, he was our benefactor. He awakened- 
** in us reason, gave us ideas, and another iii- 
'* structor not inferior in ability and zeal, who, 
** like him* is our teacher, our friend, and our 
^father." Many 6f these deaf .and dumb are 

passioD^tely- 
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passionately fbnd of reading, so that it is neces-* 
3ary tojtak'e their, books sometimes from them,' 
lest they should . hui Vth^ir eyes. ' They* converse 
also wixh each other with (he greatest rapidity/ 
by rheao's df signs, by which they can express* the' 
most abstradtf ideas.' It would appear that they' 
can hardly testify enough of their joy for thencvr' 
talent bf communicating their thoughts, - ' 

In the other institution, established by Huat, 
the blind are ifwtrncted iir reading, arithmetic, 
music, and geography, by means of elevated let- 
ters, 'tioc^s, and ^maps, and the help of the sense 
of feeling. Thc'blind feel ^itlj their fingers the 
letters and notes placed befofe them, and in Am 
jifanner read bt sing; and by movmg theii^ band 
over the map, they eafn find Paris, Kloscow, Ota- 
fieite, or any other place.' ThcT young Swede st- ' 
cfetly inverted thci inap,'bdt the blind pupils im. 
miediatJely pe^ckjiVed it; 'In'a'^word, the_touch',- 
ivhich ifl persons bom blind is exceedingly deli* 
cate, supplies to them the placQ of the eye, and 
conveys to their minds all those impressions which 
we receive through the organs of sight. The 
superintehdant of this establishment, in order to 
gratify us,> tawied the pupils to sing a hymn, 
lyritten^ndsef to mosic foJ- them, which they 
executedln a misterfy manner; both -the words * 

and 
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aad Hns mi^k troM sf^ aflEscting, tlia^iwei oonUt 
QOt iTlafmsi frimi! tmru. The subject of >Uaeibyaiii 
Wtt ttc&rlf.ai folk>ws:.1f' iTSioo, great roler ofi 
'.^dbe imiv«Dse» indidirddtor of all c«0iu)», alio W' 
V.us, if oaJy ffot a moment, tb bchbldiriie Jight• 
H ofitby Sun««nd our i>eneFact0csw ' May oor eyes 
HthcAbe sealed with otemslnigjit; their kively 
** intage will iievcx be er^i9cd front oar souls,'^- '^^ 
/ v\^ . >• . . ; ' , or[i (.1 

\\^|:&£:( I to fI^tibf)^^^pu.MU tf^e p«ifUiogv 
span, 9iy iew?s woijM 1^ «?^M tj> volwnw* 

fipe ^r4;^» and oo^ viWJerj. ^Oi^ wflf*^ the H«n^ of I 
Fj^qj|$l. tHe.Wts«fei»,to,feftK«r<*r?«eft i^Ril^tt^ 
their f^wwrim. fJafie;it>f rfJsifl^OO^j^ ^0$ X wiJA. 
nocntjon thofii^ o^y;v?lii{;li[fi(Pi«ea^:^aije «\€i$^ 
i;f prthy of oj^tice. . ; ' , 

In the metjropoUtan churc^ of -Notre Dame^ 
an ancient goihic buildinyg, ave^nnti^bepof fit^ini^ 
]i>gs by thebeK French iii9»te!ns ; biu? I ivb^U .p«$s^ 
oy«r the rest i;q silenc^t apd <Jnljr «iy.a feiy wofcd$^ 
reinfecting the beautifMl moiniMn^l of c^v^jngjEil 
Ic^vc, erected herie by a,«ed«m hnm^H^ iXbe^ 

Countess^ 
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CotiotMs ef'Hafcofirt: vif^ dettraus of establishing 
a memorial o( her' fidelity and aftction to her dd-^ 
ceaAod husbapd by thismoniioaent^whlch was th6 
work of tbb txiidtratedl^iguUt. An ao^t op^ns 
isrith one hand the tomb of the husband, and in the 
other fa'old^ a torch, with^which he sttms asif 'de- 
sirous to rckiadie the vital fiairve. The htlsband^ 
animated by the beneficent \virfhth, raises himself, 
and stretches: out hi& feeble arm's to his spouse, 
who sinks inro his en^braces! But inexorabfef 
death strnids behiad hmi» and points to a sand« 
glass rtm oiit, as a sfgn that hi& time is come: 
The aangi^l excfnguisi^s the torch. It is said that 
tbe tender Connftess^ who incessantly grieved for 
her bdoved busbadd, saw iA] this in a dream, and 
thacth^aitistconstrue'ted the mc^Mfimnent from her 
description. It appears to me that Pigalle here 
outdid himself ; his heart, no doubt, participated 
in the woik- 

Every person who visits the church of the Sor- 
bonne, a^ires in it the art which the statuary 
Girardon has displayed in the monument of "Cir- 
dhial Rich€UeUf.execvLt^i in the antique taste. 
The Cardnial is ^presented dying in thearm^ of 
Religion, with his left hand placed on his heart, 
while in his right beholds his spiritual wo^ks. 
Science, in the form of a young female, is weep- 
4 ing 
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ing ac his feet. Ptter the Grtat^ it is said, wheii 
he saw ihis monument, observed to the Duke de 
Richelieu^ the Cardinal's nephew, ** I would 
'f have readily, given one half of my kingdom to 
'* the great Richelicu» could I have learnt from 
** bim the art of goveimiog the other." But this 
I do not believe, or our great Emperor was not 
well ac(}uainted wth the Cardinal's character; 
for though a good minister, he was a man void 
of feeling, and an implacable enemy, who patro- 
nized the arts through vanity, and .persecuted 
great talents in such a manner as shewed little- 
ness of mind. No: I would have represented 
Richelieu, not in the sacred arms of religion, but 
in the arms of that monster which Voltaire m 
his Henriade describes in the following manner : 

" Fille de rjnteret et de PAmbition, 

" Dont naquirent la fraade et la seddction. 

" Ce monstre ingenieux en detours « feitite, 

" Ac6abU de soncis, parait siinple et tranquUIe ; 

** Ses yeux creux et per^ans, enemis du repos, 

" Jamais du duux sommeil n^ont senti les pavots \ 

*' Par ses deguisemens a toute heure elle almse^ ■ 

" Les regards 6foiouis de TEurope confuse 

'* IjC mensonge subtil, qui conduit ses discoar«» 

" De la verity mdme eropruntant le secours, 

" Du sceau du Dieu vivant empemt ses impostures^ 

** Et fait scrvir le Ciel i venger ses injures." 

In 
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In die' ch\]^ch ' of the Cselestines, is an altar 
erected by the Duke of Orleans^ and which brings 
to nliiKl a very meliuicholj event. Charles VI. 
once appeared at a masquerade in the character 
of a satyr; some of the coertiers, united to him 
by a chain, were in similar dresses. The Duke 
of Oiieahs havingapproached them with a torch» 
the Am light ttuff of which their dresses con« 
sisted unforttmatety caught fire, and as the groupe 
could not be easily disengaged from each other, 
the flames were cbnimuiiicated to them all, and 
in a few minute's they were burnt to death. The 
King only was saved by the Dathcss of Berry, 
who threw her mantle around hini« and extin- 
guished the flames. The Duke of Orleans, in 
brder to make atonement for his imprudence, 
erected this elegant altar in the church of the 
Caslestines. There are here also other objects 
worthy of attention: among which is the tomb 
of the Armenian King Leo, who was driven from 
hb kingdom by the Turks, and died at Paris, in 
the year 1393.. Frcissard^ a coremporary wri- 
ter,' speaking of this prince, says, ** He lost his 
** throne, but was adorned by every kingly vir« 
*' tue, and his misfortune taught him new ones— 
^* finhness and»:patience. He lived with his be« 
** ne&ctor, Charles VI. as with a friend, and 

VOL. III. M ••never 
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^' never forgot his rbyal descent. Hb^eidiMrtras 
•« worthy of hi# life." 

Near the tomb of f he iuiforttin9te Kin^, ^filiat 
piety 1ms «rcct<d a motuiment to .mstemMil 3if& 
fection. , A black imoMe tirh squids on « while 
pedestal, ^ith the tfoUowing inicriptifm^ ** £he 
** was the«friead of rhef cihildven, ^ho sbed tears 
** of, gratitude ovfsr h^t .grate :' our extraordinai^ 
V love WHS above her covipftdiiMHioo f w^t m 
** trait!) .^^i? ^ooumeat is -deducted -to good 
«* feeHng minds. ; Here .lic;^ A4aria Howafd, 
** Countess de Cossa^» whadiedSc^pt. 29,4 779." 

Notfiu- from this afFeCtiivg epiuph« maybe 
seen another (Jurious one»ion the.mo»iiii»cnt.Qf 
the Chevalier BrmAc:.,^\ Who aoi I ? owe of 
** Che dead or of the livings? one of Chedead ; «ks 
*< one of the liviiigi : Thou asjkest vAsy^ and I 
<* auswer because my nanoe lives Aroughoot the 
*' whole world." In this church aboistfae beau* 
dful groupe of Piion^ the'ttM:ee6faces*^-«legant 
figures, each more beauitilul than the other. It 
is indeed somewhat singular/totsee Hea^ndeities 
in a Christian church. This was a WhiaKical 
idea of Catherine of Medids4 the gave ^orders 
that her heart, together with that of Henry IL 
should rest in an urn placed on jthe head q€ the 
Gjaces. 

2 In 
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In* (he dhurch of St. Stiephen, in the singular 
flfchicecture of wliich the Grecian and gothic taste 
Jfre uAired> the grave of the affecting Racine^ 
without any marks of drstitietion but his name, 
^hich reminds us of the master-pieccs of* the 
French Mefpomene, is the most noble monument. 
• riere also is interred Pa5ftf/j known as a philo- 
»6pher, a theologue, and a witty writer, whose 
L9i$res Pf(foinciales are still esteemed as models 
of ihe best French sty^e. 

. Tomrfitf&ri^ the celebrated botanist and travel- 
ler, and the able physician Tonnter, zre also in- 
f«rf«i»rn this church. 'J'he epitaph of the last 
rteiititinetl is atf follows :' •* Mortals may new fear 
«* death, fof Tonnteris t\o'> more.'^' 

»en?'I1kewiise is the grave of the French pain. 
tdr £e Siieur^ who has been called the French 
Raphaiet, and who was the object of the envy and 
fKr$tfev4on of Eebrun, and of other painters of 
his tfrtie. Ltbrun could not hear his name men- 
tibned withodt being agitated by the most violent 
(^issfon ; and when he heard that he was lying a^ 
the'7>brnr of death, he exclaimed, " A stone now 
ihx)ps from- my heart !*'' Another time, when 
ylewing d paffntjng' of Le Sueur\ and thought 
thaf no' onb'waii near Him, he exclaimed to him- 
^If, ••Excellent! wonderful! incomparable!" 
M 2 It 
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It is a melancholy thiag to hear of sucb mean- 
ness'lii great men ; and howej^er much I esteem 
the- painter of the MagdateOi I. detest the enemy 
of the iuge.nious Le Sueur. 

In the church of St, £u8tatius is ColherVt 
tomb, which is worthy of 50 great a naan. He 
is (^r^eling beforean angel » who holds in his h^nd 
an qpen book, on a coffin of black marble, ivhile 
Abundance and Religion»in the form of females* 
are standing behind. This great minister, who 
was an honour to France, and to bis sovereign, 
served the King, i^hqse revenue and power he 
increased; served the people whom he enrtch« 
ed by trade and various useful establishments; 
and served maqkind by fayourjng the.progress of 
the arts and the sciences. Louis's victorious 
fleets, (he most flourishing manufactories, the ca« 
nal of Languedoc, the Mediterranean jmked to 
the ocean, considerable commencial. compuiiesy 
such as the East-Indian and the Ameri- 
can, and almost all the academies, are monu« 
ments of his excellent administration* One may 
boldly affirm, that Colbert is the greatest mini- 
ster the world ever prodqced } in vajn shall we 
search history for one equsj to , him in. wisdom 
and good fortune ; the consequen(;e ,of his wis- 
dom, the fame of his administration* ha»»givcn 
. ,. celebrity 



celeborit^ to die usign of Louis XIV. He ought 
t^ be apatterp to-all ministeis; ahcl eVery minister 
should place his bust in his closet, to remind him 
of the great dudes he ha« to discharge. But CoU 
Btrtf. n»twith8tan\lmg his great name, had his 
enemies; oo« of whom wrote on his tomb the 
foUowiBg WorA : " ReH ridenda nimisy vir in^ 
^\€»Qrabitis oratP^ Where is the human be- 
ing who pleaser every body ? 
. In the abbey of St. Geneveve lies the body of 
the celebrated Descartes^ which was brought to 
Paris from* Stockholm, se^senteen years after his 
death, . Ia his epitaph he is stiled the first philo- 
sopher of his timey and indeed with justice. Be- 
fore htiaphibsophy was nothing bt^t mere jargon 
of the schools. Descartes changed it into the 
seience of nature and of man, and established a 
new and kigeiiious system, which explains every 
thing — ^and even what is inexplicable. Descartes^ 
ladeed, hat fallen into many^ errors; hut his er- 
rors served to conduct the Englilsh and German 
plitlosophers* to the path of truth. He bewilder- 
ed himself in a labyrinth;^ but he left Ariadne^ s 
thread behind htm to Newton and Lebnitz. He 
is not every v(bere entitled to belief; but he al- 
waiy» excites admiration, is always great ; and his 
metaphysics* and morality exalt the dignity of 
M 3 man. 
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man, as ibey establish in an iocontcsteble mkiiner 
the existence of God, the imnionality of the soul, 

and sanctity of virtue. 

In the abbey I saw the grave of Cl&vis^ the first 
King of France; also the beautifol bas-relief of 
Rome, in which all the large streets and principal 
buildings are distinguished^ then thelibrary ; and 
lastly^ the curious collection of Egyptian, £cni« 
rian, Greek, and Gallic atitiquities. 

The new church of St. Qeneveve is in the 
beautiful and subliiqc^tyle; a>nnoi6seur3 in ar- 
chitecture admire io particular th^ front, where 
the boldness of the gothic architecture is united 
with the beauty of^the Grecia;)« Without and 
within there are series cf ;Cor4i^thian pillars, but . 
the interior part is not yet completed^ 

In the abbey of St. Victor there are several cu» 
rious manuscripts, among which ^ire a biUe of 
the ninth century, and an alcofan, .which the 
Turkish Ambassador declared -to be genuine, and 
which he read and kissed with great veneration. 

In the Royal Abbey, where every thing dis- 
plays beauty and cleg^nce^ the paintings in the 
inside of the cupola are the most beautiful; they 
were executed by Mignardy in wAer colours; 
they are considered by connoisseurs as master- 
pieces^ and Molitre wrote a poem in honour of 
' ■ ' the 
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the ai tirt ; hm It i* much to be i^gretted, that the* 
colours soon lo^t their splendour. * 

Ii^St. Andrew*s chprch is the monument of 
the Abie Batteux^ the author of. a ^ork on the' 
Belles Lettrcs. This monwnentpkases by. its 
$implicicy« Qn a «c«)lan9n stands an urn, with a 
medallion of the Abbe, aodthis beautiful inscr)|>i 
tion, ** a7mcu^ amico!*^ I w^s, however, parti-' 
cularly pleased \yit;h an pid epicaipli-oli ons. Mat •^' 
ihias Chartieux:-^^^Wt beUev^d in God, in* 
•« religion, in the immortality of the soul, and in 
"virtue; iind, despised flattjery, superstition, and- 
•• vice. He lived fifty years with hb spouse, and 
•• he began every new y^a^ with .a wish, that he? 
*' might spend it as he had' do»e the preceding** 
'* On working days he was fond of labour ; and, 
'* on -holidays he gave a heafty welcome to his 
•• friends. He gave the. best instruction to his 
•' children, sometimes by prudent preceptors, but 
** oftener by his own example. His opinions 
" and testimony were much respected in the 
" neighbourhood, and every <Mie said, * Honest 
" Matthias Chartieux has said so!' Traveller be 
•* not surprised that hisii>9iiumeat does not con- 
*< sist of Parian marbfe, ^d is not decorated with 
•• Phrygian ornaments. Costly monuments are 
<• necessary only to dbose who have not left a 

** good 
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" good rdpsilaticn behind th«rt^ either by their 
** lives or their sfctiofis. The nmme of honest 
^ Matthias Qhartieinc will remain his best niomi« 
*'iiieDt. 4559.'* 

. In the church of the Benedictines is the ma- 
nument of the unfortunate Jame» II According 
tathe orders givew in his^will, h^ was interred 
witliout any pomp, and his tombstone contains* 
onlythe following words : ** Ci-git J^avqius If,' 
** Roi de la Grande Bntdgne.'* He was un- 
doubtedly one of the; most unfortunate of kings^ 
for na one pitied him in his misfortunes. 

The church of the Carmelites is worthy of no* 
ttce, on account of a magnificent monument 
erected here by Ae Messrs Boul'lenaiS) to their 
panents; but the history of the ordtr of the Car- 
melites, written, in Latin, is still more remarkable/ 
According to this book, not only all the cele* 
brated Christians, but several great men amongr 
the Pagans^ such as Pythagoras^ Ntima Pompi^ 
lius^ Zoroaster^ the Druids ^ fife, were monks of 
this order, which was founded by the pious her- 
mits of Mount Garmel, in Syria I 

The church of St. Genpain contains the grave* 
of the French Horace ifulesherbes^ of whom^^ 
Boileau says, that he was the first writer ac- 
quainted wiih the secret art 'of placing each word' 

in 
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ia its place. His odes are still read with plea* 
sure, and every one is acquainted with the foU 
lowing elegant strophe : 

" La moit ades rigean % nullfs, aatrea pprcible** • ■ 

" On a beau la priar ; 
'* La craelle qu'elle est, se boucbe les orcilles, 

•« Et nous laisse cn^ier. ' ' ' 

'** Le paayre en ea cabane, o& le.chaaiM U cwrm» v 

" Est si^rt ft fe* loiXi , r 

" £t la garde, qui veille aux bai^ieres da Louvre^ 

" N*eo defend point nos Eoia." 

Here are deposited ako the remains of Mr* 
and Madaofb jOai7>n tiniied by love-^of the 
Greek language; who in th^if wedlock caressed 
each oth^r in.tl^ Gr^ci^ manner,. and never Mt 
^eoiselves completely h^ppy but when (heydis* 
covered a new beauty in Homer ; and» O barbair 
rity! O ingratjcjude !' they, have npt been ho^ 
noured with a Greek epitaph t i 

The cenotaph of Count X^lus^M a chapel of 
this church* is constructed of the fioest porpiiyry, 
which the Count preserved a long time by him 
for that purpose. A man who enoployed his pro* 
perty, his life, and his labour, in order, to '^imqfyrove 
Che arts, is .worthy oStuch a monua>ent. The 
following anecdote is a prppf of bi^ passionafee 
fondness for the .arts, and sciepcea. When at 

Smyrna 
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Smyrtm he was dielrmw ro^sce tAe ruJ^^s of Epiiei- 
jBuft, (he Deighhqurhtod of whrichwas atthat time 
frequented by a band of robbers, who were a tepi 
ror to the whole surrounding district, and to ail 
travellers'. "Wliar'dicl*' our ihtrepicl' Count? He 
engaged two of the ffee-booters belonging ta thi» . 
band as guides, but under thir oondition> that 
they should ' not obtain^ their reward' tilF they 
brought him safely bacK to Smyrna. He thea 
dressed himself in the simplest attire,* carrfed no- 
thing with him but some paper and a pencil, and 
^l^entirtraighitti'thedeti'of the robbers, where he 
dittsltwed to-thctir chiePthe motive of hii' journey; 
The latter, after comn^ending his ciirioslty, in:- 
fottnisd hint' that theft were other remarkable 
ruin»*not f^v distant,, drtd^ even supplied Him witH 
a-couplb of Arabiffnhors^flrto convey Him thu 
t^wr. TW/Count, accepted this offtr with great 
satisfaction, and rode to: the plkee. Towards 
'jftfghi;heT6ttirned, higtily* gr&tified with what he 
bffd'seen^, Mv* thanked the ckief of tfie robbers ; 
wiho earned his hospitaHty so far, as ttD make hrm 
•biy^wirh him all night; Next day the Gount exa- 
miiiFdthe rV»n)i of E^hesusat hi« ease, and re- 
turiied safe tci Smyrna. ' '<Pai/tus h the author of 
several works) ofwhith liiJ collection of antiqui- 
tksiand.his fables are best knowxn 



The rhunch of St. Hital7 was once prapfaaned 
by a duel between two painters, one of whofcir 
found fault with the other ibr haying pamteft 
Adam and Eve with a navel» though he must 
have known ihat netthor Adam nor Eve were' 
born, but created of their full date by .God» and 
consequently could not have navels, which z$e 
produced by cutting the ucnbiltcsl cord ofi^hil* 
dren immediately a tor birth; The oihev founff 
himself so mild) hurt by fliis reflection^ that be 
drew his sword; and 'it was with great fiifEoulty 
that these two madmen, utho were on the point 
of murdering eadh other ^before iiie altar, could 
be separated. 

The ashes of the. great Cv}^neilie^ as the iFroooh 
call hinii arer deposited ;in the church of St. ftoch. 
His grave is ^iistinguished by no monument or 
opitaph. The tender D€skauliei'tes also rests here, 
whose name reminds us '* of the enamelted banks ' 
^* of the chrystBl streams, and the .flocks of umo* 
<* cent lambs.guarded by faiithfiildogs;" • Aahep* 
herd's crook, a garland of wild ilow4rrsr oriled 
from the fields, and a shepherd^pipe, would have 
been the best oraament for Jier tomb. Hercalso 
is seen the bitrying-*p)^e of Le J^o^r^ , the «rea« 
tor of $i<)g»iH gardens, in .ooinpariBM i)f nwhick 
the gardens of the Hesperides would only be cab- 
bage 
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htngR gvdcns. Over the grave srands a bust, in 
whose feature the noble and serious character of 
die artist may be evidently observed. When he 
bid before Louis XIV. the plan of the garden of 
Versailles, and at the same time expbiifed to him 
lioiw every thing was to be arranged, and what 
effect tbis^ or the other object would produce, the 
King,.quite in raptures, exclaimed^ ** Le Notre, 
V for tWs I will give you 20,000 livres!'^ The 
proud .and disinterested artist replied, with emo* 
tion, ** I see I must hold my tongue, Sire, else I 
•• shall ruin your Majesty." 

Behind the last altar of this church, beneath a 
a low arch, arises a wild rock, on which our Sa« 
viour appears on the cross; at his feet siu Mary 
Magdalen, on his right is the guard asleep, and 
on the left lies some billets of wood, through 
which a snake is creeping. Below the roek ia 
an altar of blue marble, like an antique monu« 
XB^nU and on which are placed two umt. Ah 
obscure light is thrown upon the whole, and pro- 
duties a very striking effect. On vieu^ing ihta 
monument one cannot help feeling a sort of awe- 
fol veneration, and the knee seems to bend spon- 
taneously. This master-|Mece does honour to 
JPakwMp the artist by whom it was executed.* 

In 
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rntfcccfifiruh-yarfof Sti Sfef(?ritt, (heffblloW- 
ilig v«rtfe», which cjtfhibit a 8ftigrf«r' f)laf erf* 
wonb, are seeh ufider the entrtAice itlto' tlW BW j^^ 
ilig-groiihd: 

" Paffsaot^ penses— tu pas puser par ce ptnagp, ^ 

-" Ou pensant j'ai pass^ ? , 

" Si tn n'y penses pas, passant, tu n'es pas sage, 
** Cmt'4nfn*j pebMUrt pta, tA te vettiA ^ais^.** 



Parisl'June. 

MADAME GIO^ sui&tb ittcdie diybV- 
fwc yvMMirday: " On Ae itiy afttt* tbiiilbrro^,' 
«• the Aii€ D-*— * will read at my hoifte, aptb-' 
«* ftectionofhifr 8181^9^ the Marchit>ne3s Z— '*^. ' 
** It is cntWcd, • Tbotights on LoVe. * Cestplein 
" deprofondeuri ce qv^on dit The authoress 
** will be present incognita. If ybu are desh-ous 
" to l>econie ae^uainfted with the ingenuity and 
*' dee|»«tbkikilig of our ladies ^ do not fail to come." 
How could I refuse ? I sacrificed^the play, and 
at eight o'clock repahned to the hous^ of Madame 
Glo-^. The owner of the naansion sat in a chair, 
a la FpliainyBTii half adbzen of cavah'ers buzzed 
aroond her. Oti the sopha two Abbes entertain* 
ed some ladies with their agreeabtexonrersation ; 

V0L. iiu N and 
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and a few grpupet were dispersed here and there 
in the corners of the apartment* The whole 
consisted of from twenty •five to thirty persons; 
about nine o'clock the lady of the house called to 
her. The Abb6<D— *, and all surrounded the 
topha. The reader pulled from his pocket a rose 
coloured manuscript^ said a few handsome things, 
and began. I regret much that I am not able to 
repeat to you, word for word, what I heard; but 
from the foljo wing fragments which have remain- 
ed in my memory, you will be able to form some 
opinion of the value of this production:— 

** Love is a crisis — the decisive momenf of life, 
** which the heart waits for with palpitation ; it 
** at length appears. It is he — it is she — exclaims 
** the hearty and loses the personality of its exist- 
** ence. The die is cast into an urn by a secret 
•* fate — one is fortunate — another unfortunate. 

** Every thing in the world may be described 
*' but love; it is the image of heaven, which on 
^* earth is an enigma ; before it every man must 
*^ bow. Cxsar is a little mind; Regulus a child 
'' in comparison of the real lover, who soars above 
** the elements, and beyond the sphere of earthly 
*^ w'uhesy where cdmmon souls are driven about 
*' like a straw in a whirlwind; it would be too 
*' bold to call him a demi-god-— we are are not 

" Pagans— 
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" Pagans— btft he is more than a man. Zoroa- 
•* ster represents the Supreme Being under the 
•• image of fire; and the fire of virtuous exalted 
•* love, is worthy of surrounding the throne of 
•* the Almighty. 

•* Montaigne says, * I Io'^q my friend because 
•• he is he; and love me because I am I.' Mon^ 
^* taigne speaks of love, and not of frieildship ; or 
*« his words have no meaning.'* 

** Charms arc never the foundation of love ; it 
•* arises suddenly by the presence of two tender 
" souls, in a look or a word ; it is nothing else 
•• but sympathy, the junction of two halves which 
** sighed on account of their separation. 

** A substance can burn only once j and in Fike 
•* manner the heart can love only once. 

•* The life of a person of sensibility has three 
" epochs: expectation^ forgeiftUruss^ - r^mem'^ 
•• brance. Forgetfulncss I call the transports of 
•* love, which cannot be of long duration, he- 
** cause we are not deities^ and the earth is not an 
*• Olympus. Love leaves behind it a sweet re- 
" membrancc, which, indeed, is no longer love ; 
*• but it would appear as if we still loved those 
" men whom we once venerated. The place 
•• where we experienced any pleasure is still 
'* agreeable to us, 

K 2 «« Those 
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" Those who love fame, or tank, or honoiin» 
^' are h'ke those who» for want of Jtons$eau's\Ntttt 
** £/oise, read a romance oF Madame Seudery. 
*' I say for want, or perhaps through bad taate. 
" The natural marble of Paros is sometimes prct* 
** tily vepned with green ; but is k on that ac- 
*' count to be compared with marble, to which 
•* ,Phidw Iw giviei^ the fow Qf » Y^mH^ ' TJii* 
^* was its proper dest»f^ti<^ ^ W?f i$ ^ 4iRiii- 
^< nation qf the beaff. 

^' Stoffxe gri^ ffHisiciao ba^ a^fpct^^ th^^ ^ 
*' h^ppin/BSS ^f .the nqu life mu|( cp^sjfit in h^r« 

** it must (;QQsist in lav^.'' 

^* J 4o not )(ppw whctbo- tb«F0 ib^ 4ifhi^tis ; 
^* but this I knQWf that Wprs can h%fA\f h^ 
*« ^beins. The IoqI^Ivutos jnvqlvatariiy from 
** die be^ved dyect towards hisaioea. Thof^i^cli* 
^ h^e been in love will nndersund fne." 

At e^ch ^nteoce the auditors cxclaimedi-^ 
^^ firqsi>Ql Ce^i hew I Ces4 i$ig^nwu^9 S9^^ 
** Uivficr Ap4 I thopght with myself^b&mhsfi* 
tic, obscure, an4 not the language of a lady 1 My 
eye sought for the authoress. A brunefte^ about 
tl^e a^e of thirty, who sat at the greatest tiislance 
ffoip tbe re^d^r, continually turned over ihe leaves 
of a book, or touched the keys of a harpsidiprd ; 

and 
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and therefore It was easy to conjecture that she 
must be the authoress. The lady of the house 
exclaimed, "I am unacquainted with the au- 
•* thoress, but I could embrace her?*' and so say- 
ing, she threw her arms around the MarAioness 
of L— — , in the tenderest manner^ amidst the 
plaudits of the company. 

When the reading was finished, two card- 
tables were introduced, and several qf the gentle- 
men and ladies sat down to cards. The rest, ei- 

tlier seated or standing, Hstened to Abbe D , 

who criticised, with great severity, the most cele- 
brated writers. •* Foltaire^^* said he, •* wrote 
«* only for his own period, and he has taken ad- 
" vantage better than any other writer of the true 
** state of the public mind; but this merit must 
'* necessarily cease with the change of circum- 
*^ stances, as he aimed at momentary applause ; 
*• he was afr^d of separating his opinion from 
** that of the time in which he lived ; and he %^as 
** cautious of soaring above his cotempocaries, 
^ lest- he should become obscure and unintelVigl- 
^ •t ble; for every line he sought an immediate re- 
** ward, and on that account he always endea- 
•• voured to make choice of the best expressions, 
*• and the most beautiful representation of knowa 
^ ideas. He borrowed from foreign stones, and 
K 3 ** reduced 



•' Ked^ic^ vf hjit he hprrowcdin t oa s^w form.witli- 
*• out thinking of inveotioni prof collecting new 
** material;. In regard to the qaind be was a real 
«• epicurean; he cared little fpr posterity; and 
•* the ipimortality of a name appeared to him a 
" phantpm. He planted no cedars, but early 
**ilooming flowers, many of which h^ive already 
•* withered hefofrc our eyes; apd wfe ?ire yei his 
"* cptemporaries. What will be the case a hun- 
•• dred year^ hence? will his ridicule of aupersti- 
** tion^ and of many philosophical systems^i be as 
** interesting when no traces of them any longer 
•« remain ?" « Bpt his tragedies ?* said L " In 
•» regard to p^rfeccipn they are certainly inferior 
*< tp thgse of Racinc. The sjtyle of then? is uei- 
V tb^r sp pure^ wi ^ easy and flpwing, as that 
" pf the avthor pf Phapdja an4 Andrpoi^che ; they 
" are full of hold ideas, but which ajre iv> longer 
Vf bold; abound with the philosophy sp called, 
'^ which properly dpe$ not beloi^ta tb^ diamai 
^\ and in ^he la^st place display great taste, but they' 
•/ are desti^me of r^ patho;^-" ' What! np pa* 
* thps in ?Jara?' •* No: and I will undertake to 
«< prove, thac in all Zara. there is not a single pa« 
*' thetii: idea wl^ic^^ ni^y v^t b^e found in the niost 
" cvHnnipn rpo^ac^s, FoUairc\ only nawit con- 
*• sisu ifli cj^^^Hi iHit W«W we ifoe gr«tJ and 

exalted. 
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** jexalted effusions of the pathetic, which oceur, 
•* for example, in the Phaedra, found in him." 

• ^fl£:/>i^,-tb€refore, according to yo«r opinion,. 
* is a real tragic writer ?' 

** He is a great writer and a poet, but not a 
.« great tragic writer. His feeUag mind could 
** never jissume the real terrible of tragedy. His 
** tragedies, therefore, are nothing else than dra** 
< ' matic elegies ; but they abound with sensibility^ 
*< the expression is incomparable, and they pro- 
**. ceed from the heart, and reach to the heart. In 
** this point of view Racine may be perfect; and 
*' as long as the world lasts, it will be the greatest 
*< honour to French poetry, to S2|y of it, thai it is 
** like that.<^ Racine. But though he possesses 
** the talent of painting the teivier feelings, he is^ 
«< toijally 'destitute of the other; that k to say, of 
** expressing the terrible and heroic. He has no* 
** delineated so much as one strong charac^r. 
« In bis traftecjics we hear great nsimefi without 
•« seeing one great man; such, for example, as 
«* CornciUQ has exhibited* CornetUe^ therefore, 
<< will obtain tbe crown — CorneiUe deserved to 
** be a Roman. Tbe great and exalted were 
*^ his forte; but his nervous language often sinks» 
<< b« becon^es ](>Mfr^ and Qfiendi agajiiat good taste ; 

•« and 



" and when he attempts to be pathetFc he fs a1- 
*^ ways unsuffcrable. 

' But what do you say of Crebillon ?* 
" That of all our tragic writers he is the least 
•♦ acquainted wkh the art of exciting fear and 
*« terror. When Voltaire pleases, and Racine 
*♦ charms; when Comcille exahs the mind, Cre- 
**^ hillon frightens the imagination ; but his bar- 
•f barous style is neither worthy of Melpomene 
" nor the present day. Corn«7/tf wrote without' 
•* model, and yet may often serve as a model. 
" But Crebillen ventured to inritate Racine in 
** coarse and barbarous verse, and has thereby 
•* proved,^ that he had neither an ear, nor was 
*^ susceptible of feeling the beauties of poetry; 
" sometimes a good line escapes from him, but it 
** is as it were involuntarily, without bis know- 
^ ledge.'^ 

. What a severe Aristarchus ! thought If it is a 
good thing that we have not such severe critics 
in Russia! 

About eleven o'clock we sat down to supper. 
The conversation was lively, but I remember no 
part of it. A French conversation may be com- 
pared to a running fire. The words succeed each 
other with so much rapidity, that the attention* is 

scarcely 
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scarcely able to follow the rapid ^^^rreot of 4he 
discourse. 

Parts^ Jme> 

MJJMMjE iV-,— i»« jttsit sent me tlic fol- 
living ntdti^ **Mfi»i$teuthp Cotmiess i >iM ..... . 

^* yrlnPuigEoniifHRPjU oiy hiwc, misfafs to ^Msim 
*' some accurate information respecting your 
*' ^mWlfp TiMT flale of affiiin in Fsanco at 4)re- 
** sent is such, that every one mutt rtbtok of find* 
*^ Ifig M ^Iwn in ^ome foreipi .i»Hintiy« .1 xe- 
^^•^lM«t« thfffiefere,.th«it.ynu wiH Jbesoigood as tp 
^ Ailsiiiceri^feliaBwii^qMeBiiQwrJb^'doiiigw 
*^ ^QM wili fioafirr ooaBf .^ft obligation*' ' 

AntwMnri «n a bcg^ ibeet Df^apav^on whidi 
the qiicatiiUM wore written in «ucdi anvumerAS 
Hi \tmf9MQOm.Sm tke aosf««». I^haJl bereimfM 
mmt y m with ti»ao0<Df )tbe t^iasHosA^ wkh»the ao^ 
fiw<r9, fior y«ur amussmcnt. 

£. Can a person of a delicate mak^ a«d wttk 
a^ostiiuiion* bear the xsold cUmaie of Russia? 

A, In Riisria people suffer less from the coU 
t})aii in Provence. . In our warm apastments^ and 
cjolbed in our thick furs, we bid defiance to the 
severest frost. In December and January » wh^a 

the 
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the sky in France i& incessantly covered with 
clouds, and the rain pours down in torrents, ocrr 
ladies, under the most brilliant sunshine, are con- 
veyed over the glistening snow in sledges, whihe 
the most beautiful roses bloom on their lily white 
cheeks. Never are the Russian ladies more 
'charming than in winter: the cold freshens and 
animates their complexion, and every one, on ei»- 
taring a room,;af(er being in the open air, is like 

, a Flora. 

2. What season of the year is the most bedu- 
tifun& Russia? 

'A. The seasons are all agreeable; but the 
spring is no where «o charming as in Russia. — 
The white covering of wiatar at length fatigues 
the eye — the mind longs for a change — and lo t 
the lark cart^ in the sky; the heart heaves with^ 

. pleasure; the snow on the mountains is soon dts* 
solved by the warm rays of the sitn. The water 
rushes over the fields, the streams break their 
chains, rise majestically over their banks, and the 
smallest rivulet beeomes a riven The bleak mea- 
dows nouri^ed Ky the beneficent moisture, be- 
come covered with ftesh verdure, enamelled with 
flowers. The blrch^ groves begin to be greet>, 
and after the dark forests, which resound with the 
joyful notes of the feathered tribe, shoot forth 

leaves ; 
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leaves; while the zephyrs diffuse around the 
perfume of the Moscow lish laurel cherry. In 
France the sprin|r advances slowly, so that its ap-* 
» preach is hardly perceptible; but in Russia it flies 
suddenly from the heavens, and the eye is scarcely 
able to follow its rapid effects. Here nature ap* 
pears to be weak and exhausted; but with us she 
has all the fire of youth. Scarcely is she awaken- 
ed from her winter sleep, when, she starts up in 
the full splendour of her beauty ; and what re- 
quires here several weeks to ripen, comes to ma-^ 
turity with us in a few days. The fields here in 
summer are yellow; but with us they ar6 green 
till winter. In the serene days of autumn we 
enjoy nature like a friend from whom we must 
soon be a long time separated, and therefore it 
affords us more pleasure. The winter now ap- 
proaches, and the inhabitants of the country hasten 
to town to the amusements of social life. 

2. What amusements does social life afford in 
Russia? 

ji. All those which it affords in this countr)*: 
plays, balls, suppers, cards, and, in the last place, . 
the charms of your sex. 

2. Do foreigners meet with a good reception, 
and are they loved in Russia ? 

A. Hospitality 
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A, Hospftafity^ii^ a Mtidrml viftue in Hufeia; 
V9t are indcbred taforeigtiefarfor otrr knrowledge, 
at^d for a great matty ingenkni^ Wcas and agree* 
albte S€ittalf ions- which were unfenx^vrn t6^ otir fbre- 
fiithers; and as we load our guests wkh ch^ility, 
It gi^«»'u8 pJeasore to prove to them in this man- 
Iter, that thfc pupUs understand almost as well as 
their masters, the afrt of living, antf of behaving 
with propriety towards -their neighbonry. 

S. Are thfe women respected in Russia?* 

A. A ferafafc with us is seated on tht^ throne. 
Honour and love, laurels and roses, are the em- 
Wems of our knightS; 

S. My husband; who is personally fond of the 
chace, wishes to fcnow whether there be plenty 
of game in Russia? 

To this question I* have returned" s'uth' an an- 
swer, that the Count will no doubt make imttie- 
diate preparations for his journey. 

In a word, if these persons do not hasten to 
take refuge with you at Moscow, it will certainly 
not be my fault. 



On 
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Parts, June 1790. 

I HAD resolved to renounce, for a few days, 
the pleasures of the metropolis, in order to visit 
the most remarkable places in the neighbourhood; 
ivher^wkb shall L begin but with Versailles? 

At nine in the morning I went on board ^ 
galliot, together with the Ambassador's cbap^ 
lain^ and 4 Russian aitist of great talents. W« 
sailed along t^e Champs Elisees, the Bots dt 
Boulogne^ and a number of the most enchanting 
Gountty seats and gardens which adorn both the 
banks of the Seine. On therleft is the CAaieau 
Meudon, with a magnificent terrace. In the 
village of Meudon lived, in the sixteenth century, 
Francis Rabelais ^ the famocs author of Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel. His cotemporaries admired 
his knowledgie,. and p09terUy follows their exam- 
ple« Raielaiswu for some tioie » moskf and 
after Jhavii^ obtained a dis^esisation from the 
Pope^ he became a Doctor ol Medicine. He 
tanght at Montpelliery and raised that University 
to gieat celebrity.* 

* Every Doctor, at his promotion, in Montpellier, is covered 
with the maatle of Kabelais to this day. This ceremony often 
leHiinds people of the fcUe^f the Ass in the Lion's skin. 
VOL, III* o • He 
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He went afterwards to Rome in order to laugh 
at the slipper of his benefactor, and at last was 
made parish-priest of Meudon, where he attended 
with great zeal to the spiritual and corporal health 
of his flock; and at intervals wrote romances, 
.where the candid Lafontaine confesses he found 
more wit tlian in many celebrated philosophical 
dissertations* These romances very probably 
gave to Sterne xh^ ideaof his Tristram Shan- 
DY. Rabeiais lived and died laughing: some 
minutes before his exit, he said, *• the curtain 
*• drops, the play is over — Je vatsxhercberwk 
** grand pent itre.'^* His testament consisted of 
die following words ^ ' *, 

" I possess DQthing, I oti-e much— 
" What remains is for the poor." 

- Wc breakfasted in the village Sevre, which is 
celebrated for its manufactory of Porcellainc ; 
from thence we walked ail the way to VcrsaBles 
on foot. On both sides of the road we saw beau- 
tiful country seats, gardens, and inns ; and thus dis* 
tracted by the various objects that surrounded us, 
we came imperceptibly to the avenues de Ver- 
sdilleSy where we discovered the palace. 

Louis XIV. wished to produce something ex- 
tt^iordinary ; bespoke, and in the midst of a wild 

sandy 
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sandy desert there arpsc> lo^the valleys of Teciipc,. a( 
palace, to which noae ia Europe can beicompared*. 
Three alines, with doubjle rows, one.fropi l^a- 
rls, the. other frpm Seaux, and the third from St,^, 
Cloud, meet on the Place d^ArmeSy which is^ 
formed by two expensive buildings ; these are the-. 
King's stables. In front is a well finished railing,., 
and on the sides two gFpupes, representing France^ 
victories over; Spam, and tb«i Gerinanic empire,; 
On the left ;^e the new. buiWings for the Royal, 
Gardens,, which, though very elegant, spoil the 
the syininetry of the wbuje. Be^iind the i^/acc. 
d'Armes you. «?nte^. into the. first or the Mini-, 
ster's court,^ on the gate? of which are repre*. 
sented,. in t^o group^s, Pe*qe and Plenty, objects- 
which certainly deserve the att^ention of every. 
Minis^ter. We went at first ,tp see the chapel, of 
which ffvltairc s^ys, in iha description of the., 
Temple of. Taste,— f . . . . ^ 

"11 n*a Tieii tfes defaults pcfmperrxr 

• " Ce coliiichet faata&uf, ! ^ 

*' Qui du peupie.eblouitlesycux, 
•' Et dont le connoisseur se raille." 

But all connpisseurs do not think so; and not* 
with^t^dip^ the slights of the philosopher of - 
Ferne>^^ several men of tasie esteem ic, both on ,' 
a 2 account 
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aceoHnr of the symmetry of the wliole, and the 
elegance of each parttculsr ornament. We found 
nobcxij in the ehape! but some monks assisting 
at mass. The statues anti painting are excellent ; 
every where splendour aqd , riches joined with 
taste. Among other elegant pictures, I rernarked 
cspecialty one of Jouveneif representing St. Louis 
dressing the wounded, after a victory over the In- 
fidels in Egypt, On one of the' altars they shew- 
ed us a great curiosity, a crucifix of ivory, four 
feet high ; it i« a present from Augustus II. King 
of Poland. Coming from the chapei we entered 
the hall of Hercvies, which is remaiicable for its 
extraordinai'y size, and the ^lendour of its orna- 
ments. Twenty Corinthian pillars of marhle, 
with gilded capitals and pedestals, distinguish it; 
but its chtef beauty is the ceiling, painted in oil 
colours, by Lenmne^ which represents Hercules 
enrolled among the Gods; the largest painting 
imaginable. The arxan|;ement of the figures, 
and the lively expression, are the strotigest proofs 
of Lemoine's genius. Here are to be seen also, 
two fine paintings of Paul Veronese — our Sa- 
viour and a Rebecca. The first of these belonged 
to the monks, called Servitcs, in Venice, who 
would fy>t sell it to Louis XIV. for any price ; 
but when the Senate learnt the King's desire, they 

took 
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took the picture from the monks» and made the 
King a present of it. 

The saloons of Plenty, of Venus, of Diana,, 
and of Mars, are also remarkable for ihc'w plafond^ 
or ceiling. In the haJl of Venus I was pleased 
with an antique statue of Cincinnatus; and in 
that of Diana, with a bust of Louis XIV. 

la. the hall of Mars I admired the family of 
Darius, by Lebrmi, which all Cognoscenti consi- 
der as his best performance. Wliilst he painted 
at Fontainbleau,. the Kmg visited him often, and 
amused himself in observing his art : this- had not 
a little influence on the pencil of the artist. — 
They tell of a certain. Italian Prelate who could 
never look at this piece out of jealousy, but al- 
ways shut his eyes when he passed by it. Beside 
H is the Wanderers of Paul Veronese, in which 
be has represented his whole family^ 

In the hall of Mercury were formerly* two pieces 
of Rapkqel — the Archangel Michael, and the 
Holy Family; but to our sorrow they had been 
taken down. We also saw here a clock made at 
the beginning of this century, by Moran, who 
bad never been, taught dock-making no more 
than our KiUubinJ^ 

* Kttlabin^ a celebrated mechanical genius t bis mosf le* 
markable work is the model of the bridge of Newa, which is. at 
ike Academy of Sciences, in FeteisbuigW 

.03 Whcft. 
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When the clock strikes, two cocks crow, and 
beat with their wings; at the same momCTit, from 
a little door, two Cupids of bronze come forward 
with drums, and beat the quarters with a little 
hammer f in the middle appears the statue of 
Lmns XIV. above whose head the Goddess of 
Victory hovers on a dioud, and holds a crown 
over him; meanwhile the clock p1a)rs» and at the 
end of the tune all vanish at once. 

In another hall is seen the throne under a mag- 
nificent canopy. *• There, gentlemen, yon bc^ 
•• hold the first throne in the world !'* said our 
conductor, *' at least it was so of yore ; but if 
*• heaven has not abandoned France entirely, the 
" son of Louis XIV. shall once more arise in all 
" its splendor/' 

Through the saloon of War, where Lebron's 
pencil has immortalized the victories of France, 
we went into a gallery, which is deservedly called 
the Great Gallery ; it is 37 toises in length, and 
38 feet high. Over against the windows are ar- 
cades in mirror, from which are agreeably reflect- 
ed, the gardens, the fountains, and the stetues. 

The Ptafond^ a work of Lebrun, represents, 
in twenty-seven allegorical paintings, the history 
of the first year of King Louis's reigH. Four 
marble pillars, with eight pibstcrs, surround the 

entrance 
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entrance on both sides of the gallery. Between 
the pilasters are four antique statues, on marble 
pedestals; they represent Bacchus, Venus, (this 
statue was dug our at Aries,) a Vestal, and the 
Muse Urania; and in the middle are seen, m as 
many niches, the statues of Germanicus, supposed 
tor be a work of Alkamenes, two statues of Ve- 
nofi, and a Diana. 

In the saloon of Peace, France is represented 
sitting on an azute globe, Fame erowning her, 
and Lotiis presenting to Europe the olive branch. 
From the ssJoon of Peace we enter into the 
Qoeen*8 apartment. I thought on the 4th of 
October, that dreadful night when the beautiful 
Marie-AnUinette heard the threatening>yells of 
the Parisian cannibals, and the clashing of aniis 
at her door, and fled from their tyger fangs, half 
naked, with dishevelled hair, to the arms of hcF 
.husband. It was a considerable time before I 
could retollect myself sufficiently to pay attention 
to the beauties of the place. All the paintings 
here have a reference to the praise and triumph 
of the ladies : Antony ready to fall down at the 
feet of Cleopatra; Rhodope before the pyramid^ 
erected in honour of her beauty ; the immortal 
Sappho with her heavenly lyre; Aspasia con- 
versing with the Sages of Greece ; Penelope un- 
doing 



doing her web; innocent^ maidens sacrifieing 
to Jupiter on Mount Ida^ and all the. celebrated 
queens of antiquity. 

In the King's apartments we saw the St. John^ 
of Raphael; some paintings of Veronese and 
Bassano ; together with the portraits of Catherine 
of ValoLs, Mary of Medici&» and Francis L by 
Kubens, Vandyke, and Titian ; besides two an* 
tique busts, one, of Scipio Afnicanus, of Bronze, 
with eyes, of silver; the other of Alexander the 
Great, of Porpbyry. They shewed us ia the last 
place^ alarge astronomical clock, which indicates 
the months,, weeks, and days, cjegrees of heat and 
cold, and the course of the planets, with so much 
accuracy, that (br centuries there is scarce any 
perceptible deviation from the astronomical ca^ 
lendars. Louis XIV. slept here on an elevated 
bed, from which he could discern Par i«. 

In. some lesser rooms, beside the King's cabt- 
nety IS the excellent collection of cut^stones, 
among which Michael Angelo's Seal, as they , 
call it, drew my attention ; it has a^ wine grape 
engraven on it. 

After visiting the tb^tre, which welt deserves 
the title of royal, we returned to dine at the inn. 

Versailles without the court is a body without 
a soul. It is a desert. Where lately carriage 

rolled 
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tMoA incessantly, in the courts lately so crowded, 
we ROW meet with a solitary individual here and 
there. A dead silence reigns every where, every 
one I saw appeared dejected. In the best inns 
where we stopped, we were obliged to wait two 
hours for dinner. The hostess said to excuse her- 
self) ** what can I do, gentlemen, m these sad and 
'< wretched times, we must all have patience, and 
" so must you too gentlemen/* After we had 
stilled our hunger a little, we hastened to inspect 
the garden and the park ; which arc nearly fifty 
Wcrsts (seven German miles) in circumference. 

Nothmg can be compared with the majestic 
view of the castle from the garden. The front 
together with the wings rs more than three hund- 
red toises in length. Here are exhibited all the 
beauties and riches of architecture and sculpture. 
No prince upon earth ever had such a dwelling. 
One must see it. It cannot be described ; for to 
enumerate the pillars, statues, vases, ornaments 
of every kind is not giving a description. 

The pencil of the most skilful artist cannot do 
justice to the striking perfect harmony of each 
part, or to the effect of the whole. Yet let us 
consider the "garden, the creation of Lenolre^ 
whose bold genius has every where enthroned 
art, and troddca under foot modest nature like a 

poor 
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poor slave. Here is the empire of sculpture,^ 
and of Flora, Parterres ^ flower- pou, ponds^ 
fountains, basons, groves^, imersgersed with an-, 
innumerable qMautity of statues, groupes.,. Tases> 
vying with each other in beauty so^ that x|ope- 
Ctin fix: your attention^ but only distract it, and 
you knoWj not at last which way to look. . 

This is the very effect which the great king . 
and the great artist intended to produce* For it. 
was impo8si))le for the latter to suppose that peo« 
pie should consider each beauty singly: twelve: 
months would scarcely sujEcc for that purppse— .. 
no, he wished to trajisport the, spectator by 
the sight o£^ these riches of art^ tliat he might, 
pass through the treasures in a continual rapture < 
of joy and admiration. Thus it fared- with me 
at least. I stepped with a. sifang,e feeling of. awe 
from object to object, found every thing, perfect, 
and modestly held my tongue.. 

Lems and Lcnotre engrosed all py faculties^ 
and I found it impossible to imagine any thing,^ 
greater ot more perfect than v^bat I saw. I re- 
mtmhti^^Tas$o's excellent descripnon of the . 
gardens of Armida, and the artificer, of Vprsaille^ 
gained even by the comparison. How poor and 
needy is the poet's garden compared with this^ . 
the one is at best "a printi^ while the other de- 

serves 
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terv^S to be called a painting. How often lias it 
been maintained ihat poetry exceeds every other 
art? yes, certainly in inward feeling, but as to 
impressions on the senses it must yield to other 
arts. Tlicre the poet is merely a blunderer com- 
pared to the artist, and he must tremblq wheii he 
sees his veiscs in the hands of the latter. 

.In the year 1775, ^e gardens of Venailles 
suffered a sad devastation ; the most beautiful 
tr-ees were cut'down, because they were thought 
to be loo old and not £t for a pleasure garden: 
but the poet in such cases will admit of no excuse 
^nd. DeUlU bewaiis'4he blow in these harmoni- 
ous liaes... 

O VerwUlest, o regrets, o i^08qu<t» tavissantft 
Chefs-d*(£uvre-d'un graod Hosj de Lenotr^, et dutemi 
La hache est a. vos pieds» et votre heore est vei^ue/ficc. 

' But now the yoting trees are grown up pretty 
well again, and Venus blushes no more at her 
own nudity, as Delitte expresses it. The birds 
arre returned from their exile, to warble their 
lt>ves again ; but ah ! there is none to listen to 
their song, except now ^tid then a stranger whom 
curiosity invites. 

The works of sculpture would take up several 
^ges to enumerate; thirty of the best sculptors 

have 
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I]av& bestowed on tben (heir whole art. I sliaM 
on]y oientioa tbecoloasai statue of Jupiter, sop* 
posed to be the work of Miron. . It is of Pariaa 
iDarble and was found at Samos, by Mari^jin^ 
tony. Augustus placed it in the capicol, an<l 
Germanicus^ Trajan and i/. AurcUus sacrificed 
to it. Tlie Dutches of Comaringia, presented it 
to Grenvtll the celebrated nainister of Charles V. 
and he erected it in hiA garden. at Besati^on. 
At length at the command of Lewis, tiiis colossal 
Jupiter repaired to Verswllcs. - I honoitf in it, 
not the god, but veneraUe. antiquity, and the 
sight of It gave me great pleasure. Time^ and 
his travels have deprived him of his feet. . i}r#a/- 
illy has replaced them, but to 'me it looked as if 
old Zevs did not stand upright on his new feet. 
In the great park is the Menagerie^ for for^gn 
beasts. Behind an iron rait you see lions, tygers, 
panthers, and what I remarked most the rbinoee* 
ros ; the sight of this enormous, animal even in a 
cage terrifies one, but how should we like to meet 
with it in the deserts of Africa? The hatred of 
the brute creation towards man is certainly not 
unjust ; for what must they not suffer from us ? 
The little two footed animal sits on the back of 
the immense elephant, strikes it with a pointed 
hammer on the head^ and leads it like a lamb 

wherever 
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wherever he pleases. He brings the rhiuoceros* 
from Ethiopia to Versailles. He cages the ma- 
jestic lion, and teazes the captive tyger with a 
rod, making a jest of his fury. The cunning of 
the fox and of other animals is esteemed, but what 
are tliey compared to the art and cunning of 
man? 

However much Lewis loved pomp, he wafi 
sometimes tired of it, and then he retired front 
his magnificent palace to Trianon, a small hut 
elegant box in the park of Versailles. It is only 
one story high, and is i*emarkable for nothing hue 
its paintings ; before the house are flower-plotSi 
basons, and marble groupes. 

We hastened to see the little Trianon of which 
Delille says : ^ 

Semblable a son auguste et jcune Deite 
Trianon joint la grace avec la majesty. 

Parterres cut out in the English taste, suiTOund 
a neat palace which seems devoted by an amiable 
&ir, to the pleasures of an amiable and select so- 
ciety. It was not the- Queen but the lovely 
Marie-Antoinette, that here entertained her 
guests. Here the amiable hostess gave the 
soup^es^ concerts, and balls enlivened by the graces 
and the loves; 'The garden surrounding Tria- 
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non is the triumph of English horticuUure. No 
where do you meet with cold formal symmetry: 
every where reigns a sweet confusion, a pleasing 
simplicity and the beauty of nature. The brooks 
flow limpid and unrestrained, and their banks be- 
strewed with flowers invite the swains and shep«> 
herdesses. On an enchanting isle arises in a 
dark thicket the temple of love, -where the chissel 
of Bouchardon has represented Cupid with all his 
charms. The tender deity receives with a friend- 
ly smile those who enter. In his look there is 
nothing of the dangerous cunning of which he is 
accused. The artist thought on innocent and 
happy love. Farther on you see little hills, cul- 
tivated fields, meadows, flocks, jiuts, and a wild 
grotto. After the splendid and amazing works of 
art, here we find again nature, ourselves, our 
hearts and our own ideas. I breathe easier. The 
still evening, and the setting sim afford me joy. 
I could have wished it had stood still high in the 
heavens, that I might tarry longer in the delights 
of Trianon, but the approaching night obligjcd us 
to think of returning* When I reached Paris, I 
threw myself fatigued on my bed and exclaimed: 
never have I beheld any thing more magnificent 
than Versailles and its park ! never any thing 
more lovely than Jrianoft with its rural beauties ! 

Paris 
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Paris^ June^ 1 790. 
TO-DAY I was at the house of the celebrat- 
ed traveller Levaillant^ who penetrated so far in- 
to Africa. I did not find him at home; but I got 
acquainted with his wife a very agreeable and 
entertaining woman. All Paris now reads the 
almost romantic travels of Levaillant, where he 
appears like another Theseus fighting with moti 
sters, and hunting elephants like as many horses. 
** // est vaillant ce monsieur Levaillant^** say 
the Parisian ladies of him. His spouse iold me 
wjth pride, that for the last fifteen years only two 
works worthy of immortality had appeared ; z/w- 
aeharsis^ and the travels of her husband. ** They' 
" ^re excellent, replied I, only in reading them I 
*^ wondered how it was possible for a man to for- 
^' sake his country, friends, family atld all the 
••- pleasures of life, to wander about in unknown 
*« deserts beyond seas, that a bird may be describ- 
** ed more accurately : and now when I see you I 
** wonder still more." * How so ?* •« How is it 
•* possible to leave so amiable a partner?"— 

• O sir, curiosity has its martyrs as well as religi- 

• on;, we women are destined to remain on one 

• spot ; but you men, you are often Calmucks, 
^ wandering from place to place in order to learrx 
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lord knows what, without caring for our uneasi- 
ness.** I assured Madam Vaillant^ that the 
men in Russia were an exception, and that they 
left their wives with regret, and I quoted th« 
Russian proverb as a proof. " The Don is good 
<* but it is still better at home/' Slie gave me 
leave to pay her another visit in order to be ac- 
qyainted with her husband, who is preparing for 
a second expedition to Africa. 



Otcil^ Jurtf, 1790. 
IN order to see the house where Boileau wrote 
bis satyrs, and where Moliere ssived the lives of 
the best French Authors, I made an excursion to 
this place : you know the diverting anecdote ; B€U 
leaii^ Racine, Lafontaine^ Lachafetle^ Moliere^ 
began over a bottle of wine, to act the part of 
Heraclitus. They cursed this wretched life, and 
found at last according to the saying of a Grecian 
sophist, that the first happiness is not to havelieen 
born, and the second to die as soon as possible. 
Boileau^ in order to lose no time proposed to 
throw themselves into the river. The Seine is 
not far off, and the poets heated with wine started 
up in order to seek a watery grave. Moliere the 
tlie only sober man in the company, kept his sear, 

and 
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and said, ** my friends, your resolution is good ; 
*• but now it is dark night, nobody can witness 
"our glorious exit; let us await our father 
*• PhcEbus, and then let all Paris be witness of 
*• the noble death of its children.'* This lucky 
thought pleased every body, and LachapelU ex- 
claimedy " that is true ! to-morrow we will drown 
•* ourselves, and to night we will empty the re- 
" maining bottles." 

After BoileatCs death the physician Gendron^ 
occupied the house. One day when Voltaire 
dined with him, he took his pencil and wrote the 
following verses on the wall. 

C*est ici le vrai Pamasse 

Des vrais enfans d' AppoUon 

Soua le Bom de Boiieau ces lieux virent Horace 

Esculape y paroit sons celui de Gendron. 

The village Oteil was formerly famed for it» 
good wine ; but this reputation.it has lost. The 
wine they have here is none of the best \ I could 
scarce drink one glass of it. But it grows dark, 
I hasten to return to the city. 

ST. DENIS, 
" Ye kings, the love or terror of the world, 
" In the grave you are but duAt." 

I have been at St. Denis, where the French 

monarchs arc intercd. They all repose together 
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in peace ; the Merovingian^ CarolingiaUf Cape^ 
tiahy Valesiauy and Bourbon races, I sougfit 
in vain for the tomb of the charming Anne, 
daughter of Jaroslaws, and spouse to Henry L 
After the king'$ death, she married Cou?it Creqm, 
and died at Genlis, in a convent founded by her* 
self; Yet some historians maintain that she re- 
turned to Russia, Be that as it will, her cenotaph 
is not to be met with here — imagine to yourself 
the sensations of a tender maid, torn from the 
arms of her friends, and carried into a distant 
country, where she is an utter stranger to every 
things even to the language, there to become the 
wife of a husband she never saw. Already in 
those early times state pohcy had its victims.-^ 
Anne was obliged to change her religion, at a 
period of the keenest contest between the eastern 
and western churches. Henry, however, de- 
served to be her husband; he was brave, and pos- 
^sessed all the virtues of a knight and a prince. 
Anne's second marriage was a love-match; but 
she did not enjoy lier happiness long. CouAt 
Crejjui was killed in a duel, by a British knight. 

I bowed at the shrine of Louis XII. and 
Henry IV. 

The grave of Francis I. the father of arts and^ 
sciences, is beautifully adorned by the grateful 
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arts. But what appeared to me far more remark- 
able was, the tomb of Turenne^ who united the 
courage of Alexander to the prudence of Fabius. 
The hero dies in the arms of Immortality, who 
crowns him with iauj els. Fortitude and Prudence 
stand beside the grave; the former in the attitude 
of consternation, the latter in the depth of sorrow. 
A black marble still waits for the inscription. 
Why do not they give it the following lines of a 
French writer, whose name I forget? 

" Tarenne a son tombean parmi ceux de nos rois, 

" II obtiut cet honnenr par ses fameux exploits : 

<' Louis Youlut ainsi couronner sa vaillance> 

" Afin d'apprendre aux siec les d'avenir ; 

." Qu'il ne met point de difference, 

" Entre porter le sceptre et le bieil soutenir." 

I shall not describe to you minutely the strange 
bas-reliefs on the tomb of Dagobert^ where the 
devils fight: St. Denis sails in a boat, and the 
angels hold the candles; they wear the impres- 
sion of the dark age in which Dagobert lived. 
This king was the founder of the abbey of St. 
Denis. As little shall I enumerate the treasures 
of this abbey, the golden crucifixes, the holy nails, 
hands, feet, hair, and rags, which several kings 
and devotees have offered here« I must only men- 
tion the crown of Charlemagne; the sceptre and 
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imperiat apple of Henry IV.; the sworJ of St. 
Louis, wherewith he fought the infidels ; the por- 
trait of the Maid of Orleans, the heroine of VoU 
taire^s Pucelle ; and an antique vase of oriental 
agate, on which is represented the inarch of 
Bacchus. 

St. Dioni/szus, the patron of France, finst 
preached the Christian faith in Gaul, and was put 
to death hy the enraged Heathens, on Montmar- 
tre. The Legend relates, that after he was he- 
headed, he took his head in his hand and walked 
a league with it. A Parisian lady on hearing this 
miracle said: " Cela n*esi pas suprenant: ilrCy 
** a que ie premier pas qui coute.*^ 



Paris, Juncy 1790. 

ALTHOUGH I have been often in the bois 
de Boulogne, I never saw Bagatelle, the famous 
house of the Count d'^rtois, till to-day. You 
remember Delille^s fine des9ription of this ele- 
gant chateau: 

" Et toi, d'un Prince amiable o I'asjle fidelle, 
" Dont le nom trop modeste est indigne de toi, 
" Lien charmant, &c. 

At the end of the wood, near the bank of the 
Seine, you see a beautiful pavillJoR, over the en- 
trance 
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trance k wcitted^ in Ieti«« of gold : •* Parva sed 
** afi^a.^' <9n ehe.^r^kca^e stands a nymph ia 
marble carrjring a basket on her head> into which, 
in the evening, they place a.cry&tal.lamp to eo- 
Jigheen the onuance. 

In the fimt room yoo mter, two dolphins throw 
water into a large bason, bordered with green 
turf. The mirrors on the walls multiply this ob- 
ject» which has a very >finfi effect. Erom thence 
yoUeoter into a lsB*ge rotunda adorned with mir^ 
Tors, tas^roliefs^ ai^mbesquesy and a variety of al« 
legorical figures. Tworcabinets join the rotooda; 
4he one a bathing place, and the oiiier a boudoirr 
every thiog fareithe$ vohiptsous efeminacy.^'-^ 
Love seniles from ike ;paintbgs, and rapturous 
pleasure hovers lOver .^ alc9ves^-l durst not look 
at the bed« 

The upper iloor seems to be inhabited by Mars: 
every where mpiiear spears, helisets, trophies, and 
odier signs of war and irictories ,- hot the warlike 
God is no jencmy tp iSaiG^o6 of Love. On the 
right'thand ia a little coneoaled closet^ where are 
the titf^MTof awconabat and victory of a very 
i^epent nature«j. 'TberQ.inodesty dies aiid plea<> 
snre triamphs. The colour of the sofa, of the 
chaiw, and tapestry, is. the ssotftest "flesh- colour: 
the loves alone can iik such oolom^s. From the 

windows 
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windows there is a most delightfult view, tBe 
'Windings of the Seine, the Ahhty of Long-champj 
the bridge of Neuilly, and other objects, form a 
beautifol landscape. 

One must consider this pavillton aj an inchanN 
ed castle, when one is' told that it was finished in^ 
no more than five weeks. 

' From the pavillion two aliecs lead to a rock of 
Granite, wiience issues a ri¥ulet.\ Behind the 
rock is a pleasant grove, dedicated to Venus the 
Chaste» whose statue is in the midst of it. There 
begins an English garden^ a true picture of rural 
nature ; In some places it looks wild and reraau;- 
tic, in others gaily adorned ; a fine meadow espe- 
cially attracts the attentiois; it is bordered with 
wood and little eminences. la the middb is a 
clear pond, on wliich a boat floats. On the left a 
winding foot-path leads to a wilderness surround* 
cd with lofty trees, whose branches are inter- 
woven. A little thatched cot stands in the midst 
of the wilderness, tontaimng- two rooms and a 
kitchen, lined with moas and leaves. Here for 
sotnetime lr\'ed.a hermit, whom .several peopU 
visited out of curiosity, to Jiear him rail at die 
world and its pleasures. . He was particularly se- 
vere on the women, and on.love ; but Cupki pu- 
nished his blaisphemies. He sbewed him,, in the 

neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood, of his lierin>tagc,,a rural beauty, 
gathering violets on the banks of the Seine i at 
thi$ sight the h^'niit forgot his rigiil morality and 
bis beard, and was metamorphosed into a Sela- 
don; but his love .was not fortunate: the cruel 
fair rejected his flame, and out of despair he en- 
listed in the army. Being. wouruled in an en- 
gagement with the English, he was brought to 
the HoUl dcs IhvalideSi and the Count d'Artoi& 
allowed him a pension of 100 livres. Beside the 
cottage, is a chapej, a field winch the hermit cul- 
tivated, and a brook where he queuched his thirst* 
With a sigh at human frailty I proceeded to a 
high obelisk, on which many hieroglyphic figures 
are represented. It was a pity that I hat! not the 
key to them, for I was. told they contained all the 
wisdom of the Egyptian priests. Farther on ap- 
pear blooming, meadows, through which paths 
and streams wind along ; here and there are neat 
bridges and pavillions; one of them stands on a 
rock,^ which is di£5cult to climb ; it is calledf the 
Temple of Philosophy, to which the road is in- 
deed not very easy. The outside of the temple 
has no great attraction; it Is of a singular gothic 
structure, to signify that philosophy is only amia-- 
ble to its friends ; but to the profane it appears 
uncouth. The interior is adorned with the busts 

of 
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of the szgH iif Gtttcei and (he many coloured 
windows represent all the objects in a variety of 
shades, which refer to the various opinions of men. 

Beneath the paviHion is a grotto, into which the 
rays of the sun penetrate through some Jissures. 
All the produce of the mineral kingdom are here 
collected. A roaring cascade falls from another 
rock, and mixes its foaming stream with the clear 
waters of a pond which wash the foot of a black 
marble monumeiit^ surrounded with cypress trees : 
an affecting sight for any one who has loved and 
lost the object of his love. 

Have you a mind, my friends, to descend with 
me into the regions below ? The earth opens be- 
fore you : you descend on steps of stone, a thick 
darkness surrounds you; it is too late to chink of 
returning, you must penetrate farther into this 
region of obscurity in an unknown path, A dis- 
turbed imagination hears the murmurs of Styx 
and Cocytus; soon, soon will Cerberus bark. 
But, be easy, a sudden ray darts from afar on' your 
eye; some steps farther and you arrive again at 
the light of day, on the banks of a murmuring 
brook, in the midst of a delightful landscape. 
Here, my friends, refresh yourselves with me ; 
sit down on the soft glass and enjoy the sweet 
evening; •• 

I am 
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I am tired of descriptions, and so are you pcr- 
liaps; but nevei% never would you be weary of 
admiring the beautiftil garden of Count (VArtios^ 
in the Bois de Boulogne. 



Paris^ June^ 1790. 

I HAVE been at Marly, and have seen the 
Palace of the Sun,* and the twelve pavillions, re- 
presenting the twelve signs of the Zodiac, Olym- 
pus, the valley of Tempe, and the garden of AI- 
• cinous; m a word, a second Versailles. 

One must know hydraulics in order to conceive 
ajustideaof the water-works of Marly. The 
inventor of the machine which raises the water 
from the Seine, and conducts it through pipes to 
'Marly and Trianon, could neither read nor write. 

How rich in works of art is not the country 
round Paris. I often go to the MonUValerien^ 
and look with amazement on the majestic palaces 
and gardens with' which the city is surrounded. 
I have not forgotten to visit the Eremitage^ 
where Bousseau wrote his new HtloisCy and read 

• The sun was the emblem of Louis XIV. and the pavillion 
of the King, standing amidst twelve other pavillions^ was called 
the Pavillion of the Son. 

vol.. III. a it 
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it to the simple Theresa^ who could not indeed 
count an hundred, but could feel all the beauties 
of this immortal romance, and could weep. The 
house is small, and lies on the declivity of a hill, 
.between beautiful fields and vallies. 

I have also been at Montmorency, where sSosis- 
seau wrote Emile; and at Passy, where Franklin 
lived.* I have besides visited Bellevue^ which 
well deserves its name; and St. Cloud, where is 
the most famous artificial cascade in Europe. 

My servant, Bieder^ who assures me he knows 
Paris as hf does his own garret-room, had often 
pressed me to visit the King's Garde^Miuble. 
«• It is not right. Sir," said he, •* that you have 
•* been three months in Paris without seeing the 
'* greatest curiosity in it. What are you doing? 
<' You run about in the streets, and the environs 
" of the town, and visit only the theatre. Here 
** is your hat and cane ; you must come and see 
«* the Royal Garde-Meuble.*' I took my hat 
and staff, and allowed him to conduct me to the 
Place Louis^quinzcy where, in a large building, 
supported by pillars, is the Garbe-robe of the 
King. Here I found indeed a great collection of 
rare and valuable things, gold and silver vases, 
precious stones, cups, coats of mail and arms of 
all kinds. The most remarkable appeared to me; 

1st. A 
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in. A rottod tihrer shield, more thftn three feet 
diMMier; it waafoundat LjQns, in the Rhone, 
and on it is represented, in bas-reliefs an engage- 
nftcnt of cavalry ; it is supposed that this shield- 
was presented by the Spanish natton to Scipia 
Africasiys. H. The steel armour of Francis I. in 
which he fought at the battle of Pavia. The 
figures engraven on it are made from the draughts* 
of Julio Romano ; it is so light thai one caaiift it 
with one hand. S. Thtamioor of Henry II. in 
which he was mortaUy wounded at the tourna- 
neat of Count Montgomery. Another belong«- 
iiig ta Louis XIV. a present from the Repub-^ 
lie of Yeniee. 4, Two swords of Henry IV.. 
fi. Two cannons with silver carriages, which the 
Smpergr of Siam presented to Lpuis XIV. toi« 
shew that be had artillery likewise; because he^ 
understood the King of France did not consider 
him as a formidable enemy, since he had no can* 
noA. 6. The long gilded spear of Pope Pius V- 
with which he threatened to overthrow Venice.. 
7. A little gold basket, set with diamonds and 
rubies. 8. The golden chapel of Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, which is al^o set with jewels. 9. A mag- 
nificent saddle which the Emperor of the Turks 
presented to Louis XV. And lastly, the tapestry 
for which Francis I. jiaid more than 100,000 doU 
Q 2 lars 
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larr to the Flemish unisti— they are wrought af- 
ter drawings of Raphael and JuUo RomanO'^ 
they represent the battles of Scipio, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Fablt of Psyche. Here 
you also find the best Upestry of the Gobelines, 
wonderful works, which for draughty colour, and. 
shading, do not yield to the finest paintings. My 
servant was ever repeating to me : " Eh bien^ 
•• Monsieur? th bien, qu'en dites vousT* 

Now one word or two of this Bkder. He ia- 
by birth a German^ but has forgotton his mother 
tongue. He lives at the same hotel with me, in 
a garret-room, and is as poor as Irus, and as ho- 
nest as Socrates : every thing he buys for me i» as 
cheap as possible, and he always frowns when I 
pay any thing too dear. One day I dropt, on the 
stair-case, a paper with five louis d'^rs in it, Bie- 
der, who followed me, picked it up, and honestly 
brought it. to me. "Thou art honesty iuelf^. 
•♦ Bieder," said I to him. • llfaui bien^ Mon^ 

• muT^ queje U sois^ pour ne pas dementirmon 

• wowi,'* answered he. 

Once, I do not remember on what occasion, I 
spoke to him somewhat harshly. " Monsieur^** 
said he, ^^ deschoses pareillesne se disent paint 
«• en, bon Frangois. Je suis trap sensible pour 

* Bieder^ in Gennaiij meana tipright> bonest» 
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** ft sonfbirJ* I laughed. •• Ri€Zf Monsieur^** 
cootinued he, *^jc rirai wvec vous; wais p^mi 
** 4e\grossicretes^ je vous pric.'^ On anochet 
occasion he entered with tears in his eyes, and': 
handed me a newspaper; I took it, and read aa^ 
follows : 

*' To-day, sath of May, at five o'clock in the- 
inprning, the servant of Mr. 1^. in. the street of 
St. Mary, shot himself. On. hearing the report: 
of a pistol, the door was broke open, and the iin» 
fortunate man was found weltering in his blood ;. 
beside him lay the pistol, and on. the wall wera 
written these words:. 

" Quand on n'est rlen, et qu*on est sans espoir,- 
** La vie est nn opprobrcy et )» mor na devoir/'^ 

On the door, 
•' Aujourd hui mon tour, demMin le tien.*^ 

On the table lay verses, philosophical thoughts^ 
and his testament. By the former, it appestcedi 
that this youth had almost learnt by heart, thedan»> 
gerous writings of the new philosophers. Insleadi 
of comfort,, every thought was poison to a mind) 
unprepared for the teading. of such books ; and< 
thus he fell a victim to his philosophical delusion.. 
He was discontented with his lowly station^. axuL 
}odeed.hei was far above it, wiUi regard to • bi9< 
it *i^ mindi 
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thind and his heart. He pored all night over hia 
kooksy for which purpose he bought candle with 
bis own money, as his strict honesty would fioc 
tUow. him to spend his master's candles for his 
own use. In his testament he says, that he is a 
child of love, and describes, in an affecting straio, 
his affection for his second mother, his good nurse. 
He bequeaths to her 1 50 livres ; 100 to his coun- 
try, as a patriotic gift ; and 4» to the poor. To - 
debtors in prison 48 livres ; one louis d'or to hint 
who buries his body ; and three k>uis d'ors to his 
friend, the German servant in the Hotel Britan- 
nique. They have found upwards of 400 livres 
in his desk.** '* To me," said Bieder, with emo- 
tion, ** he has left three louis d'ors. Ah ! we 
•• were friends from our childhood. He waa an 
' «* uncommon young man ; instead of spending his 
*< time like most of his companions, in tippling 
** houses, he passed his hours of leisure in the 
•• Cabinets de^Lechire^ (reading-rooms,) and oq 
** Sundays he went to the play. Often said he to 
*• me, with tears ; • Henry, let us be virtuous 
" let us deserve our own esteem.* Oh, Tcan- 
** not repeat to you all the fine things my good 
*• Jacques said to me. He spoke like a book, 
*• while poor I cannot put two words together 
** with propriety. For some time back he was 

•* melancholy; 
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** melancholy ; be went about hanging down his 
*« head, and liked to talk about death. For Aifs 
** space oi six day6 I have not seen him, and yes^ 
<^ terday I learnt that Jacques is no more, ami that 
•* there is one good man less in the world." 

Bieder cried as a child» and I myself was deepty 
affected. Poor Jacques, sad effects of half-learn* 
ing I " Drink deep or taste not," says Pope. 

Epictetus was also a servant, but he did not lay- 
violent bands on himself^ 

JBRMXNONVILLE. 

Six French leagues from Paris lies Ermenbn- 
ville; it was here that Rousseau^ after having 
been the sport of his passions, and of too lively 
an imagination,«the victim of other people's ma* 
lice, and of bis own suspicions, ended the tem- 
pestuous day of life, with a serene and tranquil, 
evening. Here were his last deecb, benefactions^ 
and his last words, a panegyric on nature ; and 
here repose his mortal remains in the peaceful 
shade of poplar trees, planted by the hand of 
friendship. Hither Tesort the travellers of sensi- 
bility, to view the place hallowed by his presence, ^ 
to tread the paths he trod, and to breathe the air 
be breathed; and to bedew hb tomb with the 
tears of sensibility. 

Ermenonville 
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ErmenonviUe wat formerly a gloomy wood, 
aofrounded with imrshes ; but aii opufent man of 
taste, tcsnsforaied ks roi>gh wilderness into a bean- 
tifol English garden, foU of enchanting land* 
scapei, resembling a painting of Poussin. The 
ancbnt gothic castle remains; there lived of old 
the feir Gabrielte^ and H^ory the IV. enjoyed 
her lore-— a reflection which adorns it more than 
the most elegant cokmnadef. On both sides are 
modern houses, and a clear pond, studded with de- 
lightful isles, surrounds it. On one side you see 
neat groves, on another green valleys ; here is a 
dark grotto, and yonder roars a cascade ; every 
where nature in all its variety. But let us espe- 
peciaHy contemplate th^ two lofty trees, with in« 
terwoven branches, on which Jtan Jacques has 
carved with his own hand, ** Love unites all.'* 
Rotisseau loved to rest under their shade, on a 
turf seat, raised hy himself. Here are ^en the 
insignia of pastoral life; the pipe, the crook, and 
the garland; and on a simple monument are read 
the names of Theocritus, Virgil^ and Thomson. 

On an eminence appears the Temple of the 
New Philosophy, the architecture of -which re« 
minds one of the ruins of the Temple of the Sibyls, 
nearTivoli ; it is not completed, the materials are 
at hand, but prejudice hinders it from being finish- 
ed. 
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ed. On the piHars are inscribed the names of the 
architects of this structure, with a note of what 
each in partieular contributed ; thtis— • 

J. J. Rousseau — Naturam. 

Montesquieu — Justitiam. 

IF. Perm — Humanitatem. 

Voltaire ^Ridiculum. 

DescarteS'-iiil in rebus inane. 

Newton — Lucem. 
Within is an inscription, dedicating this imper- 
fect Temple to Montaigne. Over the entrance 
it written : 

" Bifdte rarum cognoBcere eaiums," 
Aod on a pillar half-finished, 
** Who mil oomplete it?** 

Several people have written the answer to this 
question on the pillars. Some think that the hu*' 
man mind will never produce any thing perfect ; 
others hope that vReason, ripening iir the school 
of Time, will overcome every obstacle, attaia its 
end, arid at length place Truth on the throne. 

The view from this hill refreshes the eye and 
the heart: clear ponds, green meadows, dark 
woods, present the most agreeable variety of light 
and shade. 

Along a melancholy murmuring brook, we 
pass by a wild grotto to the Altar of Contempla- 
tion; 
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tion;, and farther eo in tbue wood, wt &Kl,ftmoii» 
covered 8tQne« with this inacriplioa: ** Hers lio 
** the bones of those unformnate people who vra» 
** slain in t|ie times of FtaiaJicum^ when citizen 
** rose against citizen^ and btothei: agasnttbro* 
** ther, on account of difiereoAQ of reUgioua opi- 
"nions." 

On the other side of th»: YAgh roa4» giftomf 
fir-trees and pines, rugged cocfcs an4 isMp sands, 
form a true Siherian wiU«rmi«Sft Over a h&t, 
covered with branches of pin«-iireff| amwvs thb 
inscription : *' The King delights in a jp0i9M% lb«k 
<* wood-cutter ia his. hiit of .tw%# ; smery one is 
** master of his own home/' On an old fas^d^ 
tree : ' ' Under its shadel leaoriH that she loved me.'* 
Thus, goad fortune is often.found in th^ wtUest 
desert. In a rock is the grwfl of RcAUwem^ witb 
these words: 

<4 Jean XseqtMs is ifBinort&L" 

There you read, among several sentiments of 
that philosopher, and the titles of s^U his works, 
the following excellent idea : " He alone is truly 
** free, who needs not the assistance of another 
*• to do his will." Farther on the scenery be- 
comes more gay: rocks covered with rushing 
water-falls, remind one of Switzerland^ of MeiU 

lerie, 
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lerie^ zniiJUrens. Ofie thinks oh Julia^ aiifl 
finds her name on the tr^s and rocks. 

A clear brook win^ through a meadow, and 
.passes by vineyards and peasants' houses. On 
the other side arises the gothic tower of the fair 
GabrkUe^ and a boat stands in readinesss to ferry 
you over. The sfrncture of this tower, and the 
ornaments of the interior, recals the memory df 
those times whePe taste was littJe known in ar* 
chitecttire, and when only beauty and honour 
were revered. You fancy the royal iiero, after 
the fatigues of war, coming to rest m the arms 
of his Gabrielk. Here he tasted the sweets pf 
love and tranquillity. Here he composed the 
tendor song : 

" Ch«riDante Gabrielle, 

" Percl de mille dards ; 
" Quand Ja Gloire m' appelle^ 

" Je vole an champ de Mars. 
'" Cruelle departie ! 

" Malheureux jour ! 
•' C'est tpop peu <I'une vie, 

"Pour taut d'amoar."* • 

Into whatever apartment you look, you reall 
every where Charmante Gabrielle. The very 
walls call out Charmante Gabrielle. Full of sofk 

* The two last lines are probably not from Henry ; per- 
haps from Gabrielle herself. The air of this song is very pleasant. 

emotion 
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■emotion yau leave the tower and enter a little 
grove; sacred to the Muses and to Peace. Htop 
murmurs a fountain resembling Vauduse, where 
the grass, the flowers, the zephyrs, the birds, and 
Petrarch sung of love. Among all the houses 
dispersed in a picturesque manner over the mea- 
dow, that destined for Rousseau, distinguishes it* 
self; it was not finished till after his death ; its 
appearance is quite rural, but extremeKy neat. — 
.Beside it lies a little garden, a meadow watered 
by a rivulet, thickset-trees, a bridge fixed on two 
beeches, and a little altar with the inscription, 
♦' A VAmitie^ le baunu de la vie.** 

Rousseau removed to Ermenonvillcon the SOth 
of May, and died on ihe 2d of Jaly^ in the same 
year; so that he enjoyed the peaceful and charm- 
ing solitude in which he lived here, but a short 
time : yet he had already acquired the love of all 
the inhabitants of Ermenonville, who, to this day, 
cannot speak of him without tears. With the 
world, literature, renown, with every thing he 
was disgusted. Nature alone preserved its rights 
^ver his heart to the last. Never did his hand 
take up the pen at Ermenonville i it was only 
employed in distributing alms. His greatest plea- 
sure consisted in walking about, conversing with 
the country people, and in playing innocently 
1 with 
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^hh the children. The day before his deatB lie 
went to botanize; the next' morning he felt him* 
self feeble and indisposed. He begged his Theresa 
to open the window, looked at the meadow—* 
•* Comme la nature est belief' said he ; and with 
these words he closed his eyes for ever. An ex- 
traordinary man ; and as a writer unique in his 
manner, violent in his passions as in his style, 
persuasive even when he erred, and amiable even 
in his weaknesses ; a child in his heart till his old 
age, a man-hater, yet full of friendship towards 
them ; unhappy among men by his natural dis- 
position, and yet enviable in his happiness, on ac- 
count of his tender sensibility in his intercourse 
"with nature and with the divinity, whose glorious 
works he understood and felt so well. His body 
reposes on a small island, planted with lofty pop- 
lais. Chgron, who ferries you over, relates to 
you how the barber of Ermenonville possesses 
the sfafF of Jean Jacques^ which he would riot 
sell for 100 crowns ; how the miller's wife allows 
none to sit on the chair he sat on; how the school* 
master preserves two of his pens; how Rousseau. 
walked, lost in thought, with irregular steps, and 
SQ forth. You listen to him with pleasure, but 
yet you wish to see the tomb of Rousseau^ and 
to read tae inscriptions on the banks. Every 
VOL, HI. R grave 
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gfnye is a sanctuary to me, the bones of <he dead 
call out to me, *' I Jived once as thou do3t, and 
** thou slialt die as I have done." But how elo- 
quent must not be the ashes of a man who had 
«uch an influence over our hearts, to whom w« 
owe our dearest sentiments, and who has, as it 
ivcre, poured forili- his soul upon ours ? 

His monument has tbc form of an antique altar^ 
on on£ side is written, 

** Jel repose i'Jiomme de la tiatiire etde la verity." 

On the other is represented a mother holding m 
her hand a vofuine of Emile, and surrounded with 
playful children. Above is RousscaH's motto: 

*' Vifam impcndere vero." 

On the coffin of leacf are these words: 

" Hie jacent ossa- J. J. Rousseau.'* 

That Rousseau Iiad enemies in his life-time wc 
may conceive; but can we hear without horror^ 
Oliat even, his insensible ashes arc not allowed to 
rest in peace, that his tomb has, been disgraced with 
Jndecent fihamcful inscriptions, that his monu- 
incat has been covered with dirt, and broken 
down, so that the Man^uis de Girardin^ the pro- 
prietor of ErmenonviJle,has beenobl-iged to place 
a. guard on tlie island. Qn the other hand, Rous- 
seau has. of all new authors, bad the warmest 

^nd 
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and most zealous partizans; the fervour oi some 
went even to distraction. Among other inistances, 
they tell of a young Frenchman who took it into 
his head to propagate Rousseau^s doctrines in the 
£ast, and had drawn up a catechism in the Ara- 
bian tongue, the first question of which was, 
2. What is truth? 
A. God. 

g. Who 18 his false prophet? 
A, Mahomet. 

S. Who is his true prophet? 
A. Rousseau. 
• The French Consul, in Bassora, who saw this 
enthusiast, In the year 1780, endeavoured in vain 
to divert him frorq his purpose. The modest 
Rousseau certainly did not wish for such disci- 
ples ; neirh'er would the fiery panegyrics of the 
modern French orators have pleased him. The 
feeling good-natured Jean Jacques would cer- 
tainly have declared, among the first, against the 
revolution. 

They said that Theresa had married one of the 
servants of the Marquis de Girardin, but that is 
false; she is proud of the title of Rousseau's widow, 
and lives retired inthe village of Plessis-Belville. 

Whoever has seen the sun set on the grave of 

RousseaUf^ and has thought on immortality, he 

R 2 may 
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may say — I have bad one happy mbmerit.* in 
my life. 

CHANTILLY. 

•' Dan* sa pompe elegante admirez Chantill^, 
^ JDe heroi en hcros^ d'age eti age cmbelli." 

You must not expect a very particular detcrip- 
tion. I saw Chantilly at an unfavourable time, 
in a bad state, and only in passings being all the 
while afraid the diligence might set off without 
me. The idea that the princely owner of this 
magnificent country seat is now wandering abroad, 
like a poor exile, cast a gloom over every object* 
What must I tell you ? I saw a stately palace^ 
elegant statues, a remarkable cabinet of natural 
curiosities, subterraneous walks, with lofty vaults, 
a beautiful Oravgerie^ extensive stables, a large 
park, fine terraces, the island of love, an English 
garden of great taste, a cottage adorned like a pa* 
lace, wonderful water- works, and lastly, the ar^ 
mour of the Maid of Orleans. I remembered at 
the same, the fine spectacle which the Prince of 
Conde exhibited before our Comte du Nord^ 
^Peter the Great,) when night was transformed 
into day, and the woods and ponds seemed to be 
all on fire, from the innumerable multitude of 
lamps. The water- works spouted fire ; and amid 

a sonorous- 
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% sonorous music, the sportsmen appeared in pur- 
suit of the swift-footed stag. £ven the monarch* 
of the East never entertained their guests so 
splendidly. 

Chantilly is surrounded with a thick wood, 
where the great Cond^, the hero and the friend 
of knowledge, gave many ^fite to Louis XIV. 
and his court, on a large opening, where twelve 
long allecs meet. This wood recalls to memory 
riic tragical end of the author Prtvot^ who dropt 
down without signs of life, in one of the walks;^ 
fhey carried him ofF for dead, and proceeded to- 
operate on the body. The unskilful surgeon run 
his instrument into the heart, and the wretched 
Prevot gave a dreadful shriek, and in a few mo- 
ments expired. 



PitriV, Juncy 1190. 
I CANNOT but say something about the 
National Assembly, of which you hear so much 
ki the newspapers. The first time I went to see 
k was in the afternoon. As I did not know what' 
place to go to, I- was entering che haJl along with 
thedeputies,butacentinel keptmeBack; I begged, 
but thS' gtard was inflexible; disappointed and ' 
K a vexed 
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vexed I was on my return home, when an ilMook. 
ing man, in a dark coat, took me by the hand, 
and saying, " Jllons^ Monsieur^ Alions!*' led 
me into the hall. I immediately looked with cu- 
riosity on the objects that surrounded me. The 
table of the president, two others for the secre- 
taries, on each side : opposite to it the Tribune 
for the orators, the benches for the representa^ 
tives, rising like an amphitheatre, and the gal- 
leries for the spectators, par^icvlarly drew my 
attention. 

The hall was filled by a considerable number 
of people, for the most part shabbily dressed ; 
many were in asurtoyt, and with undressed hair. 
The noise and laughtpr lasted ^bove an hour. 
The spectators loudly manifested their impati- 
ence; and at last the man who introduced me, 
(it was Rabaudd^ St. EiimneJ stepped up to 
the President's table, took the bell, rung, and all 
hastened to their seats, calling out, " auxplacesP* 
I remained alone iii the midst of the hall; ^fter 
considering for some time what I sliould do, I 
placed myself on the first bench; but a Auissier 
came to me and said,, *' You can't sit here." I 
rose and went to another place. Meanwhile 
jindre was reading ^ report, in the n^me of the 
committe bf warj they listened tQ biuj with con- 
siderable 
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siderable attention ; I was very attentive also, but 
my devotion was soon disturbed by tbe huisser^ 
who came to me again, and said, *< Sir, you do 
♦' not know, probably, that none but members 
<^ can be in the hall.'' ' But where shall I go?' 
<* Go to the Tribunes. * But if there be no room 
♦ there f* ** Then go home, or whither you 
** please*" So I was obliged to leave the hall. 

The second time I was ia the Tribunes, and 
happened to be present at a very stormy sitting. 
Deputies from the clergy presented a petition, 
that the Catholic religion should b^ declared the 
established (religion dominanU). Mirabtau 
opposed it with all his might, and among other 
things exclaimed: " From this spot I behold the 
*« window from which Charles IX. shot his Pro- 
<♦ testant subjects." AbbB Maury started up, 
jind cried out : * that is not true, it cannot be seen 
. • from this place.* Every body laughed. Such 
sa^ecorum occurs very often* 

In general the Assembly, representing the- 
Fr.^nch nation, has very little solemnity or re- 
^[>ectability, yet there arc excellent orators in it ; 
9moqg whom Mirabeau ^nAAkbS id^ur^ distin- 
guish themselves, fighting against each other, like 
Hector and Achilles.. The day after this sitting 
pew.Buuff-bo^Les were fold 4 l'4kb^ M^ury : on 

opening 
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opening the box an Abbe springs ont. Thus are 
the French people: on every occasion they have 
a bon-mot in readiness; for instance, on the day 
virhen it was decfeed to issue assignats^ in the 
opera given on that day, instead of the usual vau- 
deville at the end of the second act, were sung 
verses to the praise of the King and the National 
Assembly, which concluded with this chorus,- 

•* L'argeat cach6 ressortira, 
" Par le rooyeii des assignats." 

The public was transported with joy at this- 
prophecy, and the actor was ohh'ged to- repeat, 
ten times, the words TArgent, &c. They imat- 
gined they saw heaps, of gold already lying be- 
fore them. 



Paris J Juney 1 790; 
YOU remember that Yoric says of the FrencH, 
** they aie too serious,*' without expiaiifing what 
he meant. Bui raethinks we may rather say of them 
what has been said of the Athenians, that they 
play with serious things, and treat trifles with gra- 
;i?ky. Yet when we remember the disputes about 
ancient and modern literature, in which the Court 
and all Paris took a (hare ; whea we think ef 

the 
4 



\hcCluckists^ and Piccimsts^ s^id Mesmerists^ \t 
would seem that Yc^tic were not 4uite in the 
Vixong, Bjit seriously the French have certainly 
char^cter^ notwithstanding the otJber saying of 
Yoric who compares th^tn with worn coins-— 
* Qui dforced'itrepolU n^ontpius d*€7itpreintC4* 
and perli^pp, more thair other nationi. . 

I wrote once to Madame N. on thii sobjecti 
and shall here transcribe a passage from that letter* 

*' la naming fire and wind I have defined the 
*< character of the French ; I know no nation 
** tnorc full of spiriti more fiery» and more windy, 
«< than the French,' The French seemed to have 
** invented social life, or it has been invented for 
<^ themi $o pleasant is their interconfse, and so far . 
** have they carried the art of conversing with 
** mankind. In them it looks like a second nature^: 
** none understand so well to gain affection by a 
«< friendly mien and a polite smile. In vain does 
** the Englishman, or the G^man, study this ait 
** before the looking-glass. In them it always 
** remains unnatural and forced. I wish to live 
*• no where but in my dear country ; but besides 
*< Russia* I know no country I should prefer to 
•' France^ where the foreigner so easily forgets 
** his home. It is said th4t one st^ldom . meets 
••with real friends here. Alas! they are rare 

'* every 
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"everywhere; and cati a eraveller seek them 
«« oirt who comes and goes ^fee a comet ? ' Friend- 
*• ship IS a necessary of life, and so every one 
"* seeks for it in an object than can be rdted on. 
*• But every thing that a stranger has a right ta 
*' expect, the Frenchman offers it as a pleasant 
*« nosegay. The levity and inconstancy he is re- 
** proached with, are mingled with other amiable 
•* qualities, which, in some degree, are insq^ara- 
^* ble from these feelings. He is inconstant, and 
*• therefore itot vindictive, nor apt to harbour 
.'* ill-wtlL iPraise and admiration do not last long 
'* with him, no more than hatred and envy.— 
** From kvity he rejects the good and chooses 
*' the bad; hot he is the first to laugh at his 
*• error, or even to weep at it, if necessary. A 
*• cheerful levity accompanies him through life* 
** When the Englishman rejoices at the discovery 
•« of a new island, the Frenchman is transported 
** at a witticism. Full of sensibility he is easily 
*♦ set on .fire by the love of truth, fame and great 
** enterprizes ; but his love does, not last: yet 
** may the moments of his love, of hb hatred, 
'* and of his enthusiasm, have dreadful conse- 
" quences— witness the events of the revolution. 
** Pity if this violeat convulsion of the political 

'•* system 
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** system were to destroy tl>4 «pJrited| cheerful^ 
*' 3nd amiaWe character of the natioo." 

This much 1 wrote to a lady, and that a French 
lady too, who certainly wpuld have treated me as 
a Northern barbarian, if I had not allowed tiie 
French to be the most witty and amiable people 
under the suu. 

1 forsake thee, lovely Paris, wich thank« and 
regret. I lived amidst thy noi^e in serenity and; 
peace, like a Cosmopolite, without care. With 
ja peaceful mind I beheld the storm raging within 
ihee, as the shepherd from the mountains views 
the stormy main. Neither thy Jacobins nor thy 
Aristocratcs have done me any harm. I saw the 
.struggie without intjermeddling. 1 entered thy 
splendid temples fo feast my eyes and ears, where 
the God of Arts shines forth in the finest produc- 
tions of the mind and of talents ; where the Genius 
of Renown rests majestically on laurels. I have not 
been able to' describe all the pleasant impressions 
thou hast made on me, I could not enjoy them 
all ; but I do not leave thee with an empty mind. 
Perhaps I may revisit thee once more, and then 
compare the present with the past. Pejhaps I 
may then possess more maturity of judgment, but 
may regret the lost fire of sensibility. Always, 
however, shall I ascend Mount Valerian with 
^ pleasure, 
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pleasure, where niy eye rested so often on the 
picturesque country that surrounds thee; and al- 
ways shall I wonder with pleasure in the shades 
of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Farewell, beloved Paris ; farewell, beloved W. 
we are not born, indeed, in the same land — but 
with kindred hearts. We met, and for three 
months time were inseparable. How many plea- 
sant evenings have we spent together in the Hotel 
St. Germain, whife we read together the poems 
of thy countryman and school- fellow, Schiller; 
or talked philosophy ; or criticized a new play we 
had seen. Never shall I forget our agreeable re- 
pasts, our evening walks, and our common ad- 
ventures; and always shill I preserve thy friendly 
letter, written by thee in secret, in my room* an 
hour before my departure. I love all niy coun- 
tryman whcTm I leave behind me at Paris; but it . 
is only with thee and B. that I part with regret. 
This thought alone comforts me, that we shall 
meet again, either in your country or mine, per- 
haps with other sentiments, but still as old friends 
and acquaintance,* 

* Ten years afterwards, durjng which time I had heard no- 
thing of my friend, I received a letter *IVom Petersburgh, whi- 
ther he had been sent by his Coort on affairs of importance ; 
and learnt, with pleasure^ that he still entertained the same 
affeclion for me. 

And 
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And you my friends, do not consider me as 
unfaithful, for having found a friend in a strange 
country, to whom I could open my heart ; I es- 
l^m this acquaintance one of the greatest bless* 
lags I baye received from providence in the for- 
lorn stute I aai in ; £»r however pleasant it be to 
tee always new and fine ttungs, yet we must find 
people of a certauT kind, like to ourselves in dis. 
position, if every thing is not to become disgust- 
fid lo us. 

. I have liowever had only serene days in Paris, 
excepting my wonted melancholy moments, and 
to live four months in this manner is, as an 
Englishman says, snatching a rich present from 
hard*hearted fortune. AH my countrymen in 

Parisi together with Becker znA Baron W 

accompanied me to the diligence. We embrac- 
ed several times before I steped up. And now I 
am six leagues from Paris, where we stay for the 
night. My mind is still so full of the past that I 
do not think on the future at all : I am travelling 
to England yet my imagination has not thought 
on that country even for once. 
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Haul Buisson^ 4 o' Clock Afternoon. 

IN the isle-de-France, the fruit is already ripe. 
Id Picardy they are still greeii, about Boulogne 
the trees are only in blossom. The difference of 
climate is perceptible from one league to another, 
and Ae idea that 1 am* going farther and farther 
from the fortunate regions of the south, pains my 
heart. In the north, nature is sensibly poorer* 
I am sitting under a chesnut tree, not far from the 
post house. I look over meadows and fields to 
the blue expanse of the ocean, and to Calais, sur<- 
rounded with marshes and sand. 

A singular sensation. I feel as if I were at the 
end of the world, yonder the boundless sea, and 
around cold dead nature ! all is silent and sor- 
FQwful. The post-house stands lonely in an 
open field: my fellow travellers are silting in si- 
lence on the grass iheside the diligence. The wind 
whistles mournfully among the branches of the 
tree over my head. I cannot refrain from tears ; 
biit who sees my tears? who shares my grief ? 
to whom can I open my heart? I am all alone-^ 
alone ! O where are your eyes my friend ? where 
is your hand and your heart? who, will comfort 
a poor mourner ? 

O sweet 
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O sweet bond of country, kimhed anxl friend- 
ship: I feel thy gentle chain thoiigh far remote 
frona all that is dear to me : I fee) it and kiss k 
wkh affection. Place fche savage from the forests 
of Canada in the finest city of Europe, amid the 
master-pieces, of art ; he will admire them, he 
will be astonished at their riches and splendour ; 
but in a few moments the charm dies away, his 
Iveart is cold, and belongs for the- wretched hut 
of twigs^ where for the first time his soul felt the 
heavenly rays of love and friendship. 
; The carriage is ready— in an liour we are in 
Calais* 



Calais^ t o'clock^ at Night. 
. WE alighted at the post-house which is aIs<o 
an> Inn. But I went immediately to Dessein^Sj 
whose hotel is the best in the town. I was 
standing before the door and examimng it, when 
a young French officer accosted me, and asked 
what I was looking for ? — •* the room" answered 
I ** where Yoric lodged." — * Where be first ate 
* French soup/ said he. ** A fricasseed chicken" 
answered I. — *' where he praised the Bouibonc?^ 
*• were his cheek glowed with the fire of philan* 
'' thropy .-T- Where the heaviest of metals appeared' 
sa «*ta 
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«* to him as light as a feather.— Where father Lo- 
** renzo, with the inijd saintly look, begged for his 
*• convent ; and where he gave hiin nothing ?— 
•* but where he would have paid twenty pounds 
** sterling, for an advocate to justify Yoric in 
" Yoric'scyes," 

* The room is on the second floor, right oyer 
*you; but it is oecupied: an Englishwonian 

* and her daugliter lodges in it.' I looked up and 
saw a flower-pot in the window, and beside it a 
young lady, standing with a book in her hand* 
Yoric's travels to be sure, thought I. ** I thank 
** you sir, said I, to the talkative Frenchman^ But 
** give me leave to ask something more. Where 
** is the Rtniis€f where Yoric made acquaintance 

'* with the charming sister of CSmii/ 2^- ? and 

".where he was reconciled with hthet Lorenzo 
** and his own conscience } where Yoric ex* 
*< changed his tortoise-shell box, with the horn 
** one of father Lorenzo, which was dearer to 
«' him than the richest gold snuff box set with 
•' brilliants. 'That remise, sir, is fifty yards 
' from this place, but ii is locked up, and the key 

• is with Mr, Dessein^ who is now at vespers.* 
The officer laughed, made me a bow and left me. 
*« M. Dessein is at the play," said a person pass- 
•* ing by.— **ill. Dessein is on guard, cried ano- 

•' ther ; 
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*' thcr • some days ago he was made corporal m 
** the national guard." — O Yoric! cried I, how 
ii every thing altered -in France. Dessein a cor- 
poral! Dessein upon guard! grand Dieui — ^ 
It was dark, and I returned to the post-house. 

Calais is not large but very populous ; the sixth 
part of the inhabitants are Enjglish. The houses 
are not higbv and there is no luxus but at the 
inns; all the restj« gloomy and poor; The air 
is filled with the humid saline exhalations of the 
sea, which tickles the olfactory nerves in an un- 
pleasant manner; I would not live here for the 
World. ' 

We had exceeding good fish and crabs for sup- 
per; there were about forty people at table; 
among others seven or tight EngHshmien, seitirig 
out on the grand tour. An Italian travelled along 
with them : he was v#ry talkative, and very timid. 
In bad English and French he related many dan- 
gers which had threatened him and his fellovv- 
travellers at sea: T^ie Englishmen laughed and 
ealled him Ulysses, terrifying King Alcinous with 
the account of his pretended adventures ; at the 
same time they called out^ '• Wine,, wine, du 
•* rneilleur, du meilleur;'* and the red cham- 
pagne flowed in large beer-glasses. It sparkled 
so lively, lis colour was so inviting, that your 
s^ 3 temperate 
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temperate friend could not help calling forabot- 
.tie du metUeur; an excellent wine. A German 
who sat next me, proved, in themostconvinciog 
jnanner, that this was the true nectar which flow- 
. ed out of the horn of Amalthea, 

** I have always heard/' said an Englishman, 
** that the Germans were a learned people, and 
*« now I believe it." * VrwnenU Monsieur^ 
' vms etes savant comme ioUs Us diables.^ The 
German. smiled, and was heartily pleased with 
his eulogy. 

I went to my room and threwmyself on my 
bed, where I fell soon asleep; but after a few mi* 
nutes I was awakened by the uproar -which the 
merry Englishmen were making in die next room. 
They sung, they hallooed, they stamped with 
their feet, they jumped and leaped as if they 
would pull down the house. For half an hour I 
bore with it i but seeing there was no end, I called 
to the waiter, aad desired him to inform the Bri- 
tons that there were other strangers in the house 
who perhaps loved peace and quiet; and aftec 
some God-damns all was hushed. 



CalaiSf 
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Calais^ ten o* clocks forenoon* 

AS I learnt that tlie padLCt-boat would not sail 
.before eleven, I walked out before the town, 
where I found the .burial ground planted with 
lofty treea. I remembered the grave of Father 
Lorenzo, which Yoric bedewed with hit tears, 
wiiile he held the horn snuff-box in one hand, 
•and with the other fillttcked op some netdes. — 
♦« Father Lorenzo! Friend Yoric I" cried I ; 
'* where are you now» I know not; but one day 
•• I wish to he where you Are.** 

I saw %ome/orget'me^»ois* at.my feet; I broke 
off two and put them in my pocket-book to bring 
them to you. 

* The name given by the Germans to the Attriculu Murk, 
the creeping Monse-etr. 
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Onhbardof thtPackeUBoaV. 

WE have been three hours at sea; the wind 
blows wijih vehemence^ and most of the passeir. 
gers arc sick. The French coast has vanished 
from our sight, and the English begins to rise be* 
fore us in the distant horizon. 

Among my fellow passengers there is a ypung 
English Lord, with his lady^and sister. His 
lordship is haughty, but his haughtiness is tem* 
pered with his politeness ; his lady and sister are 
most amiable women. With what eager impa* 
iience are they approaching their native land, their 
friends and relations, after an absence of six years ! 
and with how much joy do they speak of the 
pleasures that await them in London! Ah! I 
envy them from my heart. They seem to ha-ve 
devined the sympathizing emotions of my soul ;. 
and perhaps on that account, treat me^with more* 
condescension and friendliness than the rest o£ 
the passengers. My Lord and his Lady soon be^ 
came sea-sick, and were conductcid into the cabin. 
The sister remained upon deck; but a death-like 
paleness soon overspread her beautiful counter 
nance likewise. I brought her a glass of water, 
but this proved ineffectual to stop the progress of 
the sickness. The poor young lady thanked me 

with. 
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with a look expressivii of anguish, and said, ** Je 
** suis malf if is fnal; mapoiirine $t dhhire-^ 
" Dicuyje crois mourir /'* At last, she too was 
obliged to retire to the other ladies in the cabin. 
I laid hotd of her cold and trembling hand ; her 
bosoR) visibly heaved with quick palpitations, and 
t%ta% trickled dowi^ h^r patfe thedks : she became 
so feable, that I was bbliged {llthost to carrjr her 
info the cabin. What a dreadful sickness this is ! 
The sight' of the 8u£%rers in the dabin, and of the 
disagreeable consequ^ntes of the se^-sickiiess, h^d 
such ati^ effect upon Hie, that I almost falhtfed. I' 
hastened back to the deck, where the fi'esh z\t 
gradualiy revived ttie. 

Near me sit two Germans, probably mecha^ 
nics, who, in the supposition that nobody under- 
stanxis them, are freely conversing about various 
things. " What shall we now sec in England ?^* 
said one of them ; " the French we already Know ; 
•• they are rio great things.'* • And I believe,* 
answered the other, • that we shall not be very 

• much pleased with England either : in no coun^ 

• try, jncleed, is it so well as in our dear Germany, 

• on the banks of our beloved Rhine/ " Particu- 
•' larly in Weindorf,*' said the other, smiling, 
" where little Hannah lives/* * Yes,* answered 
the other, with a sigh, * where Hannah lives 

. * and 
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* and Eliza ! she too lives not far from WeinJorf/ 
added he, with an equally arch and significant 
smile. *« Ah, true; not far from Weindorf!'* 
replied the other, likewise with a deep sigh. — 

* Half a year morel' exclaimed one of them, 
while he aflFectiqnately pressed the hand of hit 
companioo. ** Half a year more!" replied the* 
other, *• and we are ag^in in Germany." * On . 
^ the banks of our beloved Rhine.' ^ *Mn Weio- 
"dorf." * Where Hannah lives.'- «* Whene 
«' Eliza dwells." God grant it! God grant it! 
they both exclaimed with one voice, graepingf 
with much emotion, each other's hand. 

We now discover Dover, and the lofty 
light-houses. The shore is covered with sand* 
hills. The packet is not far from tlie harbour;, 
but we are not yet beyond the reach of danger; 
a storm may drive us out to sea, or our vessel 
naay strike upon some hiddea rock, and be swaU 
lowed up by the foaming abyss. Rut, no ! we 
are safely landed : we are in Dover ^ and in £ng* 
land — in the country which, from my earliest 
youth, I loved with such enthusiastic ardour; and 
which, with respect to the general diffusion of 
knowledge, and the character of the people, is. 
certainly one of the first in Europe. I find here 
every thing different from what I had hitherta 

met 
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vnet vfiib; different bouses, streets, men, and 
food; in a word, I fancy my&elf transported into 
some now world. 

The houses in the tdwns and villages are built 
of brick, 'and covered with tiles ; they are not 
painted or white- washed. Every where the smell 
of the pic-coal proves very disagreeable to the nose'' 
of a stranger. The streets are broad and clean. 
Close to the houses there is a pavement of flag, 
stones, for the' convenience of foot-passengers; 
and although Dover is but a small place, we 
meet almost atitvery step with handsome women, 
with modesty and good-nature depicted in their 
countenances. Yes, my friends, England is cer- 
tainly the land of female beauty; and the stran- 
ger, whom — especially if he came from France, 
where beauty is so rare a phenomenon— *the Eng- 
lish women do not please, must have a heart of 
marble. I have been sauntering about the streets 
of Dover for several hours, merely for the pur- 
pose of feasting my eyes with a sight of the charm- 
ing faces, which one every where meets 'tvith in 
this town. We csmnot, indeed, compare the 
English belles with the rose, for almost all of them 
are pale ; but this paleness, which seems to indi- 
/:atea certain degree of sensibility, gives an addi- 
tional charm to tlicir countenances. The poet' 
5 calls 
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calls them Uli6$» ilMipiimd Uy Aurora; and dieir 
melancholy looks secia» to say, " I hav<e a b<eart 
•< susceptible of the softest emotions of loYeT' 
Dear, lovely JkigHshwiiai^ny how-dangerous to 
a tender heart ! more dang^'ous than . Calypso 
and her nymphs I and the country which ye in* 
habit, is by your charms converted into an en^ 
chanted island. Woe to the poo'r stranger who 
lands u^n its shores ! He beholds, wiih indifi- 
ference, his ship a prey to the flames; and his 
ardent looks seek only his beloved Eucharisl^ 
Where will he find a Mentor to save him by 
^ precipitating him headlong into the sea i 

But make yourselves easy, my friends; in spite 
of all the charms with which I am surrounded, 
I am not entirely lost. I have still strength and 
resolution left to ascend on a high bill, on which 
stands an ancient castle, and where they shew 
strangers a well 300 feet deep, s^nd abrass cannon 
three fathoms in length, whiqh our guide jokingly 
called Queen Elizabeth *s pocket-pistol. 

From the top of this hill we enjoyed a charniw 
ing prospect : on one side the county of Kent, 
thickly strewed with towns and villages, and 

* It i« well known to the readers of Fenelon, that Telema- 
«ha8, being enamoured of fiacharis, one of Cafypso's njtnphs, 
%rw 9P wi9e Affected by the buroipg of i^s ahip. 

« adorned 
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mdomed wttb wood^aAdiiietdows, end oukirated 
fields; on the other side' we helield the ^ceao^ 
with ships and sails amUSagSf and m«o.<\;v(hich the 
getting son wasjust ikxw desoeiHlifig; 

The Lord and two ladies^ who had been mjr 
fellotw-passengersy as soon as they stepped oil 
shore, embraced one aodtber. " Paternal land^ 
*^ I salute thee ! " exclaimed his Lordship. Hav- 
ing given me his address in London^ they ordered 
their carriage, and proceeded on their journey to 
that city. ^ 

As I entered the inn where we were to pass the 
nighty six or seven ill. dressed fellows surrounded 
me^ and with grulF voices demanded money of 
jne. One said, ** I must have a shilling for help- 
** ing you to get out of the packet-bjoat" * And 

* I,' said another, * deserve a shilling for picking 

* up you pocket4iandkerchief when you let it fall/ 
A third demanded two shillings for carrying my 
-portmanteau ; and all of them in like manner en- 
rdeavoured to prove the justice of their claims 
upon my purse» I threw down a few sljillings 
for them*. You will perceive from this, at how 
high a price the Englishman estimates his trou- 
ble, and how fond he is of money. 

I must givfe you here another characteristic 

trait. When oiir baggage was brought to the 
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Custom-house to be examined, I promised the 
officers a few shillings if they would not search 
and tumble my portmanteau, and at the same time 
assured them, upon my honour, that I had no 
prohibited goods in it; but they paid no attenticMi 
to what I said, and I was obliged to open the 
portmanteau and shew them all its contents; and 
then they demanded half-a-crown from me.-^ 
•* For what?" exclaimed I, somewhat irritated; 
** have you complied with my request ? or have 
** you found any contraband articles ?*' * No : but 
* till you have paid us half-a-^rown, you cannot 
^ receive your baggage again.' I shrugged up my 
shoulders and gave them the half-crown. So strict- 
ly do the English Custom-house officers attend 
to their duty, and at the same time become rich I 

The cleanliness of an English kitchen is truly 
exemplary ; and every thing is kept there in the 
nicest order. My hostess smiled with much com« 
placency, when I told her, that in a French kit* 
chen one often loses all inclination to eat; but 
that a sight o£ her's only rendered the af^tite 
more keen. 

Our supper consisted of roast»beef, potatoes, 
pudding, and cheese. I was going to call for wine, 
but I recollected myself, and called for porter.— 
Adieu, it is midnight. 

At 
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At six in the morning we stepped Into a stajgcr- 
90Mch^ containing four passengers, and drawn b/ 
esrcellent horses; and rapidly rolled along the 
beautifiil smooth road towards London* 

What charming prospects ! how delightful a 
country ! Every where rich meadows, where nu« 
neroos herds of cattle aire grazing; every where 
the most beautiful villages, where young maidens, 
dressed in clean white corsets, with flowing hair, 
and open bosoms, who presented to us flowers for 
sale, in neat little baskets; every where delight. 
£il country seats^ surrounded with parks and ar- 
tificial lakes; every where a number of coaches, 
daises, and horsemen, coming from or going to* 
wards London ; every where spacious inns, at the 
doors of which saddle-horses and cabriolets are 
standing. In a word, the road from Dover to 
London resembles a large street in a populous city. 
And what then should I have said, if I had 
come directly from Russia to England i if I had 
not previously viewed the banks of the Elbe, the 
Rhine, and the Seine. For in that case the first 
view of England would certainly ha^e made a 
much stronger impression upon my mind, and 
every thing would have appeared newer and 
stranger to me. 

T a What 
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' What multitudes of people ! what^mazttig^mc* 
tivity and order I every thing wears here th^jd^ 
pearance of competency, and even of abundance^ 
and on the road from Dover to London I met with 
nothing to put me in mind of poverty and misery. 

Every twelve miles the horses are changed 9 
and the coachmen besides stop twice or thrice aC 
alehouses, and none of the pasaengerS dares to 
utter a word of disapprobation to them on that 
account. 

At Canterbury » the capital of the county of 
Kent, we drank tea in the English faihionymaae^ 
ly, very strong, almost M^iihoiti. miUc, aiid ao^ 
c.ompanied with buttered rolls. At Rochesf^ 
we dined, likewise in the EngKsh styie, for w« 
bad nothing but beef and cheese. I called for 
some sallad; and they brought me some kind of 
herfajjte, with vinegar poured over it. The £iig-« 
Ush in general do not much care about sailad, 
and garden herbs. Roast beef and beef-steaks are 
their usual food; and hence their blood becomes 
thick, and themselves .phlegmatic, melancholy, 
and not unfrequently self-murderers. To this 
predisposing cause of the spleen we may add the 
following: viz. the mists contimmlly rising out 
of the sea, and the smoke of the pii«coal which 

hangs 
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liangs like a dense cloud over the towns and 
villages. 

Thus at a great distance we saw London, en« 
veloped as it were in a thick fog. The cupola 
of St. Paul's Cathedral rose with gigantic majes- 
ty, tkr above all the other buildings. Close to 
St. Paul's^ so it at least seemed to me afar off- 
stood a high and slender columni which was 
erected in memory of a dreadfikl conflagration, 
which laid a great part of the city in ashes* 
Soon after we likewise discerned Westminster 
Abbey, and the other steeples and churches, as 
likewise the parks and groves which surround 
the capital of Great Britain. As we were de* 
scending a hill^ I alighted frdm the carriage, and 
the view of the majestic city, and of the circumja* 
cent country so occupied my thoughts, that I for- 
got every thing else; and had not my fdlow- 
travellers drawn me along I should have remain- 
ed alone upon the hill, and must have wandered 
to London on foot. 

On the right the majestic Thames flowed be- 
tween verdant banks, and out of the river rose a 
forest of masts. London is the centre of the 
commerce of the world. 
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London^ Jidy^ ty^ / 

PARIS smd Loii4oiH the tm> principal cities 

of Europe, were the two pharos of my peregrina- 

lion when I first sketched out the plan of it. — At 

length I am arrived in the sctond. 

If the Biagnificeiieeof a dty consist in large 
edifices, whieh like imnwiise masses of gtanite 
proudly ascend into die clouds; London caiinot 
b6 reckoned among the magnificent cities. I 
liave passed through more than twenty streets, 
without seeing a single large pala<ie* But the 
str^eu are broad and well paved^-^The paths for 
pe4e5{.ridns are paved with sqiiate fiag-stoilesr 
Many of the house doors are made of maho* 
Igihy, and shine like mirrors. On ea^h side ss a 
-i^ow of lamps. The squares, several of whfeh 
are adorned with statues, are veiy beautifai* 
J^roong .the houses are riddy.odomed shof^, 
through the {lass doors and windows of which, 
one sees from the street a variety of ail kinds cX 
jnerCbandize. Every where there prevails a 
cleanliness, which is rarely to be met with in 
other cities; and people of the lowest rank are weft 
drest, and a certain degree of order, and regula* 
rity pervades «v^y thing, and makes a very pleas«- 
ing impression oti the mind of a stranger, so thai 
2 he 
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hn can hardly rafrein from esciafaiio^: iMadon 
is iodeed a beauttfol city!->-^bat a contrast to 
Paris ! There magnificence by the side of squalid 
misery ; here simplicity and sdmirable cleanliness ; 
there projfiision and povtr^y ; here a general ap- 
pearance of ^ase, aaiQfig all ranks : there pa^ 
keces, out of ^hic^ cr&wl forth skeletdns ca* 
vered with rigs ; herer.fi9a( hciok housels^ oot df 
.vhich step health atd eontonti with a mien e»- 
j^essive of happiae^ aad Cranquillity.-^TJiere a' 
powdered fine dfesaed 2»4au drives about in a 
wretched Jj^krre; here even the country faj-mer 
aits in a good coach, dra^^n by two superb horses. 
There dirt and darkness in the narrow streeta; 
here the way ev«ry. where dry and clean» and m> 
crowding, ' notwiths^andifig the grrac numbar tof 
passengers. 

I kaew not where to lay ray head in this ini. 
.mense city, ahd yet I entered at careldss and 
ehearfaWthi? usual consequence of travelling. 
''• One becomes accustomed to be strange atid un- 
known. ^* There are men het^, and I shall find « 
** habitation, acquaintances and the content* 
ences of life." This thought converts the travd* " 
ler into a careless citizen pf the world. 

When, the stage coach stopt, my fellow travel- 
Im quickly vaiushed; and then I too began to 

recoiled 
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recollect chat I must look out for a lodging fbr 
myself and portmanteau. I had one day found 
on the Btaire of my hotel, in Paris, a card, on 
which vvas written: ** Mr. Romelli, No. JOS^ 
** Pall- Mail, London, has apartments to let for 
*« strangers." This now occurred to me, and I 
ordered a hackney coaohman to drive me to Mr* 
Romelli^s. It is said, that a Frenchman being at 
the point of death, sent for his confessor in ordi* 
nary, and it was discovered that the Reverend Fa- 
ther had been dead above twenty years. Thus 
it now happened to me: Mr. Romelli had died 
.fifteen years before; I was therefore obliged to 
go in search of another lodging, and at last came 
to a French Hotel, where I was. shewn into a 
small chamber. *' h is not large," said the land- 
lord, ** and is already occupied by a young emi- 
** grant; but he is a good-natured gentleman, and 
*• will willingly share it with you." My fellow- 
lodger was. not at home; in the chamber I saw 
nothing but a bed, a guitar, cards and a black pair 
of silk breeches^ which you will recollect, formed 
likewise a part of Yorick's baggage, when he 
. aet out on his tour through France. I sent for a 
barber, and they brought me a thick phlegmatic 
Englishman, who, having first unmercifully flay- 
ed my face, plaistered my head with flour abd 

tallow. 
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^\aW. •• Alas, I amiio longer in Paris,*^ I «akl 
<o*riiy«elf, Witfi i sigh, " where the powder-puff 
**^ of tbcimgcirious lively Rulctpkyed likeagetii^ 
•• tie zephyr around m^ head, ain^ strewed it witft 
■* a rt^leftdeiit-ifvhfte afomatic rime.*' To my 
<»iiif»himts that h« WHS flaymg me, that his po^ 
mfttttm atuiik, and that his hair-powder was only 
^ddrse floiir, the tiiipoHshed English barber suJIen* 
!y aniwei^d, « I donU imderstand you, Sir!" 

I pot on my Parisiatr frock, bethought me of 
dear France with a sigh, and walked out in a very 
tnelaftefaoly mood. But the cloud that darkened 
my sbtd soon vanished at the sight of the bea«ti. 
fill illotninatton, which presented irseif to my 
wandering eyes. Though4}ie sun was scarcely 
9ttf all ibe kmps in the streets were lighted up. 
There ifre thousands of them, and whichever way 
I tntn I behoM a fiery string, as it were, extended . 
through the air ; I had never before ^seen atff 
Aing<i[imilar to it, and I no longer wondered at 
thfe mistake of a German Prince, who, on making 
bis entry into London, imagined that it was an 
Hhimination provided on purpose to welcome him 
with 'peculiar marks of honour. The English 
are fond of light, and they spend millions to 
fttfiply, by artificial, the want of the solar 
rays — an indubiuble proof of the national weakhk 
^'? The 
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*rhe French Government granted pensions oa 
the moonshine.* The Briton laughs at this^ 
chinks his guineas, and orders the lamps to be 
. lighted in broad day-light. 

I am fond of large and populous cities, in which 
one may live oAore retired and solitary than in the 
smallest village. I like to look at the innumera« 
ble unknown faces which, like Chinese shadows* 
pass in rapid succession before me, and leave but 
slight and scarcely perceptible impressions upon 
my mind. I willingly lose myself in the manifold 
variety and difference of the fleeting objects that 
rush by me, and then suddenly return from my 
reverie to self-recollection* My philosophy is 
invigorated by the sight of the madness and va* 
nity of others; while, on the other hand, in the 
shades of solitude, I often surprize my thought^ 
wandering to the most insignifieant trifles in the 
world. The moral world, as well as the heavenly 
bodies, has two quite opposite powers ;.^y the 
one it attracts, by the other it repels our hearts. 
The former of these powers is most active in so* 
litude; but the latter, on the contrary, exerts its 
influence more effectually in the society of men. 

* Id moon-light nighti the lampi were not lighted; and the 
maaej tfaiu saved was applied towards the payment of iOiM 
peniioni. ... 
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But I am beginning to philosophise : you mxxsi ^ 
pardon me, my friends ; it is merely the effect of 
ihc En^ish air, for here lived Newton, Locke, 
and Hobbes. 

Perhaps I may be mistaken, but it appears to 
xne» that the first view of a city gives the best and 
most lively idea of it; and that one is then more 
able to pass a correct judgment i^on it, than after 
a loagresideftoe, when, by minute attention to se- 
parate pans, the impression of the whole is lost. 
A fresh curiosity seizes the most important and 
distinguishing traits of cities and of men, or that 
which is called their character; while, on the 
contrary, by long and repeated observation^ the 
eye ot the observer becomes blunted and ob- 
scured. I therefore venture to give you a short 
sketch of the impression which London made 
upon me the first day I saw it. 

Whoever calls Londonnouy must either nbver 
have seen it, or must have no correct idea of what 
a noisy city is. London is populous it is true ; but, 
compared with Paris, and even with Moscow^ it 
is extraordinarily quiet. The inhabitantsof Lon« 
> don seem to be either half asleep, or overcome 
with lassitude from their excessive activity and 
«xei«ioa. If the ratding of the carriages did not, 
from tiine to time, shake the auditory nerve, a 

stranger 
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gtmtiger might frequently suppose be bad bec<we 
deaf, while passing along some of the most popn* 
lous and ^aoost frequented streets; I stepped iatp 
several coflFee-houses, where I found ftom twenty 
10 thirty persons reading the newspapers, and 
drinking their Port; while the profoupdest silence 
reigned in the room, except that perha{» eYery 
quarter of an hour, one hears a solitary ** Va^r 
^* heaUk, gentienien I ' ' Can it then excite vi&W9 
der, that the English are such deep thinkers, and 
that their parliameotaiy orators know not whoa 
to leave off, when,once they have begun to speak : 
it would seem as if they were tired of, and will- 
ing to make amends for iheir usual taciturnity. 
- But if my ears thus enjoy rest and quiet, nay 
eyes are the more busily engaged. In London, 
too, the women are very handsome, and they dress 
with tasteful simplicity ; they are all without ei- 
ther powddt or paint, and wear hats, which seem 
to have been invented by the Graces thenoselves; 
they< seem rather to fly than tc/waik; their neat 
liltiefeet, which peep out from under their snow* 
^hite muslin robe, scarcely touch the pai^emenf* 
Over their white corset an Indian shawl is spread, 
on which their fair hair descends in charming 
ringlets: for to me, at least, it seems that the 
greater part of the Englishwomen have &}r hair : 

the 
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^t most Ixrititifirt of dieiw, however, are brtf- 
nettcs. The phy»k> JAomte^' of A* t!kef( itt^ %t 
mrranged tnadcr rt^rce clasees ; ^ thejr' are efthirtsllh^ . 
ly, good^nat«red» 6r bnAis^b. ' I cttA mfely $il^i^^ 
thtrt lit t^ other cbtnfift'y have I seen so i»any brtr* 
iish faces B» here; and I am now convinced tfiAt 
tlogarth drewfrom ttaturc. Such physiogndifti^ 
are, it is true, only to be met with among the 
pofiulace^ km then there k so much variety, so 
tnach characteristic expressioil in them, the^ 
ten Lavaiers would scarcely be able to point out 
the. bad qualities and propenstties which they* 
indicate. I find the tribe of fops much more nu- 
Tneroushere than in Paris,: they are distinguished 
by a hat shaped like a sugar-loaf; their locks co- 
piously besmeared with pomatum, and hanging 
down to their shoulders; a kirge^bick neckcl6th, 
which conceals all the lower part of the face ; a 
wide gaping mouth, both hands in *efr pociket^, 
and a very unbecoming gait. I doubt whether 
such fellows could ever become good members of 
Parliament. Surely Burke, Fox, Sheri<fen, and 
Pitt, did not strut about in their youthful days 
like these jackanapes ! 

Tell our friend P. to order immediately a dozen 
of dark-blue frocks; fcr dark -blue is the favourite 
colour of the English, whom he is so fond of imi- 
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tedpg« Ot fifty persons whom one meets in the 
.streets of London, atjeasl twenty are dressed in 
dark-blue coats. I shall close my letter with this 
impprtant advice, reserving my other observations 
for my next. Only this I must still menti<Mi, that 
I with difficulty found my tavern again; for the 
streets of London are very like one another. I . 
wa& obliged to enquire the way, and as I do not 
pronounce, the langus^e well, I frequently found 
great difficulty to make myself understood ; and 
it was eleven o'clock before I returned to my 
dear — portmanteau. 



London^ Julj/^ 1790* 
I HAVE not yet visited any person in Lon- 
don: I have not even called at my banker *S) and 
yet I have bsard HandeVs Messiah performed in 
Westminster Abbey, and gave my last guinea for 
the ticket. The numerous orchestra, the pre^ 
sence of the most celebrated male and female 
singers, an immense number of auditors, who ob^ 
served a most profound silence; and lastly, the 
divine music of Hatidd^ had a most powerful 
effect upon my mind. 4 have heard compositions 
of Pergolesi^ JomelU^ and Haydn; but nothing 

ever 
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ever affected me so much as HandisPs Messiah; 
The box where I sat was likewise occupied by a 
merchant and his family, who shewed me every 
civility, but did not enter into conversation with 
me; only when the Royal Family entered their 
box, one of them rose up, gave me a severe stap 
on the shoulder, and said, *• That is good George 
^ our King, and his amiable^ children ; I shall 
•• stoop down that you may have better view olf 
** them.'? With this I was well pleased; but I 
should have been still better pleased, if he had not 
slapped me so severely on the shoulder. . The 
following occurrence is likewise characteristic 
of these good fotks: A woman came into the box 
and piit into- my hand a printed bill, for which 
she asked a few pence. The oldest of the family 
immediately jumped up, tore the bill out of my 
hand, and threw it at the woman, with these 
words : " He does not want it, it would be pick- 
** ing the gentlemati's pocket. For shame! he 
" is a foreigner, and cannot speak for hlrti- 
«« self." All this is very well; but, Mr. Johri 
Bull, why tear the bill with such radeness out 
my of hand ? * • ^ 

In the mean time I viewed the Royal Fimily 
with attention : they have all coutitenances ex- 
pressive of good-nature; but ratbei^of a German 
V 2 than 
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tl^i) an Eng1i$1x XHi^t« The King seemf to be iii 
^oQ<} healtjb^, and pot the lea^t trace is dbcoverahie 
of the iD^lady with which he was lately afflicted* 
The P,rince$^e$ resemble their mother^ aad, with* 
out the slightest pretensions to beauty, are cer«» 
taji^ly very lovely womea. The Prince of Walea 
ijs a handsome man, but i-ather tpo corpulent. 
. .Hese I likewise saw the best and most interest* 
ipgp^rt of the London public ; but. no one 8» 
ifiucb attracted my attention, as a young^ man in 
a plain grey frock; who^ under a common ex«» 
teripr, conceals an extraordinary gemu^; who,itt 
the bloom of youth, lives only forglory^i^iMlfiM 
his country— die. worthy jgp of aa iUusirioHS fa^ 
^aier, .whom all true Brltopf love and yeneiiat/9— ^in 
9. word, fVilliam Pitt. He has a gen^iine fing- 
U$b> tranquil, and almost phlegmatic countenances 
Qti wlvchs however, a noble pride and keen pe-* 
ni^CFa,tion were imprinted in very legible charac* 
ters4 He listened very attentively to the music, 
and from time to time conversed, with his neigh«* 
I^Quis ; . but seemed more frequently immersed in 
^l^p.thpught, I bad heard the ipi^sic of Handel, 
I had seen William Pitt; surely you will allow, 
that piy last guinea was not spent in vain. 

From Westminster Abbey I wen^ to &t. James's 

JParki m which celebrated pUce, however, I saw 

^ nothing 
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notbiog but sonfe handscmierowsr of linden-trees, 
and a^large meadow^ upon which cows wert 
grazing. 



London J July, 1790. 
BY tha friendly a$fiistanceof 4ny dearcouDU-y- 
men, I hafe found an agreeble lodging.; consists 
ing of three neat rooms, in Oxford-street, near 
Cavendish-square, for whichJ pay half.a-guinea 
a week ; they compose the second floor of a 
house,whi€h belongs to two sisters, who, besides 
myself and a female servant, are its (>nly inhabi- 
tants. One man only i^ ^ house with three wo- 
men I How dangerous, and how pleasant! — nei- 
ther of the two* My l/mdiadies are adorned with 
virtue and with — grey hairs; and their maid, who 
has already revealed to me the secret history of 
her heart, is in love with a German mechanic, 
who intends in a short time to marry her. When 
she brings me my tea in a morning, she converses 
with me about Ftelding's and Richardson^ s no- 
. vels ; to her Lovelace appears incomparably more 
amiable than Grandison. She loves Clementina, 
and laughs at Miss Biroa; and aS'for Clarissa — 
she calls her a virtuous fool. 

u a In 
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In every city the city itself seems to me to be 
wh^t 18 most worthy of observation. I have al- 
, ready strolled through London in every direction; 
it IS aboiit twrenty-five English miles in circum- 
ference, and as it daily increases, it will soon 
swallow up the circumjacent villages. 

Westminster and the City are the two principal 
divisions of Loddon ; the former is bhiefly inha- 
bited by people of rank and fortune ; the latter by 
merchants, artizans, and mariners. Here flows 
the Thames, with most magnificent bridges over 
it ; and here is likewise the Exchange, The streets 
are narrower than in the other parts of London, 
and the number of people greater : nor did I here 
observe the singular cleaQliness which reigns in 
Westminster. The beautiful and majestic Thames 
does not contribute much to the embellishment 
of the city, as the grand quays are here wanting 
which adorn the banks of the Neva, at Peters^- 
burgh ; and of the Rhone, at Lyons. Both sides 
are covered with wretched houses, occupied by 
the poorest class of inhabitants. At one place 
only is there a terrace on the bank of the river, 
called the Adelphi ; but unluckily it is built where 
a great number of coal-lighters, with, which the 
river is continually covered, prevent one from 
'seeing it. In this less shewy part of London we, 

however. 
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however, find the richest shbps and w^rehousea, 
where the most vaTaable productions of India and 
America are deposited, to supply the wants of 
all Europe. Such a spectacle is well calcu- 
lated to elevate the mind, as it ]ead» us to re- 
flect upon the daring genius of man, the moral 
connection of distant nations, and the general 
diffusion of illumination. Let the rich, when 
surrounded with the productions of every climate, 
fondly ween in the pride of their hearts, that all 
the hustle of trade and commerce is for no other 
end but to minister to their luxury, and satisfy 
their extravagant wishes.^ — No: commerce an- 
swers nobler purposes, by encouraging active in- 
dustry, by furnishing employment to innumerable 
hands, ami by transporting, from one quarter of 
the globe to the other, new ideas, new inventions, 
and new means of rendering life more agreeable. 
No city in the world is so convenient as Lon« 
don for pedestrians. On each side of the street 
is a broad foot-pavement, which is cleaned every 
morning, so that even in the dirtiest weather or 
season of the year; one can walk dry-shod along 
it. One thing, however, I must find fault with 
respecting the foot-^pavement in many of the 
streets ; namely, the holes which one so frequent- 
ly meets with, and which are generally open in 

the 
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ihe day-time; if the passenger be not cotttiBually 
pa his guar4y he will be in danger of tumbling 
into one of these ttap$» These opeoiags are eis- 
ther the vents of subterraneous kitchens and tsb- 
verna, or the windov/s of the coftl-cellar. For 
inost part of the houses in Lcmdon hav« a sitnkf 
story, usually comprehending the kitchen-, cellars^ 
and servants^ apartments, Mendiipants, and other 
poor people, are likewise for the most part lodged 
in these subterranean dwell-ing-places. In Parts 
it is quite otherwise: there the pooi* people live 
near the clouds, in the sixth story : there they 
have poverty over head, and here they tread it 
under foot. 

Almost all the houses in London are small,, 
narrow, buHt with bricks, aixl not white- washed^ 
that tlie effects of the pit-coal smoak miy be the 
less perceptible; and in passing along the streets^ 
one soon becomes ""tired with, the untformity of 
their appearance. But then the internal arrange- 
ment is so much the more agreeable. Here every 
ihin^is simple, neat, and almost rural. The staira^ 
and floors of the rooms are covered with beauti- 
ful carpets, 'most of the furniture is made of ma^ 
hogany, and no where is a single particle: of dust 
to be seen. There are not, indeed, any large 
halls ^ but the apartments are commodious.-—- 

.Sti angers 
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. Strangers who wish to speak to the master or 
mistress of the bouse, are shewn into a room oil 
the gr<^uiid floor, whichi is called the parlour; 
and only relations aad friends are admitted into 
the inner apartments, which are inhabited by the 
family. 

But if in addition to the broad streets, and im« 
aieose number of rkh sliops, the exterior of the 
houses were built in as beautiful a style as those 
^f Parisr-^-then indeed imagination could not pos«« 
«b)y conceive any thing more grand, and majes- 
lic» A strac^er with dificulty reconciles himself 
lOt ib^ mode of living bere^ especially the late 
4inne)r-hoQr^ which iofleed might more properly 
be called supper ; for k is custiomary not to sit 
down U> table liU 1 o'clock in the evening. Thitf 
custom may very well. suit those who lie in bofi 
till 11 o'clock, but I usualy rise at S. — I tKfifn 
stroll through the Greets, look at the wares of 
every description which are here, as in a conti«« 
nual fair, exposed to view ; or gaze at the carri« 
catures, in the windows of the picture-shops, 
wondering at tlie strange taste and fancies of the 
English. 

As a Frenchman makes a chanson on every 
occurrence, so the Englishman redicules in these 
humorous satirical prima tiie events ayid follies of 

the 
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the passing day: I then break&st at a pastry*^ 
cook's, where I am sure to find excellent ham, 
fresh butter, and delicioMis cakes, and where I am 
charmed with .tlie cleanliness, Tegnlariey, and 
neatness that reigns in every thing around me. 
Such breakfasts are indeed rather expensive, cost- 
ing, when ones appetite i& good, little less than 
two roubles ; and I likewise pay as much at a 
coffee house fo? dinner, consisting of roast beef, 
pudding and cheese : but then one is treated wi(b 
the greatest attention; on entering, the waiter 
opens the door, and the friendly hostess enquires 
with an engaging voice and mien the gentleman's 
commands*— —I generally dine with Count 
Wronzoff, our ambassador, an intelligent, estima- 
ble and polite. nobleman, who lives entirely in 
the English style ; he loves the English, and is 
beloved by them. >. The company usually con* 
sists of five orsix persons, m68tly foreign minis- 
ters ; the Cottnt is a true patriot ; hci is intimate- 
ly acquainted with Russian history, and literature/ 
and knows by heart the most striking passages of 
Lamonoss(iff^*s odes. . Such an ambassador reflects 
honour on his court, and no wonder thai he is so 
highly esteemed by Pitt and Grenville. 

The conferences of ministers, are held here 
without any ceremony or parade. At the ap- 
pointed 
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pointed hour, one miaister goes to the other's 
house on foot, and dressed only in a plain frock^; 
the host receives them in his surtotst, orders-tea^ 
aad, after disniissing the servants, enters upon the 
discussion of the most important political affairs; 
No one here cares about useless display of magi 
ajficence ; -'tis genius and intelligence only that 
command respect. Our ambassador generally 
wears a blue frock, and a small hair-bag, which 
distinguidies him from every other inhabitant of 
London. He passes the summer at his vUla in 
Richmond, where I have several times visited 
him. 

Yesterday the rich Mr. BaxieVy our consul, 
invited me to dine with him at his house near 
Hyde Park. Till six o'clock in the evening, his 
usual dinner hour, I took a walk in the park, 
where I saw several English ladies on horseback, 
and was charmed with the boldness and graceful 
ease with which they trotted along the promenade. 
It was a fine day ; suddenly, however, it began 
to rain, and the amazons hastened to take shelter 
under the spreading branches of the trees. I ven- 
tured to address one of them in French ; she an- 
swered me twice with an cui^ and twice with a 
non^ but not a single syllable besides*could I get 
from her. All the English gentlemen and ladies, 

who 
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who have had a good education, irncl^stani 
f rcodi) but thcy^ »fc fiof ftmi of conversing irt 
tloDt langoage;- and on that accoimt I very much 
lamcDt nvy tmbiUty ro speak the English with 
Riore fluency. Hiow different in this respect is it 
in Russia, where a person nnacqaainted with the 
French tongue, must remain qnite dtimb/in 
wliat are calted polite companies; and where 
every one, though hardly able to stammer out a 
Cvmmentvous porttx-^vous f murders the French 
language, merely to avoid conversing wjth Rusw 
$ians in the Russian language. Is not this a dis- 
grace to us ? Why should we be ashamed of our 
mother tongue, and become tnere^apes and par- 
rots ? Our language is as wdV adapted as any other 
for social converse: but then our feshionable 
gentlemen and ladies must make themselves per^ 
fectly masters of it, to as to be able to express 
their ideas in it with correctness and elegance. — 
Nothing, however, seems to me so rediculous as 
to see our wits' and literati striving to attain dis- 
tinction as French authors. Poor devils I how 
happy they are, if a Frenchman deign to say, 
JPoiirMn it ranger 9 Monsieur n'Scrit pas mal f 

Pardon me my friends, if my patriot zeal made 

me almostVorget Baxter and his dinner. Except 

a dish of French soup, it was entirely in the Eng- 

2 lish. 
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8iyk;-*roast beef> potatoes, pudding, and one 
glass of claret aUKl madeira after the other; while 
the gentlemen ore drinking, the ladies keep up a 
whispering conversation with each other, andi 
immediately after dinner, withdraw into another 
apartment ; the cloth is then removed, bottles arc 
placed on the table, and the toast-drinking com«^ ' 
mences. Every one gives a toast, mine was, 
** Everlasting peace, and a flourishing com« 
merce.'* About 9 o'clock we rose from table, our 
faces glowing with a deep rose colour; we now 
went to drink tea with the ladies, in the drawing- 
room, after which the company dispersed. This 
18 what they here call being merry ; I however, 
thought otherwise, but perhaps the English drink 
such large quantities of wine, beciKuse it is very 
dear in England, for they are fond of making an 
ostentatious display of their wealth ; or does their 
cold blood require such an excitement to make 
it iow briskly ? 



London^ July y 1190, 
THIS day I have spent like the philanthropic 
Howard* I have been ^i^isiting the prisons, and 
admiring the humane reguktions, and precautions 
of the English governmcm« 
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' It CQftainly Weye better if i>risons were every 
'wher imnecessarv; bix as long as folly, and. vice 
prevail among men, and require to be restrainjed 
by the fear of punishment, it is at least to be 
fished, that all prisons resembled the English, to 
tvhich the French proverb, *' II rCy a point 
lie, belles prisons /*' does not seem to ap{>]y. 

I went first to see Newgate, with which the 
perusal of the English novels had made me ac* 
quainted from my earliest years. 

Newgate is a large stately building.. When 
we entered the court-yard, the prisoners flocked 
round us, to -ask alms. The greater part of the 
prisoners in Newgate are malefactors ; and a$ I 
knew from experience, tl^t even in the streets of 
London, one must have an eye to his watch and 
purse, I immiediately, on finding myself in the 
midst of such riotorious thieves, clapped my hand 
on my pocket. The . Ityrnkey who observed the 
motion, said to me with some degree of ill hu« 
mour, <* Sir, you may throw your guineas into 
•' the court, and no one will dare to touch them ; 
" I. shall .be answerable for that, here I keep 
*.* every thing in proper order.'* I replied, *« ah, 
«• why dont ihey place you at the head of the po- 
•* lice of London ? " and to shew that I believed 
him, put both my hands into my waisjcoat pock 

eis. 
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er*. .We now walked throDgh the passage^^ 
which are kept very clean, and well ventilated, 
so that the air is^ infected with nothing but the poi- 
sonous breath of vice. The jaitof presented 
the prisoners in the cdls to us, in the following 
manner: •* this gentleman Sir, is a thief! this 
gc^ntleman is a murderer f this lady is a coiner. 
isc. '* You cannot imagine what horrid counte- 
nanced I here saw : — bow dreadfully does vice 
disfigure the hunian face divine. I must owii 
that I walked behind the jailor with a heavy 
bearf» and several times asked him, *• have we 
•* not yet seen aH ?'' — bm he wished to display 
the whole extent of his dominions. In one of 
the cells we found a young man, who was writ- 
ing at a table : on hearing'us enter he looked up, 
and saluted us wkh a frrendly mien ;.' as in his 
mttd and melancholy countenance . I could not 
discover any traces of hardened vrikrny, I was^ 
accordingly the more struck with the account the 
jailor gave os of him. •• He had made an attempt 
•* oft the life of his mistress, by whom he had 
** been beloved; but she became faithless, and the 
^ young valet having surprised her in a tfite-a-tfite 
•* with another, wounded her in the arm with a 
«fr dagger." I sht^uld like to know what will be 
the verdict of the juFy. 

X 2 One 
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One part of Newgate is u$^d asa prJ9on £br 
poor debtors. They are separated from the felom 
by a wall. Dreadful neighbourhood! for ibe 
best of men become insolvent, and here (hey 
must breathe the same air with the most aban- 
doned malefactors^ and from the windows o£ 
their prison, witness the punishment inflicted up- 
on them. Of late it has been customary to trans* 
poit a great number of the condemned felons, to 
the new colony of Botany*bay t but it is not un* 
common for many of the prisoners (o prefer be-** 
ing hanged with honour in old England,, rather 
than consent to be transported beyond the seas. 
*• We love our native country, (tbey say) and 
** detest bad company." 

I have read Archenholz% description of the 
king's bench prison ; and this description makes 
it a most delightful abode. That celebrated 
panegirist of every thing that is English ; tetb us 
of its fine situation, of its gardens, its magnificent 
halls, concerts, balls, and diversions of every 
kind. The enchanted castle of Armida was 
*!Bcarce1y a more charming place ; but, if I must 
speak the truth, I found very little resemblance 
between the place itself, and his flattering por* 
trait. Figute to yourself, a large acea, surround- 
ed with a high brick wall, in which are some 

small 
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small houses of a mean appearance, and where 
one sees a number of ill-dressed people, some of 
them walking about with a melancholy air, 
others playing at cards, or yawning over the news- 
papers. — Figure to yourself, all this, and yoo 
have a true picture of the kmg's-bench, I saw 
nothing that resembled a garden ; I only observ- 
ed some shops, where the prisoners sell variouB 
kinds of wares ; there are likewise coffee housesp, 
the. landlords of which are themselves confined 
foi; debt. That indeed is singular. Taylors, 
shoemakers, and even harlots, carry on their bu- 
siness here. But no married women are to be 
found in the kingVbench ; for, according to the 
taw.of England, the husband only is liable to be 
arrested fbr his wife's debts : marriage is therefore 
the last refuge of young girls, and widows, who 
are unable to satisfy the claims of their creditors. 
From the king's-bench prison I went to Bed- 
km. This is a large stately building, resembl- 
ing a chateau ; at the gate are two statues, one of 
them representing mrelancholy, and the other rav- 
ing madness; they are both well executed. The 
overseer himself was so obliging as tO' be my 
conductor* A very teng gallery is divided into 
two parts,^ by means of an iron grating. On one 
side are the women, and on the other the men; 
X S several 
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several of the former surrounded us, and viewed 
V8 with great attention, then they^ began to cor* 
▼crsc with one-another in whispers, which, how* 
ever, hecame louder and louder, till a| last tliey 
ihade such a deafening shrill noise, that we were 
obliged to shut pur ears. One of them kiid hold 
of my hand, another seized me by the hair, a 
third blew the powder from my head, and others 
played other tricks^; but in the mean, others sat 
quite still and melancholy. Our conductor fi»id 
us, ^' these are the unfortunate victims of love ; 
•* they are always quiet, even in madness, then the 
^* most powerful of the human passions continues 
*^ to occupy the whole soul, and render it careless 
**, about every thing, except the beloved object.** 
I went up to a young woman, with a pale sickijr 
countenance: our conductor related to me her 
hijstory. ** She is a Frenchwoman by birth, but 
" left her country, and h^r parei>ts, ooc of love 
to a young English gentleman. Soon after her 
arrival in London, her lover died ; and her grief 
threw her into a violent fever, which deprived 
her of her reason. I spoke to her in lier native 
language; but she gave me no answer; — Ano* 
ther woman was-sitting on tl^ floor« with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. This unfoftunate 
maniac imagines, tliat she is condeoioed to be 

burnt; 
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burnt; and at the close of every day, she ex- 
claims; *' to-morrow I shall be burnt alive!"— 
on tlie contrary we could not refrain from laugh*, 
f ng at the behaviour of some of the men : one of 
thera, for instance fancies that he is a cannon, the 
report of which he is continually imitating with 
his month : another growls like a bear^ and creeps 
on all fours.— The. raving maniacs are kept se- 
parate from those who arc i inofFensivc. Many 
of them are chained io the wail. One of these 
laughs unceasingly, and invites those who are 
passing by, to come to him, assuiing them that 
he is happy, and wishes to make them also happy. 
But if any one incautiously approaches within 
his reach, he flies at him, and bites him. The 
onder and cleanliness that prevail here, and the 
attention paid to the unhappy sufferers under 
their care, does honour to the superintendants of 
the ho5^itaL Near the apartments, are cold 
isind hot baths, for the use of iht patioiits, for 
whom the physicians prescribe tliai remedy, 
.Many are cured, and on their dismissal from live 
hospital, they are furnished gratis, with corrobo- 
rating medicines* At last wfe were conducted 
into die garden, where several of ihe quietest of 
the lunatics werfe walking. One of them was 
reading newspapers ; observing they, were of an 

old 
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old date, I tncniiDned it to hrm. He smiled; 
looked extremely wise, and, taking ofF bis hat, 
politely replied to me : ** Sir, we IWe here in am- 
"other world; that which among yoa is quite 
** stale, is still new among us.** 

How happens it, my friends, that the nnniber of 
persons afflicted with insanity is so m^ch greater 
in our ti»nes th»n formerly. It appears to mc, 
that it is chiefly owing ta the more unrestrained 
induence of the. passions*. I shall say nothing yf 
physical causes, which are in general much sei- 
domer productive of insanity ti^n moral ones* 
.Were there, for instance, ever at any former pe- 
riod, so many wlwm love has driven to madness, 
and the commission of suicide? The boisterous 
lover shoots himself, and the more tender-hearted 
inamorata loses her reason. Our ancestors were 
unacquainted with novels; the knights of middle 
ages were constant and faithful in love; but the 
active and enterprising life which they led, served 
to keep «ip an equilibrium in their minds, and to 
prevent the fatal effects of this unruly passion. 
.But in our soft and refined mode of life — in the 
world, where the desire to please is ever upper- 
most in the hearts of both old und young — on the 
stage, where Love always acts the principal part 
. — in books, which are bestrewed with its choicest 

flowers— 
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fipwers-r^the soul Is filled with infiammable iila^ 
tcrialfl. The girl of tvelre year* of age, who 
has been once or twice at the phf^ begins to be 
iboughtful; and the antiquated dame of fifty still 
jiangnisbes and dissolves with tenderness. The 
former leses by anticipation; and this latter is 
warmed by the recollection of former days. In 
irtith, I am nowise astonished, wiien a decennary 
or a sexagenary Sappho is pointed out to me : not* 
is the case very different with respect to the men, 
for never w^re there so many old and young Scla- 
dons and Alcibiades's as at present. And-as for am« 
bition, I maintain that this passion is now much 
more powerful than formerly. I shall not dis« 
puie the.trath of the mighty deeds ascribed to th^ 
ancient heroes; I willingly admir^ that Codrui 
and Dedus saarificed their lives for their country, 
and that Curtxus precipitated himself into the pes« 
tilential abyss; but certainly religious fanaticism 
bad as great a share in these heroic actions, as the 
lave of glory ;. and fhe same .may be sdjd of th6 
knights of the, middle ages. In ancient times the 
viaLTs vrcTc national wars; every soldier fought 
for his native counn-y, for his Athens^ or his 
Borne } but the case is quite different at present } 
when we see Frenchmen and Spaniards serving 
as volunteers in the Russian army, n>erely ^or tho 

sake 
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mke of hotioar, and without any other motive 
bxit thetove of g\orjr c&utagkoushf braving aK 
the dattgcr« of battle^ 

, The BotiU which is cndned with a bi|;h degree 
•4>fisensibaHty, .feels arith cqoal force rfie BfW^ets 
and the bitcemcss of the passions ; in it' Paradise 
borders upon hell: Rapture is but too frequently 
succeeded by despair and melancholy, which at 
Ust conducts the wretehed vtctim to the niadhousev 



London, July, 1790; 
. ALL religions are tolerated in England, and 
there Is scarcely a sect of Christians in Europe 
jkhat i$ not to be found here. Puritans, Metho* 
^ists, Presbyterian*, Spcinians, Unitarians, Moi-a- 
yians, in a word, religionists of every denomina* 
tian, enjoy the liberty of publicly worshipping 
God according to their own fancy. All those 
who dor not belong to the Episcopal church are 
called. Dissenters. 

Being desirous of seeing the rites and cerema* 
nies, &c. of several of these sects, to-day I began 
my pilgrimage to their chapels, and paid my first 
visit to the meetiug-house of the Quakers ; it is 
emirely ftstitate of decollations, the walls are 

quite 
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benches and a pulpit. T^hc Quakers affect great 
sunplicity in t4ie»r dress.- The women are riot 
only Without powder or paint; they do not even 
wear ribbons. The men wear.cloaths of a dark. 
<;otour, and without buttons.. They entered the 
ii)^eting-houfie with a tranquU devout mien, with* 
out looking at or saluting any one, and appeared. 
to be absorbed in a holy reverie. They have no 
public teachers or ministers; but whoever feels 
l^ipiself moved, by the Spirit ascends the pulpit, 
and speaks out ok the fullness of his heart. I was 
C(U'iou« to hear such a sermon, and attentively 
considered one face after the other, eager to espy 
tJie i&fst tisices of inspiration ; but hour after hour 
passed away; the whole congregation sat in pro- 
found silence, which was only now and then in- 
terruj)ted hy hawking and coughing ; every coun* 
tenance remained tranquil, and no one moved. 
Several fell asleep, andl among the rest : I awt>ke 
and looked at my watch — three o'clock, and all 
yet quiet. I remain in my place patiently wait-^ 
ing for the working of the Spirit; begin at last 
to yawn, and again fajl asleep — and on waking. 
I find that it is already five o'clock ; I now lost 
all patience and went away. No, no, my honest 
Friends, ye shall not again deceive m^ 

The 
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The Exchange xind the Royal Society* 

The Englishman reigns iri Papliament, and on 
the Exchanges there he gives laws to himself, 
and here to the whdc commercial world. The 
Royal Exchange of London is a large square build- 
ing, with a high towefi colonnades, porticos, and 
magnificent arcades over the entrance. On en-' 
tering the interior area, the first object that meets 
the eye, is a statue of Charles the Second, on the 
marble pedestal of which, the following gross flat- 
tery and lie is engraven : ** To the father of his 
«* country, the best of Kings, &c/' The cupids* 
which surround the pedestal are more appropriate, 
for Charles the Second, as is well known, was a 
great votary of Love. 

From this statue, which is in the centre^ one 
sees on every side galleries and arcades, where the 
merchants daily assemble to transact business, 
from the hours of twelve to four. Here no onfe 
speaks a word, "br holds out his hand in vain. 
No one converses about any thing but business ; 
and if they shake hands, the bargain is struck, 
and the ship departs for New- York, or the Cape 
of Good Hope. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of persons here assembled, a surprising still- 
ness prevaik; conversation is carried on in low 
4 whispers. 
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whispers, and it is rarely that a loud word is 
heard. 

On the walls and pillars advertisements and 
notices are affixed, relative to the ships that have 
arrived, or are ready to sail. You may embark 
for whatever part you please— for th« coast of 
Malabar, or China, or Noocka Sound* The cap- 
tains attend here, you make an agreement with 
them, and — a good voyage to you I 

Here likewise is Lloyd's Coffee-house, where 
the underwriters meet, and where intelligence 
flows in from every quarter of the globe ; and is 
recorded in a large book, which lies open for the 
inspection of the curious, and from which the 
daily newspapers draw a part of their information. 

Near the Royal Exchange there are a number 
of Coffee-houses, where the merchants breakfast 
and write. Mr. S. conducted me into one of these 
coffee- houses, and you may guess -how much 
I was <^aslonislied, when all the persons present 
addressed me in the Russian language; it seemed 
to me as if some magician had touched me with 
his wand, and instantaneously transported me into 
my native country. On enquiry, I was informed 
that this coffee-house is frequented by merchants 
who tiade to Russia. All of them had resided 
some time in Petersburgh, and there learned our 
• language. 
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To-<ky I was likewise at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, being introduced by Mr. P. vffho 
is one of the fellow*. Wc were accompanied by 
a ^young Swedish Baron, a gentleman of <;otist>- 
derable talents, and a very pleasing companion* 
As W€ entered the hall where (he society meets, 
he held out his hand to me, and said with a smile, 
** Here, Sir, we are friends;* the Temple of the 
*• Muses is the Temple of Peace." I smiled, and 
we embraced one another like brothers. Mr. P. 
exclaimed, 'Bravo! bravo!* but the other Eng- 
lishmen looked at us with astonishment; for it is 
Hot usual in England for men to embrace — Ah ! 
they understood us not — they did not suspect that 
we were giving a good example to two nations, 
which, through the mysterious working of sym- 
pathy, will perhaps soon be followed by them. 

In the hall, where the' Royal Society meets, 
stands a large table covered ^ith books and ma- 
nuscripts; behind this table sat Mr. Banks, the 
President, with his hat on ; before him lny a golden 
sceptre, indicating that Science is the Queen of 
the world. The secretaries read the 'letters that 
had been received since last meeting r the most 
of them were from French literati. At the end 
of each letter the President took off his hat, and 

* Sweden was Ujen at wai- with Euasia, 

said^ 
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»id, " We thank Mr. N* for the present; he hatf 
'^ been.pleased to send us." He then passed his 
judgment on several works, but with great can- 
dour and moderation. At last several papers 
were read, of which> however, I understood but 
Mttle. After Mtting two hours the meeting v/am 
adjourned. Mr. P. presented me to the Fresim 
dentin who understands the French language».buft 
does, not pronounce it correctljK. Sir Josephj 
Banks is a placid,, modest, unassuming man ; and) 
jttore poUto than.£ns^ishmen goneraUy are.- 



London^ July^ 1790. 

IN London there is not, indeed, so much toi 
attract the attention of the stranger as in Paris j. 
still, however, there are many things to be seen,, 
and I spend a few hours every day in visiting the* 
most remarkable buildings, the public institutions,, 
aod different kinds of collections. 

This morning I w^nt to Mr. Townley's, who: 
possesses a rare collection of antiques, Egyptian^ 
statues, and ancient basso-relievos, among which, 
he- lives, like a miser among his treasures. 

England, wTiich may justly boast of her philo- 
sophers and eminent writers in every branch of 
y 2 literature. 
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literature, has produced very few distinguished 
artists. There are at present however, some 
good painters, whose works are exhibited in the 
Shakespear Gallery. Mr. Boy dell was the first 
planner of this grand undertaking; tind in the 
execution of it he has been aided and supported 
by the artists and the public, with a truly patriotic 
zeal. The most interesting scenes in the^drama- 
tic works of Shakespear, are depicted in a manner 
equally honourable to the poet, and to the present 
English School of Painting. The liberal sub- 
scriptions of the patrons of the arts supplying a 
sufficient fund, more than twenty painters are at 
present employed to enrich the gallery. I have 
visited it several tirties with great pleasure ; and as 
I know almost the whole of Shakespear by heart, 
I easily conjecture the subject of the .pictures, 
without requiring any explanation. I am parti-' 
cularly well pleased with the works of Mr. 
Fuseli, a native of Switzerland, and an old 
friend of Lavater's.* He particularly excels in 
pointing the fantastical, or enchanted scenes of 

♦ In their ^outli they both became enamoored of tjie same 
woman ; and Lavater generously sacrificed hia love in favour 
of bis friend. Fuaeli afterwards went to Italy, and devoted 
himself to the Art of Painting ; and there hfe seems to have 
forgotten his friend ; but Lavater always spoke of him with the 
warmth of affection. 

Shakespear, 
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Shakespear^ and gives to his ideal aerial beings 
with admirable force, and extraordinary richness 
of imagination, life, name, and habitation. 

The pictures of a Hamilton, an Angelica Kauf- 
mann, and a Weston, are likewise excellent, and 
full of expression. - Here, too, I saw the draw- 
ings taken from the pictures belonging to the 
Oxford collection^ which has bden purchased by 
our Sovereign. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, in London, is almost as 
famous as the church of St. Peter, in Rome; 
and, undoubtedly, with respect to exterior magt- 
nificence, it deservedly ranks next to that cele*. 
brated structure : you have seen drawings of them 
both. Without troubling you, then, with any 
farther description, I shall only notice the beau- 
tiful allegory on the pediment, which particularly 
pleasedLlne, viz. a Phoenix flying out of the flamear, 
with this Latin inscription Resurgo; alluding to 
the old cathedral having been consumed by fire, 
and this more beautiful edifice rising out of it» 
ashes. The Balustrade round St. Paul's church 
is considered the most beautiful in the whole 
world* What a pity that this noble structure is 
so closely surrounded with houses, and does not 
stand in a wide open place, where it might be 
viewed to greater advantage. What a pity, too, 
Y 3 that 
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that the London smoak has blackened it from top 
to bottom. /^ 

On entering the church my conductor advised 
me to place myself in the centre, exactly under 
the cupola, and here 1 remained a considerable 
time viewing this superb work ; hut my reflec- 
tions and sensation wer^ very different from what 
you probably would imagine. •* What," thought 
I, '• are all our cupolas, when compared with 
** the grand cupola of the heavens! And how 
** much lalwurand talents are reijuired to produce 
•*'such insignificant things as the most magnift- 
** cent structure reared by the hand of man ! 
** What is art but the puny ape of nature, when 
*' she vainly strives to emulate her majestic sublt- 
" mity and grandeur.*' In the meantime my Cice^ 
rone who was shewing me the arcades, and other 
ornaments, directed my attention to the paintings 
in the cupola, pointed to the organ, and the co*- 
liimns of the gallery, wondering that no sound 
^admiration escaped my lips. In the choir there 
is a throne for the Bishop of Londoit, and a seat 
for the Lord- Mayor. Suddenly such heavenly 
^usic began, that I no longer thought of seeing, 
but instantly became all ear. The singers were 
beautiful boys in white ; to me they seemed angels, 
and their sacked strains penetrated my whole sou>. 

There 
4 
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There is nothing mdre charming than the har- 
mony of human voices: that is the immediate 
organ of divine souls. Descartes^ who called all 
animals, except man, mere machines, could not 
listen with patience to the song of the nightin- 
gale. The affecting tender PA «V(7?7i(r/ seemed to 
reproach hihi with the absurdity of his system j 
and it is well known, that nothing is so dear to 
a philosopher as his system. But how must the 
materialist feel affected, when he hears the music 
of the human voice ? He must either be insensi- 
ble to harmony, or uncommonly obstinate, if he 
does not renounce his system. 

When the service was -finished ojy guide pro- 
posed to me to ascend to the upper gallery, in com- 
pany with a French Marquis and his lady. The 
Marquis was soon tired^ and remained in the lower 
gallery ; but the lively Freflch woman proceeded 
farther. The stairs became difficult, dark, and 
narrow ; but she would not be deterred, and con- 
tinually called out tome, ** Montez toujour s r^ 
Neither the ascending to the top of the steeple of 
thecathedral of Strasburgh, nor thecUmbing of the 
highest Alps, had fatigued me nearly so much ; and 
had I not been ashamed to betray my want of re- 
solution and perseverance before this lady, I should 
very willingly have renounced the honour of hav^- 

ing 
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ing visited the highest spot in London. We were 
not far from the cross, and here was our ne plus 
ultra f hut the superb prospect before us soon 
made us forget our fatigue. The whole of the 
immense city, and the surrounding country, lay 
exposed to our view — London like a heap of shin- 
ing tiles, the innumerable masts on the Thames 
resembled rushes in a small rivulet, and the trees 
in the parks, and groves, seemed no larger than 
nettles. We stopped here above an hour, and my 
companion did not neglect this opportunity to 
give me a specimen.of her wit, her philosophy, 
and spirit of observation. *^ In England," said 
she, '' one must only see ; it is not worth one's 
*• while to hear. The Englishmen have indeed 
** handsome persons, but they are insufferably 
** dull and tedious in conversation. The English* 
<* women are very beautiful ; but then that is all 
*^ that can be said in their praise; they only know 
*' how to pour out tea, and to nurse children. 
•• The parliamentary orators resemble turkey- 
** cocks; and Shakespear's tragedies are nothing 
«• farther than low buffoonery and funerals. The 
** actors excel in nothing but in falling ! Is not 
" that intolerable ?" I was afraid to irritate her 
by contradiction, and therefore, as a sign of my 
approbation, gave her my handi we then began 

to 
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to descend amicably^ participating the danger, 
and incessantly chattering with each other. 
Craignez de /aire un faux pas, Maddme, 
^^ Ak^lesfemmes en font sisouvent,^' — C'estg 
que les chutes desfemmes sont quelquejois tris^ 
aimabUs. Out, parcegue les hommes en pro^ 

fitent. Elles s* en relevent avec grace* ** Mais 
** non pas sans en ressentir la donieur le reste 
" de leurs Jours.'* La douieur d* une beUe 

femme est une grace de plus, *• Ei (out cela n\ 
** est que pour servir sa majeste, V komme,'* 
Ce rot est souvent detroni^ Madame. " Com- 
•* me notre Son et pauvre Louis XFL n'est ce 
" pas ?" — A peu pris, Madame ! '" 

In the lower gallery we rejoined the Marquis, 
v^ho communicated to us his remarks upon the 
paintings in the cupola. Here we amused our- 
selves with a singular property in the transmis- 
sion of s6und. A person standing at a certain 
part of the gallery, destinctly hears whatever is 
said, in whispers, by another at a part exactly 
opposite, though the distance be pretty conside*- 
rable. This put me in mind of xht salU du secret 
in Paris/ We then viewed the library, where we 
saw a model of a church, upon which Sir Chris- 
iopher Wren^ very much prided himself; but 
which was not adopted, because it was pretended" 

that 
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that k looked more like a heathen temple than at 
christian church ; the architect in vain contend-** 
ed against this prejudice ; he was obliged to &ub« 
mit, and drew another plan of the intended 
edifice. 

The Tower was formerly the palace, where the 
kings of England resided ; but at last was. con* 
verted into a state prison. It contains the rojcaL 
mint, an armory^ zx^i.2i.mmag€ric of wild beastsw 
The crown j(?wels ar« likewise kept here. 

I had a short time before been reading Hume^» 
his(apy,.and'Qa entering th« Tower, thalong.serie9> 
af prince^ who had either languiished her«riii> 
confinement, or suQered a cruel death ; arose be^ 
fore me. The Engli^i history abounds with 
deeds of shame and horror. I may safely 
venture to assert,^ that more victims have been* 
sacrificed to civil discord in England than in any 
other country of Europe. Protestants and catho- 
lics alternately murdered each other ; the repub- 
licans rose in arms. against the royalists, and th&^ 
royalists against the republicans ; and each party 
and sect in tlieir turn massacred their opponents. 
How many virtuous patriots, how many wise 
statesmen and ministers have fallen under the a^e 
of the executioner,! With What bitterness of heart, 
with what extravagance of opinions^ is almost. 

every 
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«very i^age of the British annals disgraced ! The 
l>ook drops out of the reader's hand, and it is im« 
possible to love the English while one is perus« 
ing their history. What parliaments ! the Roman 
Senate under Caligula^ was scarcely so corrupt. 
Cromwell owed his greatness not so much to his 
talents, as to his low and treacherous cunning, and 
to the fanaticism of the age, in which he lived. 
The speeches which he pronounced in parliament^ 
are replete with nonsense and absurdity : he loses 
himself in a multitude of unmeaning words, for 
the purpose of saying nothing. It is only meii 
of little souls, who have recourse to such con« 
temptible subterfuges; but if the speeches, and 
writings of Cromwell, are all empty, and void of 
. sense ; it must be allowed, that the opposite qua* 
lities eminently distinguish the writings of his 
Secretary, the celebrated Milton, whom his divine 
poem, his reputation, and the general esteem of all 
ranks saved from the gallows, when Charles the 
second was restored to the throne of his father. 
They first shewed us the wild beasts, and then 
a large room, containing the trophies of the vie- 
tory of the English fleet, over the invincible 
Spanish armada. The sight of these various 
kinds of flags and weapons, is a very interesting 
one to me. I thought of Philip, and of Elizabeth 

• of 
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—of the proud humility of the former, and of the 
modest greatness of the latter. I thought of the 
interesting moment, when the duke of Sidonia 
prostrated himself before his sovereign, and in- 
formed him of the destruction of his fleet ; and 
the .latter graciously held out his hand to him, 
with these words, ** it was the will of God !" I 
thought of the enthusiasm of the citizens of 
London^ and the soldiers, when Elizabeth came 
among them like a propitious divinity, and said 
to them, *• friends do not forsake me, and your 
*' country." To which they unanimously re- 
plied ; •* we are determined to die for thee, and 
** to save our country !*' Like the Spanish arma- 
da, all the great armaments in ancient and m"o- 
dern times, have ended in shamj and destruction. 
God works mighty wonders by the hands of the 
weak. There a small band of Greeks, defeats 
the innumerable host of the Persians ; here the 
Dutch Eshermen, and the shepherds of the Alps, 
annihilate well appointed armies. — Here Venice, 
and Prussia, contend alone against all Europe, 
and force their enemies to agree to honourable 
terms of pacification. ^ ^ 

We then went into the armory ; a beautiful and 
yet a terrific sight. The walls, and pillars^ are 
covered with resplendent weapons of war : a hun- 
dred 
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dred thotisand men may be armed here in a nfto- 
meat. 

In the room where the jewels are kept, we 
saw besides other precious articles, the crown 
which the kings of England wear, when they 
appear in parliament. It is riclily ornamented 
with jewels ;-^here they likewise shew the axe, 
with which lady Jane Grey was beheaded. 

Last of all we were conducted into the royal 
mint; but that is the secret expedition of the 
English, and we continually heard the following 
caution repeated ; " you must not go in there 
«« sir, — you must not look at this — no stranger is 
** admitted into this place:" a large heap of gui- 
neas lay upon the table ; the overseer however 
accepted the shillings which we offered him for 
his trouble. 

The, palace of St. James's, is the least magnifi- 
cent in Europe. Here the king usually gives 
public audience ; at other times he resides in the 
queen's palace, or Buckingham-house, which is 
furnished and ornamented with great taste, partly 
by the hand of the queen herself: and where the 
celebrated cartoons of Raphael^ seven of which 
are placed here, attract the attention of the con- 
noisseur.— Of Whitehall, formerly the palace 
of the kings of England, which was much dam- 

VQt. III. z aged 
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mgedby fire, there remain cmly a few nnocmnoct* 
ed parts, among which, a large hall, particularly 
iesevres to be mentioned, the cieling being point* 
ed by Rutens. Here Ufcemse we were ihewa 
^e window^ whence the nnfcnrtunate Charles I. 
came out upon the scaffold. In the place whei«' 
he tost bis life, stands a marble statue of James IL 
with his £nger pointing to the apot where hk 
&ther was executed. 

The admiralty, the Mansion House, or palace 
of the lord mayor, and the Bank, must likewise be 
reckoned among the largest and most n»gmfi«* 
cent buildings in London; Somerset house, how- 
ever, surpasses them all in staieliness, and extent; 
for though it be not yet finished, it resembles a 
small town. It is buiU in a grand and beautiful 
style of architecture, and contains many of the 
public offices. The most distinguished among 
the houses, belonging to individuals, are those of 
t^e dukes of Bedford, and Devonshire, and of At 
Earl of Chesterfield, and Carlton house, die pa<ir 
.lace of the prince of Wales, which however, does 
not give us a very exalted idea of the taste of the 
owner, or rather of the architect who built it. 
The other houses of London, are almost*without 
exception, small, and nowise remauHd)le with 
respect to external appearance. 

IshaU 
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I siiaR dose this account of the most retnsrkk^ 
ble buildings with an observation, which I could 
not htlp making while yisiting them ; it relates ^ 
to the excessive curiositjf of the English. Where- 
tvcr I went, in every public place, where an^f 
" thing remark^Ie is to be seen, I always met with 
m crowd of curious spectatorsi especially ladies. 
I iuppose this ftiay in part be owing to the lat^ 
iimiat hour of the Londoners, lliose who hzyt 
aiMhiBg to #^, art eager to find out some amusing 
lB0ie cf pMsittg their time till six o^cIock in the 
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Windsor. 

8£V£RAL of my eotmtryra^n wished to see 
Ae ccle faft t cd horse-races near Windsor, where » 
rnmk ateeil frequemly brings in as muth to its 
•waet, at a ship laden with the the rich produc<» 
tiMU of Htndostan. I was easily persuaded to 
accompany them; and about nine in the morning . 
ve set out fuH speed, in a cpach for Windsor* 
We incessantly urged the coachman to drive 
fiuter, and in a few minutes we arrived at the first 
atage. " Horses, horses t*' * There are none to 

• be had.* *• Buthere arcsomel** vThey areal* 

* ready engaged.^ We might storm as much as we 

a 2 pleased^ 
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^]<;asecl» we could not obtain fresh horses ; and at 
last^were obliged to proceed on fool, in spite of 
the scorching j-ays of the sun. What a sudden 
change — how humiliating to our pride — those 
whom a Httle before we had left behind in ouf 
japid career, now passed us one after the other, 
and looked down wiih a malicious sneer on the 
poor pedestrians. '* Ye intolerable unpolished 
•• Britons I" I exclaimed; " if you cover us with 
*' dust, at least do not make our uiischance the 
*• subject of your mockery." But remonstrance 
was in vain ; some of them called to us^^' a good 
•journey to you, gentlemen; I suppose you are 
• making a pilgrimage.* But Russians are not 
easily disheartened: we began to join in the 
laugh, pulled off our coats, and proceeded merrily 
on our way, singing some French songs. Hav* 
ing dined at an inn, about five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon we turned off the highway, and sooa 
after arrived at the boundary of Windsor-Park: 
" lljy forests, "Windsor, and thy green retreats, 
*' At once the Monarch's and the Muse^s seats !*' Pop£. 

We took oflFour hats as we entered the park, 
which, as the poet tells us, is inhabited by the Gods : 

" — Pan with flock^ with fruits Pomona crown'd ; 
" Here blushing Flora paints th* enamell'd ground ; 
** Here Ceres* gifts in waving prospect stand, 
" And nodding tempt the joyfnl reaper's hand.*' 

The 
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The poet's description is grand and magnifi- 
cent, but it is true. 

** Here bUb and vales^ the woodland and the plaia^ 
** Here earth and water seem to strive again; 
" Not Chaos-like, together crush'd and bruis*d, 
. /* But, as the world, harmoniottsly confuS*d. 
" Here waying groves a chequer'd scene display, 
'* And part admit, and part exclude the day : 
" There interspersed in lawn» and opening glades> 
** Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades, 
** Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
" There wrapt in clouds the bluish hills ascend. 
** Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
" And 'midst the desert fruitful fields arise ^ 
** That, crownM with tufted trees and springing com, 
" Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn«" 

. How merrily did we skip about wrlh the deer f 
of which there is a great number in this park ; 
and how agreeably did we then repose under the 
shade of the spreading trees, listening to the 
chirping of the birds in the tliick fohage. We 
afterwards hastened towards the race-ground; 
How joyfully did we anticipate the spectacle that 
awaited us* How delightful will it be to see the 
y)ckies, light as zephyrs, on their beautiful horses 
—to see how they raise themselves in their stir- 
rups, and holding their breath with palpitating. 
hearts, waiting the signal for starting—and then 
z a eagerly 
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eagerly rushmg by one another, fly, with the Ys^ 
pidity of lightning, towards the goal, seize the 
flag, and fiiH senseless to the ground. How charm^ 
in^ to see the winged coursers, whieh^ like Pega- 
sus, scarcely touch the ground with their hoofis 1 
And then to contemplate the faces of the specta- 
tors and portieipaotd, where hope and fear— and 
then again hope and rapture, or despair^ are al- 
ternately so strongly depicted. But while we 
were thus amusing ourselves, while in fancy we 
were already joining the kinumerabl'e crowd iit 
applauding thd Ytctor, judge how great was our 
disappointment, when we found that we had ar- 
yired too late, and that all wa«^over. We Iaiigh«> 
ed at one another, and went to see Windsor Pa* 
lace ; it stands upon an eminence whteh rises gra« 
ddaUy, and almost imperceptibly ; but there is ft 
most extensive and charming prospect from the 
castle; on one side we see a pls^nv where the 
majestic Thames winds his course through grovei^ 
and tliickets; and on the other, ftmoimtfttti co» 
Tered with wood. The Pl-tncesses were walking, 
on the terrace, in a simple white dress and straw* 
hats, and with sticks in their hands^; so that they^ 
looked more like shephetdesses than the daugh» 
ters of a king. Some of them were playing an<i 
runnipg abottf» and one calling out to die otber^ 

*^ Sister ! 
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^ Ststerl si»tQr!'*^ Mf ej^tsaougfatforElizabediv 
who was ganieularly ioterestisg, to mo, o&»> 
^ount of oiaa^ trait» and anecdotes wiikh I had 
aeard, or read of hc^« Sbe is not a beauty but 
there is someihmg pleating in her soft aodtran»> 
quil iraion* 

Winds<»' casde waa built hj William the Coi^ 
^ueror^ andaiierwarids improved and embdlished 
by other kiug^. It Hr faoweyer, celebrated mora 
on aeoount of its beambful situation^ tbaa ita 
Hiagnififienfie. We saw however, some exceW 
lent peuntiiigaby MuhatJ Angela^ Fomsinf Cor^ 
r€gi»9 and Fandyk. From the royal bedcham« 
ber we passed into the kail af htAuty^ die walla 
^ which are hvng with the portraits of the most 
celebrafted beauties, who graced the ccjurt of 
Charles 11. If the paiaters^ have not flaUered 
them» they m.ust cenainly have been diatinguisb- 
ed by a rare and admirable beauty^ even in Eng- 
land, which abounds sonmch with handsome wo-^ 
men; some of the cidings are adorned with ex- 
cellent paintings, and sculpture. . I stopt a con- 
siderable time to contemplate the portrait of 
Peter the Great, which was painted by Kneller^ 
during the £mperor's stay in London, ;-*he was 
then a young man, and he looked like the g^od 
of war in the PreobraaheipJc; ,uni&a]ii> The 

hall 
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kali of St. George, and of the Knights of the 
•garter, i» large, and built m a beautiful style of 
architectore ; in the oval of the cieling, there is^ 
a picture of Chsrles II. in the robes of the order, 
and befajnd hinor allegorical female figures, repre- 
senting the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, over which Abundance and Religion 
hold a crown; Monarchy is likewise personified 
here, and Learning, Religion, and Eternity: — Jus- 
•t!ce. Valour, Moderation, and Deliberation, are 
driving away Treason,. and Rebellion. In an oc- 
tagon at the side of the throne, under the cross of 
St. George, which is incircled with Cupids, and 
the garter, stands the motto Hany soit^ quintal y 
pense/ As at Versailles every thing remindti 
ihe spectator of Louis XIV. so every thing here 
feminds me ^of Chkrles II. a monarch however, 
whose memory is not very deal* to the Englisk 
patriots. 



In Windsor Park. 
UNDER the shade of the high oaks of Wind- 
sor park, lulled by the song of the birds, the mur- 
muring of the Thames, and the gentle susurrations 
«f the wind among the branches ;^ I passed seve- 
ral 
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i-al hours ia sweet forget^ness :— I did not sleep 
but I dreamt— rapturooy and melancholy dreams. 

Delightful visions, and hopes of the youthful 
heart, will ye ever be realizetl ? is the vivacity 
with whioh I now feel them, perhaps a pledge 
that ray fond wishes will one day be fulfilled?— 
or shall I, witbaU'my claims to happiness, shaH 
I know it only in dreams ? shall I see only afar 
off, like the distant lightning piercing through 
the dark clouds, and at the dose of my tife ex* 
claim. *' alfts I have not lived!'' 

I am in a melancholy, mood, but how pleasing 
is this pensive s^adness I youth is indeed the most 
cha^rnMng peri<)d of! our eidstence ; our creative 
imagination then paints futurity in the gayest cd» 
lours. Every thing seems possible, and nothing 
at a distance. Love and gfory, the two idob 
of a heart of sensibility, stand near us> behind a 
thin transpareiit veil of gauze, and bold out their 
hands to heap their choicest gifts upon us. The 
heart beats high with ardent expectation, and 
loses itself in wishes, enjoying the ideal happi- 
ness of futurity, more than even reality itself. 

But alas ! too soon the bloom of youth fades 
away ; experience dries up the heart, and teaches 
haw difficult it is to reach the bowers of happiness, 

thought 
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dioogh OB 6ni ewtmemanf^ cvr eaiwr, if apu 
peared so very eatjr : "svc se* dmt fiincy gave a: 
falac^kstre to the ploisurcs of life, threw a veil 
over its pains and defects. The seisoii- of yoatb 
kuh passed away» - lave, like the sun has va« 
juished beneath the horizoo^ leaving nothing in the 
heart but pleasing mefameholjr recoUeciionar— ^ 
tender longiag« aot unlika Ae aenMARMi we fetl 
•o partinf with our dearat ltiends» what wr dd» 
not caqpeci lo ate them agai» m tiM side itim 
grave, succeeds to Ac paseion^ of love» Aiida» 
ferjrior^ wd^kh ia said n» he the last cotts rt ari oo 
of a heart difafieiatnl by love, k too like the 
nae of love, haa its daaraa, ila drhsikins, and 'm^ 
faog^ ; how few have bm mwjmei hopf f ky 
It. Tbefirslgiiaaaftof sHoocsaawalBena the hif» 
dm of envy and nmlsgirnty^ whicb purauo yow 
with their hissea to the ^ve^ unt even §fk their 
▼eaoflft upon your hier. Our Hfe niay bo distisK 
gOtsh)!d into iwo epocha; tha om of hopo^ iher. 
other reflaembfancA: till be arrive aia certain age^ 
man i» the pride of his hope^ kxdu only into fu» 
turity, fondly ftatteriag hknself there, there m lot 
worthy of my heart, awaits me. Present locsea 
affect him bat little ; while through the dim mkl 
of futurity be fancies he can espy an inesihauatiUo' 
fundofenjoyflMnt, which will amply indemnify 

himi 
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him ; but when the fire of youth bums kss fiercely^ 
when his «elf love a bondred times thwarted and 
t^ffipfidedf involiintarily subsides into sober discre- 
tion; when after having been a hundred tinaeSN 
^kcoiyed, be at length begins to. listen with less 
innplkit faithyCo the flattering' whispers of hope 
•aad -ambtstoB ; ihtn be kidtgnaiitly tarns from 
the visions of fucmrity, to the days that are gone 
by, and ^endeavours to supply the happiness oi 
deceived expeotattions;, by a few pleasing r^coU 
lectionSf and coasoles himself with this thoughts 
A4i then truly lived in Arcadia! — and now pro* 
perly, approctates present enjoyinentsi a fine day, 
an agreeable walk, an interesting book, the con- 
nersatipn of a friend, and even the caresses of his 
£iiibfnt dog, ^ho has not deserted him like his 
flattering mistress draw tears of joy and gratitude 
fsom his eye ; — and 6aw the death of a favourite 
bird fills his heart with the bitterness of grief. 

Where these itwo epochs nearly border upon 
one another, the eye cannot see, and the heart 
cannot feeL When i was in Swit^erlanil, I one 
day walked forth into the fields at sun rise, seve- 
ral people who met ^ me, saluted me with a 
** good morning sir!'* I insensibly lost rtavself 
in reveries, and what f&rther happened to me, I 
know not^ but suddenly a friendly good evening 

sir^ 
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sir^ restored mc to a state of self-recolIcction ;— 
I looked up, and was astonished to find that the 
sun had already set : — even so is it with the life 
of man, — first it is said of us, ** how young he 
" is !" and then aii at onc6, " how old he is !" 



IjmdonfJuli/^ 1190. 

THIS morniiig I set out with two of my coun- 
trymcn, on un expedition to Greenwich. We 
hired a boat, the day was fine, and our hearts 
were void of care. We passed under the majestic 
bridge, and between the innumerable ships moor- 
ed on each side of the Thames, the various views 
of which are highly entertaining to the eye of a 
stranger; — we conversed about various subjects, 
and among others about the invention of money, 
which works so many miracles, and contributes 
so much to render life useful, and agreeable. A 
piece of gold, or what ij still more wonderful, 
a bit of paper, which is sent from Moscow to 
London, gives me as it were the talisman of some 
powerful wizard; power over men and things; 
I wish, and instantly my wishes are gratified, I 
say So this, and it is done. Every thing seems 
to wait my commands, I take a fancy to visit 
2 Greenwich ; 
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Greenwich; and zt the mght of the fining 
pieces ot.metaU thehaoghty English forget their 
pride, iixA gladly obey my orders. The Thames 
foams under their oars, and I have the pleasure 
of viewing the manifdd scenes of nature, and of 
homan industry. Thus passed the time, imper^ 
ceptibly away, tiU we arrived at Greenwich. 

The fifst thing that attracted our attention was 
theobjecC.of our excursion, the Royal Hospital 
of Greenwich, where* grateful £ngland bestrews 
with flowers the old age of her naval heroes, the 
supports of her power and glory. Few kings 
have so beauttftil a habitation as these brave ve« 
terans. This.nsagnificent structure consists of 
two palaces^ separated in front by an open place, 
but joined at the back by a colonnade and the go«* 
vernor^s house; behind which there is an exten- 
siye park.^ The brave old Invalids may see,- from 
their terrace, the ships sailing by on the Thames/ 
What pleasisg rec<^lections must not this awaken 
in thQir mincb i Thus they formerly ploughed 
the waves wiih an Anson, or a Cook. And on 
th<^ other hand, the seamen on board of the ships, 
iK!h9 seejj^se veterans eojoying traiquilHty and 
ea^iiiif^cir.«old 8ge,> will ^ feel their hands and 
hearts invigorated by the consolatory thought, • 
when they reflect ; *• There a safe port is prepared 

TQls. UU A A "for 
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<* for my declining years: owr country is grate- 
*^ ful, and vill not forget usafcei* we faav^ devoted 
•* the days of our strength to her service." 

The interior decorations of the Hospital have 
almost all a reference to navigation. At the door 
$tand two globes ; and there is a mariner's com- 
pass in the pupok of the great hall. Here Eurus 
descends from the East, and drives away the 
roorning-atar ; there Auster^ , surrounded with 
dark cloudfiand lightnings pours down torrents (^ 
rain. Zephyr bestrews the earth with vernal flow-» 
ers; and Boreas^ with his dragon^wings, scatters 
hail and snow around; here are seen the English 
flag adorned with trophies, and the principal rivers 
of Britain loaded with treasuies; there are the por- 
traits of the most celebrated astronomers, whose 
labours have improved the art o( navigation. 

The names of the Worthy patriots who contii- 
buted towards the fund for building the hospital, 
^re recorded on the walls in Jetters of gold, and 
^mong them is the pictm-e of William the Third, 
wbos^ meinpry is stiil so dear to the English na- 
tion. He is represent^ as- treading Arbitmry 
Power and ^Tyranny under foot. Under several 
paintings, mostly allegorical, we read thflbUpw- 
ing inscriptions; Jngim*um spes magnk — Sa^ 
fyispiiblica'^S^CU^Ua^.puilica. 

4 Each 
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£ach of mvas obliged to pay. a few shiillngs 
for permission to look about us here j b^t we gave 
k with pleasure, as they were to be appKed to the 
use of .80 excellent an establishment. 

You probably recollect theJ happy reply whichf 
our Peter the Great made ta Willknr th« Third,- 
when the latter asked him what pleased him most 
in England. '«* To find," said the Czar, ** the 

hospital for invalid seamen resemble a pa* 
'* lice, and your Majesty's palace a hospital." 

In England there ts innch that deserves coni<i^ 
mendation ; but above all, the public institlrtionSf 
which are so many speaiking proofs of the bene-' 
ficent wisdom of the government. Salus puhlicaf^ 
seems indeed to be their motto, and it is not with-' 
out reason that theJInglish love their country. 

Greenwich is a handsome town ; Queen Eli- 
zabeth was bom here. Having dined at a cofl^e- 
bou$e» we took a walk in the park, and then re- 
turned by water to London, where we arrived at 
ten o'clock in \.ht evening, and entered — the ha-' 
hitatjon of a Fairy or a Sorcerer. 

Imagine to yourself long alleys— and whole 
groves superbly illuminated — galleries, colon-' 
nailf^.^aviUions, niches^ most beautifully painted^ 
and adorned with the Mists of eminent men: in 
tbe 0^t of the green bushes^ illuminated trium- 
A A 2 phal 
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phal arches, under which music resounded — on 
every side an innumerable multitude of penons 
of both sexes — every where tables spread for a 
feast. My eyes, overcome with the splendour of 
the scene before me, sought a place of darkotess 
to repose on ; I accordingly stepped into a nar* 
row covered walk, .and I was informed that they 
called this the IValk qf the Dtvids. I proceeded 
farther, and discovered by the light of the mooD» 
and the reflection of the distaiic lamps, a wilder- 
ness, atid a number of small hillocks, which 
they call the Soman Camp: here is a grove of 
cedacs and cypresses. On an eminence stands a 
sparble sUtue of Milton; and ^ther on there is 
an obelisk and a Chinese gardes^-but I ictumed 
to tlie orchestra* 

You will guess that I am speaking of Vauxball ; 
an English invention which is worthy of an en* 
lightened and wealthy people, and which ihey 
have in viiin endeavoured to imitate and rival in 
other countries. 

The orchestra generally plays &vourite airs of 
the English; and some of the best actors and 
actresses of the London theatres sing here ; and 
the auditors frequently throw money to themes 
a sign of their approbation. 

Suddenly 
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Suddenly I heard die sound of a bell, and saw 
every body flocking towards one spot; I likewise 
hastened thither without knowing why. A cur- 
tain was drawn up and we saw the following 
words, displayed in letters of fire:. •* Take care 
** of your pocktts;** for on such occasions the 
pick-pockels are most busily employed. We 
dien saw a transparent painting, representing a 
rural scene — it is pretty enough, but certainly not 
worth the trouble of being almost, squeezed to 
death to get si sight of it. 

Vauxhall is frequented by people of every rank 
and condition^ Idrds and footmen, ladies, and girk 
^S easy virtue. Some are actors, Jlnd others mere- 
ly spectators. 

The subjects of the paintings in the galleries 
are taken chiefly from Shakespear, and the Eng* 
Inh history. In the hrge rotunda, to which the 
orchestra ia transferred in rainy weather, all the 
walls are covered with mirrors, so that one sees 
his image reflected on e^ery side. 

About eleven o'clock many parties began to 
«ilp in the pavilions. ^ Never before had I seen 
flo many persons at table — it was, assuredly the 
greatest feast at which I had ever been present. 

Vauxhall is two Eiiglfsh miles distant from 

London, and is open every evening duiing the 

A A 3 summer 
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fummer season. Towards morning I returned to 
my lodging, highly satisfied with the entertain* 
ment.of the preceding day. 

During summer the little theatre, in the Hay- 
market, only is open; but here many of the best 
actors, belonging to the Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden company, are engaged; the house is usually 
quite full. I saw here Shakespear's Hamlet ; b4t 
I should rather wish that I had not seen i;: these 
plaf ers merely speak, but do not act — their dress 
IS generally improper, and the scenic decoi-ations 
are indifferent. Hamlet wore a. black coat in 
the French fashion, with his hair tied in a thick 
club, and a blue ribbon. The que^n woreA hoop 
petticoat, and the king a Spanish cloak. Li* 
very-servants came upon the stage during the act* 
ing, to shift the scenery, &c. How much better 
they manage these things at the theatres in Paris! 
My anger was kjndled against the actors^, but 
more on Shakespear*s account than my own ; ami 
I wondered at the patience of the audience, wh(M5C 
devout attention nothing could disturb* There 
was not much clapping; but the scene which met 
-with the greatest approbation was — tbe grave-dig* 
gers ! Indeed nothing engaged my attention ex- 
cept Ophelia,' represented by a beautiful and well- 
dressed actress, who performedjier part in a verjr 
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affecting manner, especially in the scenes where 
she appears in a state of madiiess. She put me 
in mind of Dugazon, in Nina. I likewise saw 
the opera of Inkle and Yarico, which was acted 
incomparably^ better than Hamlet; and a few co- 
medies which were productive of a good deal of 
laughter. The tragic powers of Mrs. Siddon^ 
are highly spoken of» but at present she is not in 
Londdtv ** ' 

I was infinitely better pleased with the Italian 
Opera; I heaixl a Marchesi and a Mara sing in 
Andromache. What a heavenly music I The af- 
fecting duet, *^ Suando mai^ astri tiranni^ Xc. 
still ttuills ^n my ears. 



Londorii Juiy^ 1790» 
THIS morning I met, not far from Cavendish- 
square, an old blind beggar, who was led about 
by — a dog. The animal stopped, and fawningly 
licked my feet; at the same time the old man said 
to me, in a low weak voice, *^ Good Sir, I am 
* * poor and blind." I gave him a trifle ; he thank- 
ed me, pulled the string to which the dog was 
fastened, and this faithful guide immediately pro- 
ceeded forward. I followed them, and was pleas- 
ed 
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ed to observe with what sagacity and care the dog 
conducted his blind master in the middle of 
tlie pavement, as far as possible from all holes and 
obstruction. He frequently halted, and fawned 
and wagged his tail at those passing by — but With 
a certain degree of discrimination, as if he under* 
stood something of physiognomy ; and he was 
seldom mistaken, for most of these to whom he 
addressed himself, gave something to thejbeggar. 
I followed them through several streets, and at 
last the dog stopped near a woman, who was in* 
deed no longer young, but looked tolerably wdl 
for her yean. She was dr4ssedin a very wretch* 
ed garb, and sangal)allad in> a plaintive voice, ac* 
companying herself on a liite. A pretty little 
boy, who was likewise very badly dressed, stood 
at her side, holding some printed papers in his 
hand. As soon as he saw the beggar he ran up 
to him, and saluted him. Th&old man thanked 
him, and imme<liately inquired after his mother; 
*< How charmingly she sings! I always listen to 
•' her with pleasui e." The boy then began to play 
with the dog, and the beggar in the mean time en- 
tered into conversation with the woman. She re* 
peated her song, and in passing I threw a few half- 
pence into her lap: on observing this the boy 
came up to me with grateful mien^ and gave me 

one 
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one of his papers ; it was the BialJad sting by hfs 
mother, and contained noxhing but a pious appeal 
to Cbriftians ; btit, my friends, if you had heard 
the woman sing it, you would, like me, have 
ahcd teat^ in residing it. 



LAST nighli I slept in a coach. — At eight in 
the evening Isetout with a party pf my country* 
men to Ranelagh. We were on foot, and that 
wfc might not arrive too late — Ranela^ being 
two English miles distant from my lodging ih 
OxforJ-street— we rather ran than walked,' 
About ten o'clock we entered a large round hall,* 
very beautifully illuminated, in which loud* 
music resounded. In the summer season the 
fashionable world assemble at Ranelagh. Round 
the bait there are two rows of boxes, where one 
may drinH tea, and view the multitude of people 
in the rotunda, going round, and rodAd in a cir* 
cle. After tea we v/CDt into the garden, in 
which splendid fireworks were exhibited. Wc 
were mueh pleased with this spectacle; we 
u-er* friuch incommoded, however, by the sparks 
Wfiicb covered us^fiom head to foot. When we 
ritiirriedto the rotunda, I sat down in bnel^f the- 

boxes, 
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boxes, by the side of an old gentlemaln, vfho 
whistled like uncle Toby, but did not otherwise 
interrupt niy reflectioos on the multitude conti-* 
nually passing before my eyes* Perhaps the 
great number of candles m^ht dazzle my eyes : 
but it seemed to me that I had never before seen 
so many handsome women and men, assembled 
together, as in this place : such a sight is certain- 
ly very interesting. Unluckily I had a violent 
head-ach« and was obl^ed to leave my coiiipani<« 
ons. With much difficulty I found a haekiiey 
coach^ and having directed the eoachikian ta 
drive to my lodgings, I soon fell asleep; when I 
awoke the coach was slanding before the door of 
the bouse, and in looking at my watch, 1 was as- 
tonished t;or find it already 5 o'clock in the morn-, 
sag, I asked the coachman the cause of this delay, 
and was informed by lum, that he had been obliged 
to stop at cMie place, his coach being entirely hem* 
med in by the great multitude of carriages whicb 
blocked up the road. 



London^ July^ 11-90. 
TfilS morning I visited the British Museum , 
where among pther curiosities, I saw the original 
of the {Celebrated Magna Charter This contract^ 

Qi 
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of die people with their king, was made in the 
1 3th century ; the barons bavit^ forced king John 
to sign it, and it has conti)!)ued to the present time, 
the ground work of the British constitution. At 
that period, when the rest of Europe was still im- 
mersed in the grossest barbarism, the kings of 
England already had secured their subjects from 
the abuse of arbitrary power. Security of pro- 
pcrty, and the protection of the law are the two 
great advantages which were Confirmed to the 
English in the Magna Charta. 

From the British Museum, I went to the East- 
India house, and reviewed with astonishment 
the;it immense warehoitses. A company of mer- 
chants possesses rich, and extensive tracts of 
coui^try, and even whole kingdoms, appoints 
governors, and other commanders, maintains 
large armies» wages war, and makes treaties of 
peace; truly that is singular! — the affairs of the 
East-India company are under the management 
of 24 directors, one of whom acts as president. 
The goods imported by ihem are all sold by pub- 
lic auction, and although they supply almost all 
Europe,: with East-Iadla merchandize, and re- 
GcivQ millions in return, yet so exorbitant are their 
expencbSy that they are burthened with a debt to 
a very considerable amount There isthejn, more 
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honour than profit in tlu^ uitdeitakiog ; l^ut then 
it. must be owjied, ths^t the wholesale English 
naerchant need not cnvjT any p^r^on in Europe^ 
whatever be bis rank. 



London^ Aiigust, 1790* 
THE banks of the Thames am very beautifol, 
tliey might be called flower-beds ; for in spite of 
the eternal mist? which hang over England, Flora 
reigns here in all hex splendour. How pleasant 
are the small cottages, covered to the very roof 
with foliage and flowers,, or embo^^ered in the 
si)ade of high and spreading trees, through which 
scarcely a ray of sunshine can penetrate ! 

But '(is tl>e picture of uncorrupted manners, 
and of domestic, happiness, which one sees ia 
these villages, that particularly delights me. 
Many of the wcakhy citizens of London, pass 
th.e summer in the country, and every Sunday I 
go to a neighbouring vilhige, where I attend 
divine service, and hear a good moral sermon, in 
Yorick's popular manner. It gives me much 
pleasure to contemplate the contented faces of 
fathers and husbands, who seem to be addressing 
thieir ardent prayers to heaveni only for the pre-* 
servation of what they abready possess. The 

mothers 
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mothers arc surrounded by their cbilAcn ; — ni^ 
did I see such fine children, with complexions 
like milk and blood— all little EmiHm's and Sd^ 
phias. From church every family returns to 
their garden, which with a slight sketch of ima- 
gination, one might easily fan.cy to be recesses in 
Milton's Paradise ; only that luckily no seducing 
serpent is to be found in them. The affectionate 
wife walks hand in hand with her beloved part«> 
ner ; and no volatile airy fop, or cicisbeo flutters 
around her. In a word an old batchelor could 
not possibly refrain from a sigh, at the sight of 
the beautiful sprightly, children, and the chaste 
discreet mother. Yes my dear friends, in this 
country the women are chaste and modest ; and 
of course their husbands must be happy. Here 
the happy couple live only for one another, and 
not for the world. Though this be more parti* 
cularly the case with respect to the middling 
classes of society ; yet it is true, likewise, that an 
English Lord, and Duke, knows nothing of the 
incessant dissipation, which seems to be the very 
element of our fashionable world. A ball or con* 
cert is here so rare a phenomenon, that even the 
newspapers speak of them ; but among us it is 
an inviolable custom, to be either continually out 
a visiting or to receive company at home. The 
VOL. III. . BB Englishman 
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f^qglishmaa on the contrary looks for happiness 
at home, and rarely wishes to have witnesses of 
bis domestic felicity. And what are the conse- 
quences of this continual gadding about? 
Fashionable ladies, ivho are always upon the pub- 
lic stage, are anxious only to acquire theatri- 
cal virtues ; to dress with taste, to walk with an 
enchanting step, to ogle and smile with a winning 
grace, is the only merit, the attainment of which 
is thought worth aiming at by such ladies as are 
ialways in company, and only sleep and dress at 
home. To-day there is a supper, to-morrow a 
l^all ; — the dancing continues till morning ; can 
it then be expected, that domestic duties should 
on the following day engage their attention ? Not 
so the English ladies ; educated for a domestic 
life, they early acquire the inclinations and habits 
which render even solitude agreeable, and of 
course become good wives, and good mothers. 
If I step into a house here, in the morning, I am 
sure to find, the mistress of it, engaged in some 
occupation ; either sewing or knitting, .or read- 
ing some instructive book, playing on the piano- 
forte, or drawing, or instructing her children, 
fondly looking forward to the hour, when her 
consort returns from the counting-house, and the 
exchange, or comes out of his study, and smiling 
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exclaims, << now I am thine, now I am jooff 
" again I'* 

I^have always considered it a sign of a people's 
being trnly enlightened, when they are fond of a 
domestic life ; 'tis only vacuity of mind that driven 
us into the whirlpool of dissipation; and tme phi- 
losophy cannot be more bene&cially employed 
than in bringing ntankind back to the pure joys 
of nature. . . ♦. 

Voltaire says at the end of his Candidc ; " conte 
"my friends! let us work in the. garden!^* — a 
word that always occurs to me, when I atn re- 
flecting upon fate and happiness ; I then frequents' 
] J add ; ^ come my friends, into the circle of 
<* domestic life, let us love one another, andf 
•• leave the rest to providence."' 

And even if I had not seen St. Paurs cathedral, 
and the Thames with its magnificent bridges, and 
its ships, displaying the flags of all nations; eveiv 
if I had not been in the warehouses of the East- 
India Company, and at a meeting of the Royal" 
Society ; I should not hesitate to call the Eng- 
lish, a highly enlightentd ptop\c, because they 
know the value of domestic happiness^ 
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London^ August^ 1790. 
IN the Literature of the English, as well as in 
their character, there are many particulars, which 
iQ several instances render it inimitable. Britain 
is the native country of descriptive poeirif^ in 
ij«(hich the Germans, and the French,, arc merely 
the imitators of the English, who in their pictures 
of nature, know how to Embellish the minutest 
traits. Thomson's Seasons are yet unique in 
their kind. They are indeed a true mirror of- 
nature; Sairil Lambert it is true, pleases the 
French better, but to me seems like a Parisian 
Elegant^ who makes an excursion from town to 
his villa, where he views nature from his. win- 
dow, and then writes fine verses upon it:*-^ 
Thomson onihe contrary, is like a Scotch bunt<r 
who with his gun on his shoulder, passes bis 
whole life in the fields and woods, and occasioi>* 
ally reposing upon some hill pr rock, draws with 
a light hand and a clear-sighted eye, a sketch of. 
the surrounding scenery. Saint Lambert is an 
agreeable guest of nature; but Thomson is her 
domestic friend, and kinsman. The English 
poets are distinguished by a certain simplicity, 
not unlike that which pleases so much in Homer. 
In their poems reigns a soft melancholy, which 

flows 
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fbws rather from the heart, than the 
gination, and they are distinguished by a sing 
but pleasing wildness and extravagance, wl 
as in an English gardei\, delights to bring a tl 
^nd unexpected objects before our eyes, 
ton's description of Adam and Eve, and Dry( 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, are yndoubtedl] 
most beautiful flowers of English poetry, 
tdn's SubKme Poem, however, as is well knc 
was for a long time neglected or held in 
estimation; till Addison's criticism in the S 
tator, held it tip to general admiration. 

In dramatic poetry the English do not po 
any thing of note, except the works of one 
ter ; but then this writer is the immortal Sh 
speaVi and the Engliirfi are rich in this d^j 
ment of literature. 

It recjutres not the genius and wit of Volt 
to direct the shafts of ridicule against the ^ 
parts of Shakespear: a very common portic 
understanding b sufficient for this purpose. 
audi as are incapable of feeling the great bea 
with which Shakespear abounds, are too desj 
ble antagoiusta to enter the lists with. In 
most of the critics of Shakespear may be < 
pared to wanton boys, who in the streets surn 
B B 3 a 
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i, man in a foreign garb, ami make sport of hi» 
strange appearance. ; <» 

Every author bears the stamp of the age he lived 
in. Shakespear courted the approbation pf hit 
contemporaries, and therefore gave way ta their 
prevailing taste. That which then seemed re* 
pLete with wit and humour, ■ is now tedious and 
repugnant to pur feelings; this is thenatural con* 
seciuence of the progress of tzste and refinemear« 
which not even the greatest genius can foresee or 
*€alculate upon. But every man of first- rate ta* 
lents, though obliged in some respects to humoiir 
the, prejudices of the times,, builds, neyerdieless, 
for posterity. . Local and conventional beauties 
vanish.; but whatever is founded upon the human 
heart, and th^- immutable nature of things re* 
' mains, and retains its force in Homer as well as 
Iji Shakespeare* The greatness and tiutb of cha- 
racter, an interesting development of events, the 
^eep insight into the recesses of the humain heart, 
and the s,ubJime ideas .which Ave noeet with in the 
v^orks oi^tl^e Biitish Dramatist, will ever act with 
irresistible force vpoii persQOS of sensibility. I do 
iiot know any other poet who possesses such an 
all-comprehensiye, fertile, and inexhaustible ima* 
l^inatioo, a# Sbak^pear. Every species of poetry 

is 
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is to be founfl in his works. He is the darling 
wson of the Goddess Fancy^ who seems to have 
surrendered to him her mlgtc wand,- the wonder, 
working power of which he disfdays every step 
he takes in her wild enchanted garden. 
« The modem English tragedians aim atstrength 
fif expresaon ; but in fact» the contrary quality 
diitinguilbes tbdir works, in which we indeed 
sneet witb Shakespearian bombast, but look in 
vain for Shakespear's genius. In their rcpresen- 
lations of the passions, they almost always over- 
step tlie bounds of nature and trutli ; but perhaps 
ithts itay bd owing to the drowsy phlegmatic Eng- 
&hmen*s being but little affected by what is com* 
mon and true, so that it requires something un« 
icommon, marvellous, and terrific, to make an im* 
pression upon their sluggish minds. At least it 
would seem, that without thunder and lightnings 
murders and funerals, crimes and phrenzy, it is 
impossible to fix their attention. Delicate touched 
even by the pencil of a master remain unnoticed; 
and the soft noiseless tones, sighed forth from a 
tender impassioned heart, produce no effect upon 
a London audience. 

■' Addison^s celebrated tragedy is good only in 
the scenes where Cato speaks and acts ; the other 
scenes, and especially the love scenes, are into- 
lerable. 
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krable. The present favourite tragedies of tbs 
English, such as the Grecian Daughter; the Fair 
Penitent, Jane Shore, &€. are' more remarkable 
for the plot, and a few beautiful descriptions, than 
for sentiment and poetical merit. In fine, their 
comedies contain nothing but indecem intrigues 
and gross caricatures. Here is a litde geauine 
Vflt, but more buffoonery; andjthe English Tha* 
lia, instead of a gentle smiley greets us widi. 
a loud horse-laugh. 

It is remarkable that the same country has pro«- 
duced the best novel-writers and historians. Ri« 
chardson and Fielding tau^t the French and 
Germans to write novels in a probable and natural 
manner, so that they resemble biographical me* 
moirs; and Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, gave 
to history, all the charms of interesting novel ; 
and after Thucydtdes and Tacitus, there is no- 
thing in this department of literature, that ca»be 
compared with the productions* of these three 
British historians. 

The most recent literature of the English is 
hardly worthy of notice, they write nothing but 
middling novels ; and the country cai^not boast of 
any poet of eminence* Yout^ and Surne seem 
to have closed the scenes of English writers, 
whose works ensure their immortal fame. 

London, 
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London^ Jugusi. 1790; 
THIS evening, whca I rung the bell of my 
little study, there appeared, inistead of Jenny, 
ivho is not remarkable for personal attractions, a 
beautiful young girl about seventeen years of age* 
I ^as at a loss what to Uiinfc of it, and looked at 
her wiibout saying a word. At last she asked 
me, With a curtsey, and her cheeks suffused with 
a deep blush» what I ple^&d to want. She. like* 
wise informed me, that, thsa beiQg Sunday » Jenny 
had been permitted to take a walk oiU of town,, 
and had requested her to supply her place at homo 
for a few hours, I asked her name? " Sophia/* 
Her rank in lUe? <« Servant at a lodging-house." 
Her avocations and amusements ? ^' Work and a^ 
«< good book." Her bope^ and expectation&? 
** To saVe a few guineas and then return to her 
** poor father, at her native place in Kern." So«» 
phia brought me tea, and poured it out ; after much 
entreaty on my part, she drank a cup herself, but I 
could not prevail upon her to sit down; and she 
blushed at every word, however much I was oa 
my guard to say nothing in the least improper*. 
I was astonished to find how fluently I conversed 
with her ; the proper words and expressions spon'> 
taneously occurring to me wiUiQUt any effoit,-so 
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that I am confident, if I conversed every day wifBr 
the charming Sophia, I should, in the course of 
a month, tearh to speak Englidi as well as the 
most eloquent of the parliamentary orators. I 
own it, my dear friends,, that the Enghshwomen, 
even those of inferior rank, arc very lovely. 

The Sunday is here a day of peculiar holinesr 
and solemnity r cren the poorest day-labourer ah* 
stains from work; all shops and warehouses arc 
shut, the Exchange is empty ; none of the thea- 
tres IS open, and nowhere is the ear cheered with* 
the sound of music. Every body goes to church ; • 
and many, whom business detains in town all the 
week, hasten into the country. The public 
walks swarm wfth welT-d^essed persons ; even the 
poorest mechanic making on this day as decent 
an appearance as his circumstances will permit.^ 

What the gHtngueUe9 are at Paris> fhetea« 
gardens are at London; the landlords provide 
punch, tea, butter, and cheese, for their custom- 
eis. Here the young chambermaids appear in al I 
their finery, to look out for lovers and iiusbands, 
or to see their friends and acquaintances : here 
they treat one another, and collect anecdotes, and 
make observations^ suflScient to furnish a fund of 
conversation for all the ensuing week. Besides 
itoale aild female sewants, oac also meets here 
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with mechanics, merchatits'-clcrksy journe^ineft 
apothecaries— in a word, such people as enjoy life 
with some degree of taste. The decency, and 
stillness that reign in these gardens, make a plea- 
sing impression upon the mind of a stranger, and 
give him a favourable idea of the English cha- 
racter. But how diametrically opposite will his 
sentiments be^ if he chance in the evemng to peep 
down into the subterraneous tap-rooms and gin- 
shops, where the refuse of the English populace 
are exhibiting; a disgusting scene of outrageous 
drunkenness, and gross debauchery. Thus it is 
every where in civil society : the good is at top 
and in the middle; but at the bottom — here we 
turn aside from the nauseous sight ; for the lees 
of good and of bad wine are equally disgusting. 

On this occasion tcannot help remarking, that 
in the evening I have met with more indications 
of dissolute morals in the streets of London than 
even in Paris. Without entering into any farther 
remarks on this disagreeable, subject, of which 
the less is said, the better; it may suffice to 
mention, that one frequently sees among the un- 
fortunate victims of libertinism, girls not more 
than twelve years of age ^ and there are aban- 
doned mothers who scruple not to sell their daugh. 
ters to the procuresses* 

I began 
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1 began this letter with innocence, and 1 close 
It with object* of horror and disgust. Will you 
forgive me, my lovely Sophia ? 



London J August, 1790. 

YESTERDAY I was at the tavern where the 
panizans of Fox gave a treat to the electors of 
Westminster; for there happens now to be an 
election of the Members of Parliarment. West- 
minster sends two representatives to the House of 
Commons: one of the candidates. Admiral Hood, 
is supported by the King's Ministers ; and the 
other, Mr. Fox, by the Opposition party. As 1 
entered the tavern, I was obliged to drjnk a glass 
of wine to Mr. Fox's health. The persons pre- 
sent made a great noise and uproar, vociferating 
•« Long live Fox ! Fox for ever ! Our wise and 
** honest Fox ! A fox only in name! but in fact 
** a true patriot, and the 6rm friend of the people 
♦* of Westminsteri" 

Early this morning I set out with a party of my 
countrymen to Covent-garden, where the elec- 
tion is held; with difficulty I forced my way 
through the crowd to the hustings, or a tempo- 
rary wooden booth, where the electors give their 

votes. 
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votci. The caQili4ates faiatd not y^t ftrriv(;4 j iittl 
their friends were busily emp^yied io 'furthering 
their interests; some of them n^ade^fueeahes to thtf 
people, waved their hats, and bawled our, ^*^ Fojc 
^^ for ever! Hood for eve,rP^ Herewesawmen 
with stars, and the insignia of knighthood, f^^roi^ 
liarly shaking hands with taylors and cobkrs !' 
But all at once a Ikile man negligeiitiy::dresf, and 
whose external appearance indicated noiliia^iex-' 
traordinary, came upon the hust|ng&,' snid taJcitig* 
off his hat, made a sign that he intended to speak.* 
Silence immediat<i^ly ensued, upon which the o£a«>' 
tor, after taking a few pinches qF jsnuff, with' 
which his waistcoat was copiously bi^sfr$wed»> 
thus began:—" Fcllow-citizens f True £ngiiali^ 
^' freedom' has been long out of fiishj^; btft I 
*< am an admirer of the principles, pf .our amsesi^: 
<t tors,.and love ray countr]p i^ tb^igoodiOid .wikyj 
"They tell you that the preset -day il^tte.lri- 
<f umph of your civil rights and li|^flif(i^fb«»t9Stn 
«< it with propriety be said^ thttl.you mf^i^^alty' 
*< in the possession or exeFci&e of th^^e* rights^; 
«• whepr they proi^ose to you ta>^i^|^jl1ivQ MciBf 
<« bers of Parli^tn^^pt ou^ of only twoit^M^'^^' ^^ 
•* They :?irc already elected 1 The Jilinistry ku 
*' coalesced with the OpposkioDi aiKi hotb pat ties. 
<< asake sp>ort of you/' Here.hie a{;ain.tooka 
vol*. Ill, c c few 
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Imt pitfdtet'of snuff; mid the people exclaimed, 
•^That k true-— they aw only humbugging us !' 
l%e orator then proceeded: " FeHow-citizens f 
•^ Fof thii purpose of preserving* your rights, 
** which are dear to my heart, I propose my- 
^ self a candidate to represent you in Parliament. 
<^ I foresee that I shall not be elected ; but at 
^ least you will have had an opportunity of 
*' chDOsing out of a greater number of candidates. 
" I am Home Tooke : my name may probably 
" not be new to many of you, and it is well 
^* known that the Ministers bear no very great 
** affection towards me!" * Bravo, bravo!* ex- 
claimed several of the electors; ^ we will give 
* him our voles.* 

* An old decrepid grey-headed man, who walked 
uponerulches, then went up to Mr. Tooke — and 
i beard th^ name of Wilkes repeated by several 
of Chose around me: 

Yd«are ac^ualinted with the hiftor y of this roan, 
wtM»'M^e «imig'^a|||0 acted so conspicuous a part 
in thk country, boldly withstanding the minis'try, 
and even tbe^ParHam^nt, and thus became the idol 
of t^ people/ ) Bat notwithstanding his preten- 
sioiis to patl^fbtism, he seems to have been chiefly 
iaflueoced bylsdf'interest ; and he shewed him- 
0dfauch4i.forn»lableantag(mi$t of the govem- 

. meat. 
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ment; merely that Tie might force bimself iilld*A 
iQcrative place ; and when he had Sttcceeded, he 
codred from the tumuhuous stage of party »trife4 
He now addressed Mr. Tooke, to the following 
piirport: ** My friend; with a trembling hand I 
** inscribe your name in the list ; and I shall die 
** contented^ if you be chosen the representative 
** of this city!'* Home Tooke embraced him 
without any mark ot emotion—- and took a phncb 
of snuff! 

Mr. Home Tooke was, in the time of the Ame- 
rican war, parson of Brentford; and having writ* 
tea some bitter invectives against the Court, was 
thrown into prison. But this has not tamed him; 
and he still consider^ it an honour to stand for« 
ward as the determined enemy of the ministry. 
He is a good nervous speak er» and writes still 
better than he speaks. By several of the literati 
he is supposed to be the author of the celebrated 
Letters pf Junius. 

We now heard several people vociferating— 
•• Make room for the candidates ! Make room few 
'* the candidates!" and immediately there ap- 
pearcd a procession^ preceded by flags bearing 
the namas of Fox and Hood, and the following- 
inscription: " For our Country, for the People, 
•« and the Constitution !" Afier the flags follow- 
cc 2 cd 



ed (he friends of the candidates with cockades iia 
their liais,. add last of all the candidates thenl-» 
selves; Fox, a short thick man, about forty- 
five years of age, with black hair and bushy eyei. 
Brows, and a ruddy fresh complexion; dressed in 
a bltie frock ; Hood, a tall meagre man, about 
fifty years of age, and dressed in the uniform of 
ani^ Admiral. They mounted the hustings, and 
eich of them made a speech to the people. The 
election then commenced : the cftizens went up 
to the hustings to give their votes; this lasted 
several hours. In the meantime a boy about 
thirteen years of age, climbed up to the top of the 
l^Milding, and called out, over the heads of the 
Gandidates, ^< Fox for ever! aind the devil take 
"Hood!** And in a moment afterwards, "Hood 
"forever! and the devil take Fox!'* No one 
reproved him, and even the candidates seemed as 
if they did not hear him. 

At last the names of the new-elected meipbers 
were proclaimed. Hood and Fox had a majority 
of votes : Horhe Tooke only 200, but he, never- 
theless, returned thanks to the people as well as 
the successful candidates. "I should not have 
" believed,*' said he, •* that Westminster con- 
** tained 200 patriots ; but I am convinced of it, 
and I rejoice at it from my heart." 
They 
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They now seated Fooc in a chair, oit)ametfte<l 
wUh laurel> and carried him home in triumph. 
Fhigs waved over his head, mania) music resound* 
ed, and a thousand voices -exclaimed, ** Huzza, 
« and Fox for ever!** This is the fifth time that 
Fox has been chosen Member of Parliament for 
Westminster: no wonder, then, that he seemed 
so much at his ease in his triumphal chair; some- 
times smiling, and then again contiacting his 
thick black eyc^brows. Hood's party likewise 
proposed to chair him, but he declined that ho- 
nour; and one of his friends remarked—" Our 
*< Admiral loves only naval triumph !" 

I am now gomg to relate to you, my friends, 
an occurrence of a very different kind. Mr. N. 
lately came to England, as courier from Peters- 
burgh. He israthtr advanced in years, yet, not- 
withstanding his prominent belly, is continually, 
flying from one country to the other, that he may 
save a few ducats out of his travelling allowance, 
to roaintam his wife and frimily ; you will not 
blame him, then, when I inform you that he is of 
a very economical turn, and would not purchase 
here a new coat, but walked about the streets of 
London in his short blue uniform, a long red 
waitcoast, and a skipper's hat of black velvet. 
,^But the populace in this city is not rcma^Jsable 
c £ 3 ibir 
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for polieeaess ; the boys ran after hiin, called him 
a scare crow, vexed, and plagued him in a thpu» 
sand ways. We his countrymen, endeavoured 
to persuade htm to dress himself like other peo- 
]Ae, and at last gained a. victory over his parsi- 
mony. Mr. N ordered » taylor to make 

him a fashionable new frock, bought a finehal, 
and gave us his word, that he would put on his 
fine cloaths on the day of the Westminster dec* 
tion— we called upon hiiu in the mCNrning, hot 
were' astonished at the appearance he made. 
Over Iiis new coat he had put on a thick blue 
coat,' and his hat was covered with a wax cloth, 
to defend it from du$t and rain ; we tore off 
both tfae^e safe-guards, assuring him that the sky 
was serene, and that he need not be under any ^ 
apprehension of rain, — and then set out towards 
Covent garden. Poor maa, how much he is to 
be pitied ! the weather continued fine till about 
^ o'clock, when we were relurniag home. Sud- 
denly the sky was overcast, and it began to rain* 
Our friend N — ^ immediately hastened to take 
shelter under a gateway* furiously venting, his 
iinprecations against us: we likewise stopped, and 
in a^ort time found our^lves surrounded by a 
great number of people ; a few moments after- 
tvardt we observed our friend^ who hadjfntcred 

into 
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into an animated conversation with one of tha 
bye-standerSy aiH at once he turned pak and re- 
dnained immoveaUy fixed to the spot, as if he bad 
been changed into a statue.— Some pick-pOcket 
liad stolen his purse, which he had been holding 
wich his hand in his pocket ; but In the beat of 
conversation. with his unknown aeighbour^ he 
had inadvertently pulled his hand out of his pocket 
in order to enforce his argument by an expres* 
sive gesture, and ia two aeoonds bis purse w^s 
gone. Are you . not astonished at. tKe expertness 
of tlie London thieves I We bad adf ised Mr. N — 
to leave his money at bome» but unluckily he 
did not attend to our salutary, counseh 

No where are the thieves so publicly tolerated 
as in London. They liave their clubs, their ta* 
vems, and are divided into several classes, such as 
high way men> footpads, house- breakers,, and pick*^ 
pockets.: The English are not fond of a strict 
police, and would rather be robbed, than watch* 
ed. But then they are generally very mmch upr 
on their guard; they carry little money with 
them, and do not williqgly go out at nigbt> espe- 
cially in the city. We Russians once took it into 
our heads, to drive to Vauxhali, about eleven 
o'clock; when we got out of town, we observed 
five ill-looking fellows behind the coach; we 

ordered 
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ordered the coachman to stop, and drive them 
. awav; but considered it most pmdent to return 
to town: the Tiliaim wooki undoubtedly hava 
watched a fir opportonity to attack and. rob us. 
Another time I and my friend D.*— — put two 
thieves to flight. Walking one evening near 
Bickmond, we had lost our way, and wandered 
to a wiM spot near the Thames. It was near 
midnight, and the weather stormy ; ail at once 
we espied two men sittingunder a tree. What 
could they be doing there in the open fields, and 
in the rain? It was natural for us to suspect them 
of some evil design ; but how should we act in 
this emergency ;~ at last we determined to save 
ourselv^ by a shew oi boldness, payer d^ audace 
as the French say, and walked with a quick and 
firm step towards tbem.--<-They jumped up and 
ran away. 

In England A\ty never put a person in prison 
because he is suspected to be a thief; he must be 
caught in the fact, and his guilt proved by wit- 
nesses. Badly would it fsre with any one who 
should bgng an accusation of theft without suffi- 
cient Ifgar evidence. 
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WHEN i' stringer sees how quiet and domes* 
lie a tke the En^ fsfi tofds feaS Irt the capaa!^ Hii 
U at k loss to kUi'S^ in' what: minnef tHev dispos^ 
of their incortic? J biit whehlhe visTts'their country 
seats, he will 'soon be convinced thai even thelarg* 
est rei^enue, nfiay be ihsufiicient to defray the ex- 
pences of m«iny of them : large palaces, f xtens'ivc 
gardens, horses, hoiitids, rural seats^ these are 
rlie objects upon which they profusely squander 
their money. The Russian liobiliiy, ruih them- 
selves in the capital, and by travelling; and the 
English mart it His ciouritry-house. A Lord who 
Comes to Londort, considers l)imself nearly as a- 
a travelter^ and thereloreF^ thinks that it is 'unneces- 
sary to invite guests,' or give entertainments. He 
is not ashamed to go in an old coat, and oafoot 
to dthe With the Prince of Wales, or to ride upon 
a common hack : and if a' particular acquaintance 
or intiitiate friend Happen to dine with him, the 
entertainment consists at most of only five 
dishes. 

For many years past, the English have been ia 
the habit of risitfng Italy, of buyi«g/upthe rarest 
and best productFons of the arts, in ancient and 
modern times. The grandson adds to the collec 

tion 
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t!oQ of hit grand-father^ and works of art» which 
were forq[M.r);>lf^e de)jght\of the artists and con- 
noisseur's in .Ital Vy. are now buried in bis rvra^^a* 
lace, where hp guards them ^'ike the jGqldenJieecef 
itnd the c^ripus.,artis^ frequeiitly wanders about 
like another Ja^on in die labyripths of the park, 
looking in vain for the objeqt of his research. 

Tlie. following are ^e mosit beautiful of the 
country-house^ in the neighbpurhpo,d gf London, 
which I had an opportunity of .seeing.. 

The Belvedere of L^rd Tkurlow^ where there 
is a magnjficient prospect of the surrounding^ 
country, and of the Thames covered with innu« 
merablc ships. TIic hoyse of the Ear/ of Mans* 
Jield, \vherc there is .a beautiful hall, which is: 
thought to surpasf every, thing; of the kind in; 
England. The CQUO^try scat of the Duke of De^ 
vonshire^ which is perhaps the most considerable 
building in Enjjjanilb *, It. is. Situated bctweea 
dark rows of cedars.. ^The chateau ,oi the Duke 
of Dorsety in the niiclst. of a wild park, where 
there is a very beautiful hermitage in the gp.thic 
style, and some well executed artificial ruins; 
That of the Earloi Ruckinghqynshire^ with very 
pleasant groves of cbesnut trees, and a beaytiful 
grotto surrounaed with odoriferous shrubs. Sion 
house belDnging to the Duke of Northumber^ 

laiid^ 
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Und^ noted for its large gai-Jcny, through 'which 
the Tiver Thslmes^ flows. Lastly the country-seat 
of Lord WatpbUy in the gothic style of architec- 
fare; and of the Earl of Tilney^ from the 
terrace of which we had a beantifu! view of a ri- 
Ter, canals, alleys, an uncultivated common, and- 
woods; of Alderman Thomas^- called naked 
beauty ; of Messrs. Bpig arid Carew^ where wc 
saw orange- trees an hundred years oldj which are 
a great rarity iii England. 

AH these country houses contain rich collec- 
tions of pictures, and other productions of the 
fine arts ; likewise green-houses and hot.lK>uses, 
in which exotic plants from every quarter of the 
globe are preserved I and extensive ranges of sta- 
bling, where the horses are better lodged than 
many of the poorer classes of hnman beings. 
You have read CttZ/iWr'^ Travels, and will prob- 
ably recollect that he came into a strange land, 
where men were servants to the horses, who 
could not be persuaded to believe that there was 
any country where the noble equine race were 
subject to the contemptible- animal, called man. 
It was not till I canie hither, that I fully under- 
stood this satire of Swift. His ridicule is airfi- 
ed against his countrymen, who treat their horses 
like beloved friends. The swift footed race hor- 
4 ses 
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6CS m Efigtaod, are oot indeed mcmberf of parlia* 
ment^ hm in .other respects, they, .may without 
flattery be considered as the lords of the men, 
. The architecture of the country places, and 
houses is in good style; taste seems to have been ^ 
scared sway from the capital, and to have taken 
up her abode in the villages. . 
. The country round London, is ^ beautiful in 
eycry direction, but there are no gopd prospects 
except at the top of high steeples, and eminen* 
ces, for every thing, even fields and meadows, 
are here inclosed, and which ever way we look 
we see hedges, svalls, and other fences. 

The most delightful places are situated on the 
banks of the Thames, and the finest prospects 
are to be seen frotn Windsor and Richmond. — 
Richmond, in ancient times the residence of the 
English kings, is now undoubtedly the most 
beautiful village in the world, and is justly called 
the British Frascati; the palace and gardens are 
inconsiderable, but the prospect from the hill, on 
which Richmond rises in ihe form of an ampbi- * 
theatre, is extraordinarily charming« The eye 
follows the course of ih^ Thames, as it winds for 
s&piy miles through frnitfal plains, meadows,, 
wbods and gardens : indeed the whole of the 
adjacent country resembles a garden ; wbat a glo* 

rious 
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rious spectacle at sunrise! between Richmond 
and Kingston there is a large park*, which cannot 
indeed be com|)ared with that at Windsor, but 
which IS however, considered to be one of the 
best in the kingdom. From a hill in this park, 
we likewise enjoyed an extensive, and delightful 
prospect; wc were told that twelve counties 
might b© seen from its summit. 

The gardens at Kew, which has been greatly 
improved, and embellished, by the present king, 
certainly does not deserve to have so much pains 
bestowed upon thorn. The situation is low, so 
; as to afford no prospect : — the Chinese, Arabian, 
Turkish, Roman, and Greek styles of architec- 
ture, are here found intermixt; one now sees 
a Chinese pleasure house, and on proceeding a 
little farther, a Turkish mosque ; and in another 
part of the gardens, Greek or Roman temples. 

Fxom Richmond, I one day took a walk to 
Twickenham, a neat pleasant village, where 
Pope used to reside. This village contains a 
great number of handsome houses, but I thought 
none of them worthy my attention, except that 
which was formeily inhabited by Pope, and now 
belongs to Lord Stanhope. I saw his study, his 
aiim^chair, the tree incircled spot where he trans* 
Jbued Homer, a grotto in which stands a n)ar- 
VOL. III. D D ble 
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We bust of him ; and whence the Thames if 
seen flowing by, and lastly a wlilow a hundred 
years old ; under the shadow of which, the poet 
,was fond of sitting. I broke oflFa twig, and 
shall carefully preserve it for his sake. In Twick- 
enham church stands the monument erected to 
the memory of Po/^e^ by his friend Dr. Warbur* 
ton. It consists of a bust, with the following 
epitaph under it^ written by Pope himself. 

- Heroes and Kings ! your distance keep. 
In peace let one poor poet sleep. 
Who never flattered folks like you ;— 
Let Horace blush Jind VirgU too ! 

Is that strictly true, Mr Pope ? 

In the same church, lie the remains of the im- 
mortal Thomson^ but without monument or epi- 
taph. 

I likewise visited the ground near -Barnet, 
where on an Easter-day, in the year 1471, a 
bloody battle was fought, which decided the fate 
of the liouse of York and Lancaster. A stone 
pillar has been erected on the spot. 

At a village called Bromley, I saw the ruins of 
Cromwell's house. 

The village of Charlton is remarkable, part- 
ly on accuunc of its beautiful situation, and 

partly 
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partly on 'account of the Ifforn Fair^ which W 
annually held there. All the inhabitants there 
wear horns on their heads. It is said, that king 
John being one day fatigued with the chace, 
came to Charlton, and alighted at the house 
of a peasant; the hostess a handsome young wo- 
man, happened to please him, and he so plainly 
discovered his inclinations before the husband, 
that the latter in a fit of jealous rage, threatened 
to kill him : but when John made himself known, 
the peasant became more civil ; and the king to 
indemnify him for the uneasiness he had occasion- 
ed hjm, gave the village of Charlton, on con- 
dition, that every one should wear horns at the 
annual Fair : I leave it to you to make your own 
comments on this ridiculous custom. 

Hampton-court, which was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey^ was foi-merly so magnificent a palace, 
that Grotius calls it a fit habitation for the Gods, 
two hundred and eighty gilded beds witR silk 
Curtains, were constantly k^t ready for the ac- - 
commodation of the guests; the table utensils 
•were of silver, and the drinking cups of gold. 
The English Richelieu and Dubois-^iov Wolsey 
in many respects resembled both these French 
ministers, at last began to be apprehensive of the 
rapacious jealousy of Henry the VIII. and made 
t D D 2 a present 
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a preseot of Hampton-coiirf to that^-mmiarcb. 
Here the * prudent and virtuous queen Mary^ * 
daughter of James II. afterwards resided* It is 
built partly in the gothic style of architect^rCt^ 
but the whole is distinguished by »n air of gran* 
deur, and ma^iikeuce. Some of the apart* 
ments are adorned m^h a munber of beautiiui 
pictures, the best of which are a Susannah by 
JPaul Veronese and the Deluge by Bassana. 
The cabinet of Queen Mary is ordaniented wjith 
the Vorks of her own hand. The gardens of 
Hampton-court are in the old Uste. 

No where are the natural beauties of the;coua« 
try so much] heightened by ta&te and cultiva* 
tion as in England ; and Ho where is a serene 
summer day ei^oy.ed with such a relish as bere» 
The gloomy phlegmatical Englishman devoura 
with a sort pf. canine appetite the r^ys of the suq, 
"which ^e the most effectual medjcioe for .hia 
spleen. Give the English the senene sky of 
Languedoc, and ii^y 'witl dance. and sing like 
Frenclimcn. 
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Londant September^ 1790, 
THERE was a time, when, without havings 
hardly, seen a single Englishman, I loved the 
English nation with enthusiasm, and considered 
England to be the most delightful country in the 
world. With what rapture did I in my early 
youth, read of their victories during the Ameri- 
ca(i war. The names of Rodney and Howe^ 
were ever on my lips ; I celel>rated their triumphs, 
and gave treats to my schooUfellows in honour 
of these naval heroes. To be e'ndowed with cou-' 
rage, magnanimity, and every generous and manfy 
virtue, was, in my idea, the same thing as being 
an Enghshman- I now no longer vfew them at 
a distance; stiW, however, I praise them— -but 
then my praise is as cold as they are themselves. 

I should not like to lire in England; in the 
first place, on account of the gloomy, humid, un« 
settled climate. I know, indeed, that when our 
hearts are tranquil and content, we may be happy 
even in the wilds of Siberia ; but it is no less 
ceitain, that a serene climate greatly contributed 
to produce a corresponding serenity of mind, and 
that glooniy weather increases our cares and ill- 
humour. Woods, parks, verdant fields, and gar* 
dens^ are all excellent in England ^ but then every 
^. , DD a thing 
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thing is covered with fogs, and with the smoke 
and exhalatbns of ^k^coaL Seldom, very sel- 
dom do the bright rays of the son penetrate 
through the dense atmoaphere: and what is life 
without sunshine ? An Italian once wrote from 
London to his friend in Naples : ** Give my coni- 
*' pliments to die Sun'; for it b a long time since 
«* I had the pleasure of seeing, him." 

The English winters are not, indeed, so cold as 
ours ; but then we have in Russia, during the 
winter season, tlie finest clearest days, such as are 
seldom seen here even In summer. la it to be 
wondered at, then, if the English bear some le-* 
semblance. to September? 

In th6 second place, the coldness of the Eng^ 
' iisk channel does not suit me« I have, indeed* 
heard a French emigrant say : ** That it is a voU 
^ cano covered widi snow and ice;'* but I stand 
in eager expectation — ho flame, however, bursts ^ 
forth, and in the mean time I perish with cold. 
My Russian heart delights in the spontaneous 
effusions of a free and lively conversation; it 
loves the play of the eyes, rapid changes of mieoi 
and expressive motions and gesticulations.' The 
Englishman is for the niost part silent; and even 
when he speaks, he speaks with the same indif« 
ference as if he were reading a book, and betrays 

none 
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aobc of those qaidk interna} emmians ^hfch,^ 
like die electrk spadci peoctrifte and gif e a shock 
U> our whole frame. He 19 eonfidefed to be a 
prfjfptmd thinker ; perhaps for no other reasoa' 
but beomse he seems to be so; for tbe examples 
of JBmeon^ Newton^ LociCf HobbeSt and others^ 
prove nothing, as men of soperior takols hi% bom 
in every comKcjr. The whole world 11 tEe na^ 
ttvc coontry of geniusi and Descartes and Leib^ 
niiz are as profound thinkers as Locke and Newton^ 

I very willingly allow, however, that the Eng- 
Ush are an enlightenead and ititelligent people* 
Here the mechanic reads Hume's History of fing^ 
land; the servant maid is acquainted with Yo« 
nek's Serinoas and Clari^a; the shopkeeper 
reasoK^ with judgtaent about the comiHercia] re* 
btioos and interests of his country \ and even the 
labourer converses about Sheridan's speeches.-^ 
Newspapers and journals are in the bands of every 
ooe» in the smallest villages as well as in the« 
capital. 

Fielding maintains that no other language pos- 
sesses a word equivalent to the English word Am- 
mouT^ which^ according to his definition of it, 
signifies a combination of chearfulness,* mirth, 
and wit ; and thence he concludes that his coun- 
trymen possess the^e qualities in a more eminent 

degree 
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degree.thzn other nations. But in what Is liie 
wit of the £dglij»h dispkiycd? Is it, perhaps, 
in their caricatures-^'and their mirth? Is it, per- 
baps» in the gross farces that ar^ exhibited at theii? 
theatres ? Chearfulness, in fiite» I no where meet 
with ; for ey,cn the inost ludicrous caricatures 
cannot make them Isuigh. If, however, at aa^ 
time they do happen to laugh, you would believe 
that they were in a fit of the hysterics. No, no,> 
yc haughty lords of the main, who'are as gloomjfi 
as the mists which hang over the dement of your 
glory, leave to your rivals, the French, the play^ 
fulness of wk. Boast of the solidity of your un« 
derstan4ing as much as you please ; but give me 
leave to say, that you are deficient in the delicacy 
of fancy, the sprightly agreeableness of imagiiia«p 
tion, and that lively flow of ideas, which alone 
can give a zest to conversation. Ye may be mea 
of understanding, but ye are very dull and tedious 
companions. . Far be it from me, however, to say 
the same thing of the Englishwomen: these are 
rendered lovely by their beauty, by the sensibility 
and tenderness in their eyes; but on this subject I 
have already explained my opinion in my former 
letters. Here I have been speaking only of' 
the men. 

Generosi^ 
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Generosity and benevolence are Tirtties which 
tiie English are supposed to .delight in; and it is 
certain that they succour the unfortunate^ when 
they are convinced of ihcir being really deserving 
objects^ When the tootrary is the case, they are 
inexorable, so seasiUy ^oes an attempt to impose 
upon them hurt their «elf love. THey are, how- 
ever, much more charitable in ferei^ eourttries 
than their o^n; as they take ft for gtmnted thai 
in England, where diligence always meets whh 
its rewai^d, an honest industrious man canhot sink 
into a state of «»£ndicxty. Hence a proverb^ 
which is frequently in their mouths*^** He who 
V is poor, is not deserving of a better fate*" What 
^ shocking idea which Vands pomrrty as a crime? 
and how false ! Here the poor man must languish 
unpitied, and cooceal his indigence. In the midst 
of abundance, and surrounded with Iteaps of gut*- 
^eas, he is doomed to feel all the tortures of a 
Tantalus. It ought to be remetnbered, that disease 
and old age may reduc>e the most industrious and 
tionest man to beggary. 

But the English are honest and brave ; they 
are a moral people; they aire fond of a domestic 
life ; they pay cespect to the claktis of friendship, 
and to the ties of consanguinity. How enviable 

theis 



Aeir lot in rhis point of view ! Their worJ may 
be depended upon, and their politeness and con- 
versation i« sincere. Perhaps this is owing to the 
»pmt of commerce, which teaches them to value 
and preserve the good opinion and confidence of 
others. But with the strictest integrity, they are 
refined, artful, egotists in commerce, in politics, 
and m their private, connections. Every thing i* 
weighed well, and calculated beforehand; and 
personal advantage is commonly the resirft. Men 
of a cold pfalegmatical character are indeed com- 
monly the greatest egotists, for they follow the 
dictates of the understanding rather than the heart; 
but the understandihg as invariaWy incTines to- 
wards self-interest, as theraagnetical needle point* 
towards the North Pule. " To do good without 
♦' knowing why;'» that is the act of our poor 

pimple heartfc Mr. P , my London acquainti 

ance, for instance, calls upon me every morning, 
and oiFers his services to be my guide to whatever 
place 1 may wish to visit; but this kindness i* 
not altogetlier disinterested, for Mr. P. is fond of 
•trolling about in the morning, and a companion 
is very acceptable; and b<^*4e» my simple ques^ 
tions and observations occasionally divert him.- 
Perhaps, too, he njay be pleased with my sincere 
' ' . . expressiooft 
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expressions of gratitude, for bis politeness and at* 
tentionto a stranger. In this manner the Eng- 
lish are very willing; to oblige others. 

The English are likewise proud; and most of 
all, they pride themselves upon their political 
constitution. During my stay I have read De ^ 
Lolme with great attention* The laws are good ; 
and to render the nation really happy, nothing is 
wanting but that thcylie properly executed. An 
English Minister needs only to observe a few for- 
malities prescribed by the constitution, and then 
he may do whatever he pleases. With guineas 
and lucrative places, he easily gains over a ipajo- 
rity of the Members of Parliament; and the few 
who oppose him make only an useless empty cla» 
mour, which generally ends in nothing. This, 
however, is an important circumstance, that the 
Minister must always be a man of eminent ta- 
lents, so that he may be able to reply immediately, 
with clearness and energy, to the arguments ad- 
vanced by his adversaries in Parliament. But of 
still greater importance is it, that he cannot, with* 
04it great danger, make, a bad use of his power.* 
The English are so weir acquainted with their 
real interest, that if ever a Pitt should venture to 
pursue measures diametrically opposite to the ge- 
neral good, he would certainly soon lose the ma* 

joritv 
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jorky of votes in PJirliamcnt— and then he wotilS 
be a conjuror without his magic wan^. It is not 
so much the Constitution, then, as the enlightened 
state of tiie public mind, that is the troe palladium 
of the English. Every civil constitution musf, 
however, necessarily be modified according to 
the chdracter of the' people for whom it is des- 
tined ; and that which is good in Engknd, may 
perhaps be unsuitable in other countries. 

The English, io fine, are reproached with rude* 
ness towards strangers. TJ)is accusation is not^ 
however, so well founded as formerly. The poi 
lite title of Fre^ich Dog^ with which the London 
populace honoured all foreigners, has for some 
time past been rather out of fashion. I one day 
happened to be travelling in the stagjc-coach with 
an English farmer: when he heard that I was a 
foreigner, he turned towards me with a serious 
mien, and said to me, " It is well to be an Eng- 
*' lishman ; but it is still better to be a good man : 
*' Frenchman or German, if he be a good man, 
<* he is my brother." But all the English far- 
mers have not such liberal sentiments. In general 
the lower class df Englishmen look upon foreign- 
ers as pitible half-savages. ** Let him alone, he 
*^ is a foreigner!'' is an exclamation one fre<« 
quently hears in the strcetl of London, , pro- 
nounced 
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iFiou^iipedwhli a tons tfaar seems to oay, '< He is t, 
* • poor coQjtempdble creaiOfQ ! ' ^ 

Th^se , who believe that happiness consists in 
1 iches and abundance, would be tempted soon tor 
alter their opinion, if they saw the weatthy na-. 
t>i>b^ who, swroon4ed with every thing that caii 
iDinist^ tp eojoymeni:, have no relish fbr any 
^iQgV and ^ iong before their death. This is 
the Englifi]!]^ spleen ; » moral disease, which is, 
however, known likewise in other countries, by 
the names ot^ennui and ia4mm vita?. It is, how- 
ever, more frequent in England thiin elsewhere ; 
the principal causes of which are probably the 
ipoist foggy air, the heavy food> and want of sof* 
ficient exercise. .What a ssngiilar being i? man! 
{le complains of the cares and sorrows . with 
which he is oppressed; and when he has every- 
thing he wished for, when heis free from all care, 
h^ yawn^ from liatiessness and wearisomeness. 
The rich Ei^lishman travels, becomes a virtuoso^ 
^ man of taiste and a colledor; lavnches out into 
every spiecies (^ extcavagance, marries a wife, 
s^nd at last shoots himself***and all this merely 
from ^HHHh He is unhappy ffom a superabun* 
4^iice of good fortune* This, however, is prin- 
c^ally die case wilh the icUe Croesus's, whose 
lathers^ or grumUathara, amassed princely for. 

vot. III, £ £ tunes 
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tones in India* Those, on the contrary, who 
are of an active disposkioo^ and engaged in the 
bustle of commerce, are rarely attacked by the 
spleen. 

Is not die spleen perhaps likewise the source 
of those numberless oddities, which would else- 
where be considered as so many symptoms of in- 
sanity, but which arc here merely called whim ? 
Those who have lost all relish for the rational 
pleasures of life, begin to hunt after false and fan- 
tastical enjoyments, and endeavour to excite at 
least astonishment by something uncommon, 
when they no longer find it possible to dazzle the 
eyes of others, by a.display of their splendid hap. 
piness* I could relate to you a great number of 
these whims, with accounts of which the Eng- 
lish newspapers and journals are filled, but we 
will leave to Britons the. privilege of boasting of 
their follies, to our comfort however we may say, 
if in England it is allowed to indulge in foolish 
whims, there is not among us any prohibition 
against being over wise, and the one is frequently 
as ridiculous as the other. 

The unbounded liberty to live according to 
one's one fancy, and to do on every occasion what« 
ever one pleases, provided It does not militate 
against the welfare of others, produces ia England 

a great 
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« great number of origitial characters, and is a 
rich source for the writer! oif novels. The other 
countries of Europe resemble regular gardens, 
Inhere vne tree is of the same size as the other» 
i;vbere the walks are all in a straight line, and 
wh^re every thing is laid out with the greatest 
uniformity. An Englishman on the contrary, 
grows up like the oaks of the forest, which 
Aough all of the same genus or family, are distin- 
guished by numberless dissimilitudes ; and it ap. 
pears to me that Fielding was not under the ne« 
ccssity of inventing the characters of the person- 
ages'^in his novels, but only drew fauhful copies 
from liature. 

. If I were desired' to define the national charac- 
ter of the. English with a single word, I should 
call them sullen, just as the French are called vo* 
latile, and the Italians cunning. It is pleasant 
enough to see England. The manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, the progress of cultiva- 
tion, and die improvements of arts and sciences, 
are objects worthy the attention of the traveller i 
but to live in England, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing tbe pleasures of social intercourse — that 
wduldbe like searching for flowers in a sandy 
desert: this opinion agrees with that of all the 
foreigners, with whom I ha^e formed an ac. 
££2 acquaintance 



quaintance here. I should very wiUingfy'take ai 
liecond voyage to £t|g]«iid>> biit i . now leiv« Un 

without regreu^ \ -. il.^l"' i-^': 

■ . .. ■ . '- ; '-'i ■. :■ 'J ■: 

On board of skip^Se^tmb^ry n9iK . - 

YOUR rrici\d is^reasdy a^ etea, hastening bftck 
to his dear nfttivt Is^ i wheii'I wtiit on boairck 
of the ship, th« captain conducted mtintfs^iiib 
cabia^ and shewed me my bed* which ridser rs«« 
sembles a cofim. For my cokiforthetoU me^ 
that a beautiful yoimg bdy who saUed with hin» 
as a passenger, ffoin, N'cvi Yoirkt:t(>£DgltiiHl,had 
died in it, of an inflammatory fever i— and per- 
haps thooght I, irmay #prve[in!6 tikrwkelfDi-a 
death bed — and theshlaid myself down ia peace^ 
juid soon fell asleep. 

A loud noise awakened me, ihcy were heaving 
the anchor. I went tipoD deck; the sun wa& 
just ris^n, the ship was' Already ia-.motion, and 
flew wich full saik through tbe tiertf of ships^ 
moored in the Thames. As 'we passed»tbe sai*. 
lors hailed us, aod waving tbetr hats, wished us. 
a good voyage* I viewed* wttfa ptestsure; the- 
beautiful hanks of the Th^f&e?^ jwhich with' the- 
parks, meadows 4nd viUm^ aeeoied rapMiy ta 
pasaus» and w« aooil caa» i«tQ tiie o^^m sea»^ 

\ wher^ 
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Where I amused myself with the sight of the 
boundles expanse, with the foaming of the waves, 
'with the whistling of the storm ; ruminattng up* 
on the adventurous boldness of man. The £ng. 
lish coast began to disappear in the dimness of the 
^distant. horizon; and 1 chearfuUy bid it a last 
farewell. 

But soon my eyes too were overspread wiih 
dimness, and my head began to turn round; how 
dreadful the sea-sickness is; it seemed as if my 
heart would leap out of my body» tears flowed in 
streams down my cheeks, and 1 felt an insup- 
portable oppression. The captain advised me to 
eat which he assured me, was the best remedy for 
•the sea- sickness. I threw myself an hundred 
times upon, my bed, hot an hundred times got up 
again, arid sat down upon the deck, where 1 am 
bedashed with the spray of the waves : do not 
suppose this to be merely a rhetorical figure;— no 
the sea actually rose so high that the waves rolled. 
over the deck, and one of them had nearly wash* 
ed me into the place where the anchors are laid. 
My sickness lasted three days ; at last I had the 
good fortune to fall asleep, and when I awoke, I 
found myself free from even the slightest indispo- 
sition, I could scarcely believe my own sensations. 
^ 1 jumped up with alacrity, and while I was dress- 
E £ ^ ing 
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ing myself, Uie'ca^^tatn came into die cabin wirlf 
a sorrowful mic^^ and sakl to fne : there b a dead 
calmi and the ihjp maizes tio wvf^ I battened 
ppo9 .deck — and. what a fDagnificent spectade 
presented itself id^ toy view^ the ocean, nesemblett 
a fniffoCy :x|rub the. son thfaring vtpaa k. The 
«^ils were hanging down loose and motionless^ aaA 
the s^mea sitting iti .a nBovnrfui ]x>st<iee ; eveVy 
one on board seeined to he displeaaed but oiyadf c 
I rejoiced like a child at any recovery, and was 
delighted with the l>eautiful prospeet of the tnm* 
quit face of the ocean. Oil every akie a amaotk 
boundless plain, and et^ry where the ^ataaliiig 
picture of the reflected sun. ^ In aJbout an boor a 
light breeze Sf^ung up» ^ich began to curl the 
surface of the sea^ and to fill otir sails. We now 
met some Norwegian boats ; our captain made a 
signal to them, and in a few mmutes the deck was 
covered with fish ; you may easily ima^ne how 
well pleased I was at such a sight, as I had not 
eaten any thing during the three preceding days, 
and did not much relish the salt beef or pork, and 
pease-pudding, : the fare which the £ngli^ cap- 
tains usually provide for their passengers. Two 
dishes of fish are now placipd upoA the table, 
and you must therefore give me leave to lay down 
my pen. 

The 
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The ^Iftit bl|»it» fnci(A'«ga«», bbt itis'fiWnnri 

1^. I am ^nite free frooa siekhetSt tod m gooi ' 

^ims* The thought that I am itptdl jr approadj* 

log my belomd cbuiitcy, gladdens my heart.-^ 

With my favonrite OMian in my hand I hear tbt 

foariitgof tbe waTCi, aee bow thesiwift vesael ctrt$ 

sRith her black prow th6«qi^8ii% billows. . La«t 

night was v4ry ktovm^i the Ccfttain sat at thfe 

helm, being afrai4 of the rocks on the. coast of 

Norway. I placed- impsetf at his side, trembling 

indeed with cold* bnt delighted with the sttbKme 

imagery of Ossian, whoy at that moment^ filled 

my whole souU The grey clooicb flew rapidly 

over US, and the moon penetrating through thenV, 

shed ti silvery light on the rhe swelling billow& 

I in vfHix strained my eyes to discern tbe wMd 

c;oast of Norway, near which we were now sai!«. 

iog; but it was hidden in the obscurity of- the 

night. -Sdiddenly we heard the report of cannon; 

I asked the Captain what it could be, and he an- 

6wered» ^ Perhaps signals of distress; for this is 

«« a very dangerous sea.*' Poor unfortunate sui^ 

ferers ; who will assist them in such a dark and 

stoniny night i The Captain was alartned lest he 

should lose the right cmck, and looked incessantly 

at the compass. Thcfsailoss were asleep, except 

one upon ivatcfa, who bawled out upon observing 

the 
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^e slightest change of the wind — and in an in- 
stant the others jumped up, mounted the shrouds, 
and shifted or lowered the sails; for our ship, 
though of considerable .bulky is manned with no 
more than nine sailors. About three in the morn« 
ing I went.to bed ; and now for the first time the 
rolling of the ship seemed to me 4in agreeable mo- 
tion, composing tne to sleq> like the rocking of 
a cradle. 



Maria W*** was born in England ; her fa- 
ther, one of the most zealous parcizans of the 
Opposition party, became at last so tired with hi« 
^unavailing contest wirh corruption, and so dis- 
gusted with England, where he was obliged daily 
to witness the triumphs of bis antagonists, that 
he left his native country and emigrated to New- 
York. His daughter Maria, the victim of her 
father's political principles, left behind her in 
London her heart and happiness. She loved an 
amiable worthy youth, and was beloved by him 
with equal ardour and constancy. After a resi- 
dence of five years in America her father died. 
She shed sincere tears of filial affection upon his 
bier, and dien hastened to return to England. 
Animated with love and ht>pe, she embarked x>n 
board of a ship bound to Europe ^ but on the 

very 
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>ery first day of the Tojrage, she was attat&ed fey 
a severe fit of illness. The Captain ad^sed her 
to rctoriiH^*' Noi no t'* anttwerfed Mariii, " 1 atoi 
** determined to proceed without delay to Eng-* 
H land; dday is even- Worse than death !" Her 
ltf>ver iocreased, -^nd she became deHrious. She 
thien fandcd' that she Jwas sitting at the side of 
her bdoYed^/ond toki hiiti^ %v»hat she had suf^' 
fered t>n aoeoont of their long separation. Btft 
now, a^ed Bhe^ I am happy ! Now I die con- 
tented in thy artha. » But, alas ! her beloved was' 
far away, aild Mark died in the arms of her maid,' 
The lifeless body of the lovely girl was consigned' 
to a watery grave ! and now 1 occupy her bed !* 
I asVed tlie Captaiii: '^ And wo\M yon, then, 
** throw me likewise into tlw sea, if I happened to- 
*• die on board of your ship ?" * What else could 
* we do?' answered he, shrugging up his shoul-. 
dcrs. <^ No, no!'* cxckintedl; " dear Mother ^ 
«* Earth, I hope thou wilt allpt me some trainjuit 
" spot, where my bones may repose in peace !*^ - 

To-day we narrawiy escaped shipwreck. The * 
man at thjs helm bad drank a few glasses too- 
much» and did not observe a flag which was fixed' 
upon a rock^ in drder to yv^m the mariners of 
their danger. Fortunately the Captain dtscovereil ' 

" it" 
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« in ih^ very moment when it was yet pohsible 
to sa,ve u0. We were only a few fathoms from 
the fock^.: the Captain caNdd oqt to the sailors, 
they flew up the shrouds^ the sails were shifted, 
and the ship tacked about. Admirahle celerity' 
and.expertness ; the sea, it must be owned, is the 
proper element of the English* The Captain 
was greatly enraged at the steersman: he threat* 
ened to strike him, imd to throw him overboard. 
Tears trickled down the checks of the culprit/ 
<^ I own it. Captain/* said he, '^ that I am in 
** fault; bat rather throw me overboard than 
" strike me. Disgrace is more terrible to aa 
** Englishman than even death itself/' 

I have, in the course of eight days, become so 
accustomed to a sea-Iife» that I should not be 
afraid to undertake a voyage^ round the world. 
The storm rages incessantly ; the ship is conti* 
nually so inclined to one side^ that it is impossible 
to walk a single step upon deck without laying 
hold of a rope. In the cabin, where all the fur- 
niture and utensils are fastened with hails, every 
thing, nevertheless, is frequently thrown into con- 
fusion by the violent shocks. I am already ac- 
quainted with the colours of every nation, and 
when we meet a ship, I take up the speakmg. 
trumpet, and batil it yfiih » '* from whence come 
« you ?*' Yesterday 



Yesterday evening we were exactly opposite 
to Copenhagen ; I was very desirons to see tins 
cUy, but the hard-hearted Captain would not ac- 
commodate me with a boat. 



Cronstadtf Sept. 1190. 

LAND ! land ! I salute thee» dear country of 
my fathers! I am in Russia, and in a few days I 
shall embrace my friends again. I stop every per- 
son I meet, and enter into conversation with, him 
merely that I may enjoy the pleasure of bearing 
and speaking the Russian language. You know 
ifaat there are few more wretched holes than^ 
Cronstadt ; but to me it seems a most charming 
town. The inn where I lodged is only fit recep- 
tacle for beggars ; but I feel myself quite com- 
fortable in it. 

With how much pleasure do I pack up the 
treasures I have collected — the billets, accounts, 
books, stones, herbs, and bracelets, which remind 
me of the Perte du Rhone, of Lorenzo's grave, 
or of tbc wilbw, under the shade of which Pope 
wrote some of the most beautiful of. his poems. 
What are the treasures of all the nabobs under 
the suui wfaeo compared with mine! 

ft ^ lam 
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' I am now reading over again tfae cop to of Aorne 
of the letterg which I wrpte to yov. They are 
a true ipirror of my soul di^rk^ my. U'avels ; and 
twenty years hence the per«§al ^-them will atill 
afford me pleasure — though possibly only to me I 
I see» then* wliat I wa$, what w«fe my dioiighta, 
and what were my waking dreams, and — what is 
more ioteresting to man than his own dear self? 
But perhaps others too will be amused with my 
sfcetches^^^p^rhaps^-^thaty however, is their con«< 
eerily and not mine. 

. And ye, my beloved, quickly pr^par^ me. a 
neat cottage^ wi2er:e I qftay repoae from my fsL^ 
tigues, andamuse mysdf as. I Iisr,^ith the vistons 
of fancy, where I may moumwUhmy heart, msA 
rejoice with my friends 1 . '^ 



THE END. 



J. CUNC^E, PRINTER, 
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